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ARTICLE I. 


POSITIVISM AND LIFE. 


A REVIEW OF “IS LIFE WORTH LIVING?” BY W. H. MALLOCK. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D. D. 


I propose briefly, under the light of this book. by 
Mr. Mallock, and freely making use of the material it fur- 
nishes,. to consider the subject of Positivism AND LIFE. 

The word positivism is used in the sense it carrries 
throughout this book. As Mr. Mallock explains, it has no 
special reference to the system of Comte or his disciples. 
It is applied rather to the common views and position of 
that whole scientific school of which Mr. Huxley and Mr. 
Tyndall and Mr. Frederic Harrison and Mr. Paul Clifford 
stand as the acknowledged representatives. Not that there 
is agreement, altogether, among these gentlemen; but there 
is ‘a style of thinking in which, it is fair to say, they do 
agree; and that style of thinking is here called Positivism. 

That we may minister to clearness, it may be well 
enough to throw our thought concerning this matter into 
these three topics: First, what Positivism is; Second, what 
Positivism offers Life; T/zrd, the remedy. and defense from 
Positivism. 

First, then, let us ask ourselves, under Mr. Mallock’s 
showing, what positivism is. 

Positivism is distinctively a denial of the supernatural. 

It is a denial of the supernatural God. In this exact 

Vo. IT, No. 5.-—1 
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form Professor Clifford has used this argument: Conscious- 
ness is a function of the brain; unless the universe be a 
single brain itself, there can be no conscious God.* 
Science, positivism affirms, has done these three things: 
‘‘It has established a functional relation to exist between 
every fact of thinking, willing, or feeling on the one side, 
and some molecular change in the body on the other.’’ 
Secondly, ‘‘It has connected through countless elusive 
stages this organic human body with the universal lifeless 
matter.”’{ Thirdly, it has placed this universal matter in a 
new position. It has shown that all forms of life are devel- 
oped from it through its own spontaneous motion. So, the 
entire universe, the fact of a pebble on the beach, and not 
less the fact of a praying or rejoicing or despairing soul, has 
been brought within the scope and testing and explanation 
of the physicist. ‘‘ Every thing that is, is matter moving.” 
‘*Life itself is nothing but motion of an infinitely complex 
kind.” ‘‘Life is matter in its finest ferment.” The first 
traceable beginnings of life are to be found in the phe- 
nomenon of crystallization. We have there the ‘primal 
gropings” of the so-called vital force. The difference be- 
tween these shooting crystal sides and the brain of Christ 
is a difference in degree only, not in kind. Each is an 
‘‘assemblage of molecules acting and reacting according to 
law.”” Suppose, as Mr. Tyndall does, ‘‘a planet carved from 
the sun, set spinning on an axis, and sent revolving round 
the sun at a distance equal to that of our earth;” positive 
science, as Mr. Mallock shows, ‘‘points to the conclusion 
that, as the mass cooled, it would flower out in places into 
just such another race as ours—cteatures of as large dis- 
course and like ourselves looking before and after. So 
that every existing thing that we can ever know or hope to 
know, in the whole inward as well as in the whole outward 
world—every thing from a star to a thought or from a 
flower to an affection is connected with certain material fig- 
ures and with certain mechanical forces. All have a certain 
} Page 211. 


* Page 210. Tt Page 210. 
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bulk and a certain place in space, and could conceivably 
be made the subjects of some physical experiment. Faith, 
sanctity, doubt, sorrow, and love could conceivably be all 
gauged and detected by some scientific instrument—by a 
camera or by a spectroscope; and their conditions and their 
intensity be represented by some sort of diagram.”’* 

Now, if consciousness be a function of matter in its 
most highly organized form—the human brain—and if mat- 
ter be thus sufficient for itself, sufficient for the production 
of all the inward world we feel, and all the outward world 
we see—the conscious, supernatural God is a superfluity. 
He is not needed. We can get on without him; we do get 
on without him. There is no such being as the supernat- 
ural God. And, of course, with such denial goes as well 
all such doctrines as the possibility of a revelation, as 
prayer, as providence, as, in any real sense, religion. 

Positivism is the denial of the supernatural soul. For, in 
the view of positivism, the soul can not be an entity distinct 
from the body. It is rather a function of the body, or 
the sum of the functions of it. It grows with the body’s 
growth. It is dependent upon the minutest changes of 
the body. It is altogether bound up with the body. It 
is the efflorescence of the organized body. Its moods 
are the results of the changes of the body. It is the 
body. It is this and nothing more. There is not another 
something, coming from some other where, which we call 
soul, residing in the body. There is no such thing as the 
supernatural soul. 

So, too, positivism is the denial of the supernatural 
other life. If the soul be thus but a function of the body, 
demonstrably when the body goes the soul goes with it. 
Dissolution is the dissolution of ‘the soul. Immortality is a 
dream. Heaven is an impossibility. Hell is an impossi- 
bility as great.: Our life is rounded by a sleep—only the 
sleep is utter non-existence. 

Thus, in every way, is positivism a denial of the super- 


* Pages 211, 212. 
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natural—of the supernatural God, of the supernatural soul, 
of the supernatural other life. 

Concerning the real and rapid spread of this audaciously 
denying positivism Mr. Mallock has certainly some true 
things to say: ‘‘If men ever believed a teacher for his 
works’ sake, the positive school is associated with enough 
signs and wonders. All those astonishing powers that man 
has acquired in this century are with much justice claimed 
by it as its works and gifts. The whole sensuous surround- 
ings of our lives are its subjects, and are doing it daily 
homage; and there is not a conquest over distance, disease, 
or darkness that does not seem to bear witness to its intel- 
lectual supremacy. The opinion, therefore, that is now 
abroad in the world is, that the positive school are the mo- 
nopolists of unbiased reason; that reason, therefore, is alto- 
gether fatal to religion; and that those who deny this only 
do so through ignorance or willful blindness.’’* 

I do not think it possible to controvert this opinion of 
Mr. Mallock as to the real prevalence of positivism. The 
exploits of science are too evident and too magnificent to 
be ignored ; and the feeling that science and religion—base- 
less as the feeling is concerning a true science—are some- 
how hostile to each other is a feeling too sadly common. 
Positivism is exhaling a mist of skepticism which is blinding 
the vision of faith, which is wrapping itself about multi- 
tudes, which is making even the Church numb with its chill 
and damp. The spread of positivism is a sorry but certain 
symptom of our time. 

Of course, in the presence of such a revolutionizing and 
uprooting positivism, the question, Is life worth living? is a 
very pertirient and vital one. For surely, life thrust into 
the alembic of this sort of thinking must turn out to be a 
very different thing from that which religion has taught and 
men have usually supposed. Let us pass now to our second 
topic, and ask ourselves, What does this positivism offer life ? 

It offers morality without a basis for morality. That life 
* Page 209. 
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must be moral, and can be, is constantly affirmed by the 
apostles of positivism. Mr. Tyndall tells us that though he 
has now rejected the religion of his earlier years, yet, grant- 
ing him proper health of body, there is ‘‘ no spiritual expe- 
rience, no resolve of duty, no work of mercy, no act of 
self-renouncement, no solemnity of thought, no joy in the 
life and aspects of nature that would not still be his.’’* Pro- 
fessor Huxley tell us, that, come what may to ‘‘ our intel- 
lectual beliefs, and even education, the beauty of holiness 
and the ugliness of sin will remain no mere metaphors, but 
real and intense feelings.” 

Professor Huxley tells us again that ‘‘the ultimate end 
of education is to promote morality and refinement, by 
teaching men to discipline themselves, and by leading them 
to see that the highest, as it is the only, content is to be 
attained not by groveling in the rank and steaming valleys 
of sense, but by continually striving toward those high peaks, 
where, resting in eternal calm, reason discerns the undefined 
but bright ideal of the highest good—a cloud by day, a 
pillar of fire by night.”’t 

‘‘Resolve of duty,” ‘‘work of mercy,” ‘‘self-renun- 
ciation,” ‘‘beauty of holiness, ugliness of sin,” ‘‘ highest 
good,” ‘‘a pillar of-cloud by day and of fire by night ’”’— 
words like these, poetic though they be, are flushed to the 
full with a moral hue. And positivism declares that for 
all such thoughts and feelings and sayings and actings there 
is room and nutriment and impulse toward, in a system 
which denies God, the soul, the immortal life. But when 
you inquire for the basis and food of this morality, you find 
yourself plunged at once into a fog-bank by the. positivists. 
Since God is gone, they must put something in his place, 
and so they put society in his place—what they are so fond 
of calling the social organism. What contravenes the high- 
est good of the social organism is immoral. But now there 
must be some test and measure of the highest good. Since 
it can not be the law of God—for God is not—this test and 


* Quoted page 34. TDitto. {Quoted page 38. 
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measure must be the development of society. And so you 
find Professor Huxley forced into the making of such mo- 
rality-destroying statements as this: ‘‘ Given a society of 
human beings under certain circumstances, and the question 
whether a particular action on the part of one of its mem- 
bers will tend to increase the general happiness, or not, is a 
question of natural knowledge, and as such is a perfectly 
legitimate subject of scientific inquiry. If it can be shown 
by observation or experiment that theft, murder, and adul- 
tery do not tend to diminish the happiness of society, then, in 
the absence of any but natural knowledge, they are not 
social immoralities.”* Or, again, as in a recent speech at 
Birmingham, you find Professor Tyndall declaring: ‘‘If, says 
the robber, the ravisher, the murderer, I act because I must 
act, what right have you to hold me responsible for my 
deeds? the reply is, the right of society to protect itself 
against aggressive and injurious forces, whether they be bond 
or free, forces of nature or forces of man. You offend be- 
cause you can not help offending to the public detriment. 
We punish because we can not help punishing for the pub- 
lic good.”’ Public good—that is the test and measure. That 
is God. There is no higher. And this test of the public 
good is something as changing as the development of man. 
What is wrong here may be right there, according as devel- 
opment or the want of it declares it this or that. 

‘*A pagan, suckled in a creed outworn,” which creed 
does, notwithstanding, hold in itself some dim glimmering of 
the irreversible and necessary distinction between the wrong 
and the right, is in better plight. Plunge the world into such 
a system of morals, and life would soon become not worth the 
living. So positivism, notwithstanding all its fine and poetic 
phrases, offers for life morality, without any real basis for mo- 
rality. Positivism offers life happiness as tts highest aim, but ts 
at the same time utterly unable to declare in what that happiness 
consists. The experience of John Stuart Mill is in point 
here. ‘‘From the Winter of 1821,” says Mr. Mill, ‘‘ when I 
* Quoted page 47. 
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first read Bentham, I had what might truly be called an ob- 
ject of life—to be a reformer of the world. I endeavored to 
pick up as many flowers as I could by the way; but as a se- 
rious and permanent personal satisfaction to rest upon, my 
whole reliance was placed on this. But the time came when 
I awakened from.this as from a dream. It occurred to me 
to put the question directly to myself: Suppose that all 
your objects in life were realized, that all the changes in in- 
stitutions and opinions which you are looking forward to 
could be completely effected in this very instant, would this 
be a great joy and happiness to you? And an irrepressible 
self-consciousness distinctly answered, No! At this my heart 
sank within me; the whole foundation on which my life was 
constructed fell down. The end had ceased to charm, and 
how could there ever again be any interest in the means? I 
seemed to have nothing left to live for. The lines in Col- 
eridge’s ‘ Dejection’ exactly describe my case: 
‘A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear ; 
A dreary, stifled, unimpassioned grief, 


Which finds no natural outlet or relief 
In word or sigh or tear. 


Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve ; 
And life without an object can not live.’ 

‘‘Though my dejection, honestly looked at, could not be 
called other than egotistical, produced by the ruin, as I 
thought, of my fabric of happiness, yet the destiny of 
mankind was ever in my thoughts, and could not be sepa- 
rated from my own. I felt that the flaw in my life must be 
a flaw in life itself, and that the question was, whether, if 
the reformers of society and government could succeed in 
their objects, and every person in the community were free, 
and in a state of physical comfort, the pleasures of life, 
being no longer kept up by struggle and privation, would 
cease to be pleasures. And I felt that, unless I could see 
some better hope than this for human happiness in general, 
my dejection must continue.’’* 


* Quoted pages 36, 37. 
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To be sure, Mr. Mill tells us that he got out of his de- 
jection—while never wavering in the conviction that happi- 
ness is the test of all rules of conduct, and the end for life— 
by making the discovery that this end—happiness—was only 
to be attained by not making it the direct end. ‘‘ Those 
only are happy,” he subsequently found out, he says, ‘‘who 
have their minds fixed on some object other than their own 
happiness ; on the happiness of others; on the improvement 
of mankind; even on some art or pursuit, followed not as a 
means, but as itself, an ideal end.’’* 

But, though Mr. Mill thus discovered that the path to 
happiness was roundabout, and not direct, this could not 
save him from the necessity of defining what that end, that 
happiness, might be. This is his definition: ‘‘ The perennial 
happiness, for which men are to live, which is to make life 
desirable, when all greater evils shall have been removed, 
consists,’ he tells us, ‘‘z states of feeling, and of thought 
colored by feeling under the excitement of beauty.’’+ It is not 
needful to wait upon this definition of what the positivist 
declares to be the end of life. Its vagueness is sufficiently 
evident upon the first reading. But a completer definition 
positivism can not find. Really, it is equivalent to saying, 
‘*T don’t know what to call this happiness which is the end 
of life.”” Any way, the catechism is distincter, if not other- 
wise better: ‘‘ To fear God and to keep his commandments, 
and to enjoy him forever,” is the chief end of man. Give 
me that as a working end for distinctness, at the least. At 
best, positivism can proffer life but a kind of intangible col- 
ored haze. For the sake of such an eluding haze, life can 
hardly be worth the living. 

Positivism offers life a future heaven, and at the same time an- 
nthilates the heaven by annthilating the subject of tt. An extract 
from one of the poems of George Eliot will show us this: 


“Oh, may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 


* Nineteenth Century for Sept., 1877, page 269. t+ Nineteenth Century for 
Sept., page 270. 
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In lives made better by their presence. So 
To live is heaven. 

To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing us beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man, 
So we inherit that sweet purity 

For which we struggled, groaned, and agonized 
With widening retrospect, that bred despair. 
That better self shall live till human time 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 

Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb 
Unread for ever. This ts life to come, 
Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest heaven, and be to other souls 
That cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense, 

So shall I join that choir invisible, 

Whose music is the gladness of the world.’’* 


And that is all the heaven there is or can be to the positiv- 
ist. That is the end of ‘‘ struggling, groaning, agonizing with 
widening retrospect that bred despair’’—the total extinc- 
tion of the self; and a constantly lessening memory of the 
self that has been, in the life of the world that is. The 
heaven of positivism is posthumous reputation—and that is 
all it is. Is life worth living, if, like some rivers in the far 
West, it dies down into such desert sands as this? 

I can not forbear quoting in contrast with this nebulous 
and unreal heaven of the positivist a snatch from the Con- 
. fessions of Augustine: 

‘“‘The day was fast approaching,” says Augustine, 
‘‘whereon my mother was to depart this life; when it hap- 
pened, Lord, as I believe by thy special ordinance, that she 
and I were alone together, leaning in a certain window that 
looked into the garden of the house where we were then stay- 
ing at Ostia. Wewere talking together alone, very sweetly, 
and were wondering what the life would be of God's 


* Quoted page 74. 
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saints in heaven. And when our discourse was come to 
that point, that the highest delight and brightest of all the 
carnal senses seemed not fit to be so much as named with 
that life’s sweetness, we, lifting ourselves yet more ardently 
to the unchanging One, did, by degrees, pass through all 
things bodily—beyond the heaven even, and the sun and 
stars. Yea, we soared higher yet by inward musing. We 
came to our own minds, and we passed beyond them, 
that we might reach that place of plenty where thou feedest 
Israel forever with the food of truth, and where life is the 
Wisdom by which all these things are made. And whilst 
we were discoursing and panting after her, we slightly 
touched on her with the whole effort of our heart; and 
we sighed and there left bound the first fruits of the 
Spirit and came back again to the sounds of our own 
mouths—to our own finite language. And what we then 
said was in this wise: If to any the tumult of the flesh were 
hushed, hushed the images of the earth and air and waters ; 
hushed, too, the poles of heaven, yea, the very soul be 
hushed to herself, and by not thinking on self transcend 
self; hushed all dreams and imaginary revelations, every 
tongue, every sign, and whatever exists only in transition— 
if these should all be hushed, having only roused our ears 
to him that made them, and he speak alone, not by them, 
but by himself, that we might hear his Word, not through 
any tongue of flesh, nor angel’s voice, nor sound of thun- 
der, nor in the dark riddle of a similitude; but might hear 
him whom in these things we love—his very self without 
any aid from these—even as we two for that brief moment 
had touched the eternal Wisdom—could this be continued 
on, and other visions, far unlike it, be withdrawn, and this 
one ravish and absorb and wrap up its beholders amid 
these inward joys, so that life might be forever like that 
one moment of understanding, were not this, ‘Enter thou 
into the joy of our Lord?’’’* 

Ah! this makes life worth the living. This accomplishes 
* Quoted, page 127. 
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for the world all that George Eliot could hope would come 
to it from the result and memory of a high example, mak- 
ing ‘‘undying music,” ‘‘breathing us beauteous order”— 
for, no man could thus live toward and think toward 
God, except he made the world better. And how infi- 
mitely more does this Christian thought of life accomplish. 
It, at the last, brings the conscious soul into the con- 
scious joy of its conscious Lord, and keeps it there—and 
that zs heaven. 

Positivism offers life the most painful loss possible, for 
which loss ct can yield no equivalent whatsoever. Let this sin- 
gle extract from Professor Clifford make good the assertion: 
‘‘It can not be doubted that theistic belief is a comfort 
and solace to those who hold it, and the loss of it is a very 
painful loss. It can not be doubted, at least by many in 
this generation who either receive it now or received it in 
our childhood, and ‘have parted from it since with such 
searching trouble as only cradle faiths can cause. We have 
seen the Spring sun shine out of an empty heaven to light 
up a soulless earth. We have felt with utter loneliness that 
the Great Companion is dead.” 

But we must turn, for a moment, to our third topic, Our 
defense and remedy from this positivism, which declares our 
holiest and most cherished convictions falsehoods, or, at 
best, drapes and hides them with a thick mist of infinite 
perhapses. 

I am sure we may find a defense and remedy in a con- 
stant insistance on the facts of consciousness, as facts, as real 
and rocky as any a test tube can disclose or a microscope 
make evident. There is one fact of consciousness—not to 
mention others—which positivism must deny, and concern- 
ing which, if it can not make good its denial, it must fail 
ignobly as a moral system for human life. This fact is the 
conscious freedom of the human will. This freedom posi- 
tivism can not admit to be a fact, for its initial principle is, 
that matter is sufficient for itself, and that what comes out 
of matter comes out of it under the dominion. of irreversi- 
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ble laws, and can not help but come out of it. Therefore, in 
positivism there can be no room for the freedom of the 
will. A man acts because he must act. He acts thus and 
thus because his development is thus and thus. Of course, 
there are deep mysteries about this strange and regal human 
will; but there does fall at least this sunlight on it. Con- 
sciousness declares it to be freely self-determining, and there- 
fore men are consciously held under moral responsibility. 

Dr. Tyndall’s criminal vows he tells him a lie when he 
tells him he can not help robbing or ravishing or murdering. 
It is safe to fall back upon the facts of consciousness. It 
is impossible, in the long run, to persuade men that they 
are not facts. Men snow better. 

We may find a further defense from positivism in the 
causal intuition. Men can not help feeling that the caused 
must have a causer, and that the evidence of intelligence 
and will in the thing caused compels the truth of will and 
of intelligence, and so of personality in the causer. The 
Great Companion is not dead. 

We may find a further defense against positivism in the _ 
fact, that a purely positivistic science has never yet made 
out its critical case. The fundamental postulate of this 
science is that matter is sufficient for itself. If matter be 
sufficient for itself, it must somewhere show that it is so. 
In other words, spontaneous generation must be a fact and 
must be seen to be such. That never has been shown. 
The wonderfully clear and elaborate articles by Dr. Tyndall, 
published recently in the Mineteenth Century, detailing ex- 
periments going on through ten years, in all sorts of cir- 
cumstances, in London, amid the clear air of the Alps, and 
consuming as many as ten thousand separate glass vessels, 
are Dr. Tyndall’s confession, as he is frank enough to say, 
against his expectations and his hopes, that spontaneous gen- 
eration has never been proven and can not be. The door 
that confession leaves open is wide enough for the entrance 
of the supernatural. Matter is not sufficient for itself. 

Still another defense against positivism lies in the truth, 
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that in the turning and crucial places, where the whole thing 
hinges, positivists always assume, and never prove. For 
example, Professor Clifford says, consciousness is a function 
of the brain; unless the universe be a single brain itself 
there can be no conscious God. Now, this entire argument 
rests upon the enormous assumption that consciousness is a 
function of the brain. 

Let it be true, as Dr. Tyndall asserts, that every thought 
and feeling has its definite mechanical correlative, that it is 
accompanied by a certain breaking up and remarshaling of 
the atoms of the brain. Doubtless, it is true. Doubtless, 
it is the fact that every motion of consciousness writes its 
result in breaking and marshaling atoms in the wonderful 
organism of the human brain. But it is one thing to grant 
this, and another thing to say that consciousness is a function 
of the brain, that the breaking and marshaling atoms cause 
consciousness. Dr. Tyndall would say that he did not know 
whether the conscious soul held the helm of the brain, or the 
brain held the helm of the conscious soul. He does not like 
squarely to face the thing. But other men do declare that 
the brain holds the helm of the conscious soul; that the con- 
scious soul is the function of the brain. How do they know? 
To affirm that is to pass from the realm of science, z. ¢., 
knowledge, into the realm of hypothesis. To say that is the 
purest possible assumption. And down in these root-places 
you always find just such assumptions. And let it be noted, 
they are assumptions against the soul’s own consciousness. 
That, through all the ages, has been saying, ‘‘I am other 
than that in which I am enshrined. I am no function; I 
am mistress.” 

But, after all, our best defense against this positivism, and 
our best remedy for it, is the constant preaching of the super- 
natural Christ. To the Greek he may be foolishness, and to 
the Jew a stumbling-block, but unto them which are called 
he is the power of God and the wisdom of God. Knowl- 
edge of him makes life worth living. He pardons sin. He 
lifts to nobleness. He comforts sorrow. He opens heaven. 
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He appeals to and satisfies wants and longings, which, 
though positivism may deny, it never can eradicate. 

Mr. Mallock has evidently studied the history of positiv- 
istic thought better than he has studied the critical history 
of the Bible. He gives the Bible up in a single sentence, 
almost. And then, since he has dethroned positivism, and 
affirmed, instead, the supernatural, and must have some- 
where, some home and evidence for the supernatural, rushes 
open-mouthed to the Romish Church, and if he does not 
take it down himself, advises others, to at a gulph, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Credo quia impossibile est.’’ But still the Bible remains, 
and still does it reveal a sinless, atoning, supernatural Christ. 
He is the Divine descent toward man. Under the healing 
beams of this Day-spring from on high, it is impossible that 
man forget his God, his soul, his immortality. 
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ARTICLE II. 


“THE FIRST RESURRECTION.” 


BY PROFESSOR GEO. D. B. PEPPER, D. D. 


THE discussion of this subject is attended with its own 
perils. Among these one is that, whatever view is main- 
tained, it is sure to conflict with the cherished views of hon- 
ored brethren. The theme is one of a class as to which 
there seems to exist a peculiar sensitiveness. Occasionally 
a mere spark here causes an explosion which is more noisy 
than useful. The consciousness of the peril will serve to 
avert it, if it makes us more kindly considerate both in 
writing and in reading, 

Again, we are in danger of giving undue relative atten- 
tion to this and kindred topics. The discussion must have 
reference not only to millenarian theories, but to those sub- 
lime-events which these theories all alike attempt correctly 
to exhibit. Such is the transcendent significance of those 
events both in their own nature and in their relation to the 
entire preceding course of human history, constituting, as 
they do, its final issue and culmination, that to the devout 
student they have an interest quite absorbing and even 
awful. Hence we are in danger of giving to these events 
our chief time and strength, in both our study and teach- 
ing. Such a course would be as wise as for the florist to 
give his chief or exclusive attention to the structure and 
qualities of the flowers to the neglect of inquiring into the 
nature and distinctions of seeds, into the qualities and adap- 
tations of soils, into the laws and conditions of growth, and 
into means and methods of culture. The flower is, indeed, 
the essential thing as end, but the flower will never be- 
come a flower except through means. One must, indeed, 
know and appreciate the beauty, worth, and glory of the 
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flower in order to appreciate the need of understanding 
the means of its production, and to inspire hope in their 
use; but it would be ruin to become so absorbed in the 
contemplation and exposition of the coming flower as to 
neglect that which alone either will or can cause it to 
come. Our great business as Christian workers is with the 
present permanent moral and spiritual relations of men 
with God, to secure for ourselves and others such a life and 
growth as shall, at the last, blossom out into the glory of the 
predicted ‘‘resurrection of the just,’ and fruit in eter- 
nal pleasures at God’s right hand. If it be not so pleasant 
to dig about the roots of character, so inspiring to disclose 
and enforce the doctrines and duties of present relationship 
to God and his government, it has at least the special glory 
of being our proper business, and of having the promise of 
that final bloom and fruitage. 

In the twentieth chapter of the book of Revelation, 
once in the fifth and once in the sixth verse, we find the 
phrase, ‘‘The First Resurrection.” It is found nowhere 
else in Scripture, and whenever elsewhere men use the 
phrase, it is in the sense which they believe it to have in 
these two verses. Whatever doctrine is taught under this 
name, those teaching it deduce, in part at least, from the 
passage in which the phrase occurs, and they understand 
the passage to call that doctrine ‘‘The First Resurrection.” 
We shall, therefore, consider the meaning of the phrase as 
found in the two verses already named. 

Elsewhere in the New Testament the word dydoracc 
[anastasis] is used of the resurrection of the physically dead, 
and to this usage there is only the single exception of Luke 
ii, 34, where it designates a rising up to spiritual life, and 
the attendant favor of God. The writer says that Christ is 
appointed for the fall and resurrection [dvdoraac] of many 
in Israel. The connection with other parallel passages 
shows that the resurrection of the physically dead is not 
here intended. The verb of the same root is, however, 
used with great variety and latitude of meaning. It desig- 
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nates the simple act of rising from a sitting posture or from 
sleep, a rising up against one as an assailant, an appearance 
before a tribunal, and, in general, in life as an actor in hu- 
man affairs, and often the return of the dead to life. The 
kindred word é@yetpeev, to awake, is used with the same va- 
riety and latitude of meaning. The noun éyeporc, of the 
same root, occurs only once (Matt. xxvii, 53), and then of 
the resurrection of Christ. 

But, apart from our passage, the resurrection of the phys- 
ically dead is not a conception every-where identical. Some- 
times it is a return to natural or physical life. With Christ, 
and perhaps those mentioned in Matthew xxvii, 52, 53, it 
was different. Again, it is the resurrection of the right- 
eous, the better resurrection or resurrection from the dead, 
resurrection unto life; then, the resurrection of the unjust 
or ‘resurrection unto judgment; then, generally, the resur- 
rection of the dead, though the connection must determine 
whether this expression includes both the righteous and the 
wicked. It certainly sometimes means only the former, and 
is used as the synonym of ‘‘resurrection frvm the dead.” 
Compare Luke xx, 35, with Matthew xxii, 31, and with 
the same phrase in 1 Corinthians xv, 12, 13, 21, 42, where 
the whole scope of the discussion, especially the context 
of verse forty-two, makes it certain that only the resurrec- 
tion of saints is under consideration. It will be assumed 
that in all these cases there is the common idea of a return 
to embodied life, and that this return is the resurrection. 

Sometimes, however, death and life designate by meta- 
phor the opposite spiritual condition of a person or commu- 
nity. Corresponding to these uses a resurrection is a change 
from the states known as death to those known as life. In 
our conversion we pass from death unto life, and so are 
risen with Christ to newness of inward spiritual life. Again, 
the apostle in Romans xi, 15, exclaims, ‘‘If the casting 
away of them [the Jews] be the reconciling of the world, 
what shall the receiving of them be but life from the dead.” 


He seems in thought to go back to Ezekiel’s vision of dry 
VoL. IT, No. 5.—2 
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bones and their quickening, and to use the same figure in 
the same national application. There is one other very 
peculiar and significant conception of the resurrection of 
the dead presented by our Savior when he declares that the 
appearance of John the Baptist was the fulfillment of the 
prediction that Elijah should ‘‘first come.” John came in 
the spirit and power of Elijah, and Christ assures us that 
this, exactly, was the kind of resurrection or re-appearance 
intended in the prophecy. To the resurrection of the dead, 
in whatever of the above senses we take the term, Christ 
holds the relation of author. Even his own life he laid 
down and again took up. Hence he is ‘‘the resurrection,” 
as being its author or cause. 

Turning now to Revelation xx, 5, 6, let us endeavor to 
ascertain what it is which is there called ‘‘the first resurrec- 
tion.”” And here we first ask: Of whom or of what is this 
a resurrection? To this question the fourth verse gives 
answer. The closely literal rendering of that verse is as 
follows: ‘‘And I saw thrones (and they sat upon them, 
and judgment was given to them), and the souls of those 
having been beheaded because. of the testimony of Jesus 
and because of the Word of God, and whosoever did not 
worship the beast nor his image, and did not receive the 
stamp upon the forehead.” Notice that the verb ‘‘I saw” 
stands at the head of the verse, and is used only once. 
This single use of the verb indicates that the objects seen 
are to be regarded together as a totality. The structure of 
the verse would at first sight favor the view that the persons 
seen were seen as three classes: (1) The enthroned; (2) the 
martyrs; and (3) whosoever had not the beast’s stamp on 
the forehead—that is, the household of faith as a whole. 
The position of the word ‘‘thrones,”’ however, and the last 
sentence of the verse which affirms of all the persons seen 
that they lived and reigned, make more natural, perhaps, 
the view that we have two general objects of vision de- 
scribed, (1) thrones as occupied, and (2) their occupants. 
On this view the thrones were filled by persons executing 
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judgment, and the persons who execute the judgment are 
described as (1) those beheaded because they testified for © 
Christ, and (2) all whosoever bore not the mark of the 
beast. Whether we regard these persons as two classes of 
Christians, the more and the less prominent in Christian 
faith and works, or rather regard the last clause as a further 
description of the persons to be included in the beheaded, 
the pronoun o?reve¢ (whosoever) has its signification of uni- 
versality, and requires us to include in the number declared 
to have lived and reigned all who were seen not to have 
the beast’s sign in their forehead. Both uses of the pro- 
noun occur, and our present purpose makes it needless to 
determine which of the two it has here. It certainly can 
not be doubtful whether any who worshiped the beast and 
bore his mark on their foreheads were true Christians, for 
apart from the intrinsic absurdity of such a self-contradictory 
statement, other passages show that the beast party consti- 
tuted those who were to be cast into the lake of fire and 
brimstone. The line of division, therefore, is in this clause 
drawn, not between saints and saints, but between saints and 
no saints; not between classes of Christians, but between 
Christians and not Christians. This conclusion, which the 
language of the verse itself makes sure, is, if possible, made 
even surer than sure by the further words of the sixth verse. 
There, referring to precisely the same persons as in the fourth 
verse, and to no others, the apostle says: ‘‘ Blessed and holy 
he who hath part in the first resurrection; upon them the 
second death hath not power, but they shall be priests of 
God and of Christ, and shall reign with him a thousand 
years.”” All who are in Christ Jesus are in the New Testa- 
ment every-where declared to be blessed and holy, and 
upon none of them, nay not one, shall ‘‘ the second death,”’ 
the final casting into the lake of fire, have power or au- 
thority. No terms could well have been invented by which 
it could be more clearly and strongly set forth that the con 
trast drawn is between Christ’s people and Satan’s people, 
not between two classes of Christ’s people. 
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But while the entire multitude seen in vision before the 
resurrection are thus divided, the language shows that only 
the dead are seen, or, at least, that men are seen only as 
dead. The last statement of the fourth verse is, that ‘‘ they 
[z.e., the saints previously described] lived and reigned with 
Christ a thousand years.”” This word ‘‘ lived,” in the con- 
nection, fairly implies a change from a previous state, which 
was not life, but was death. The word resurrection confirms 
this view, while the expression, ‘‘the rest of the dead,” in 
the fifth verse, excludes all question. 

We have still further to determine whether, in the apos- 
tle’s vision, there was a view of all Christians who had died 
previously to the time of the first resurrection, or only of a 
part. If he saw all, or what amounts to the same thing, if 
he saw those who zepresented all, and not a certain class or 
division, then was the ‘‘ first resurrection” so far general as 
to be the resurrection of all the dead in Christ. That all, and 
not a class, were included seems certain. Throughout the 
three preceding chapters—the 17th, 18th, and 19th—the beast 
is the embodiment of all anti-Christian powers on the earth, 
and the whole world of unchristian anti-Christian humanity 
is identified with the beast in interest and spirit, as the ad- 
herents and worshipers of the beast. The men of Christ 
and the men of the beast, added together, constitute the 
whole of mankind, as there contemplated. It is under this 
conception that the apostle describes those who have part 
in the first resurrection as ‘‘ whosoever,” all who, did not 
worship the beast’s image and bear the mark of beast dis- 
cipleship. Again, those having part in the first resurrection 
are described as those, and, by fair implication, as a// those, 
over whom the second death, the final utter and everlasting 
banishment from God, does not have power. To the same 
general effect is the positive description of them as blessed 
and holy. These terms belong to Christ’s people universally 
and indiscriminately, and are thus universally applied. The 
only suggestion of limitation is found in the words, ‘‘ be- 
headed on account of the testimony of Jesus and on account 
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of the Word of God,” and in the reference to the thrones and 
kingly rule. As respects the latter reference, it makes not 
one whit against universality ; for, apart from the fact that it 
is the express doctrine of the New Testament that every dis- 
ciple of Jesus is, by virtue of his discipleship, a-king with 
Jesus—the whole number of Christ’s people a nation of 
kings reigning conjointly with each other, and with their 
Great Head (John iii, 3, 6; 1 Peter, ii, 9), the nature of 
the reigning here intended will be shown to set aside all im- 
plication of limitation. As respects the description of the 
saints as beheaded, we have already seen that the structure 
of the verse makes it more natural to regard this clause as 
co-ordinate with that which follows, so that in the first clause 
should be mentioned the Aevoes of Christian faith, and in the 
second the body as a whole. But if we choose to regard the 
second clause as describing yet further the persons men- 
tioned in the first, we still have the universal reference; and 
the thought is, that the life of Christ in the soul of all who 
choose and worship him in preference to the beast is such a 
life as was revealed in the period of which the preceding 
chapters treat—a life of fidelity to the truth even to the mar- 
tyr’s death. This is a precious and true thought which runs 
through the New Testament, and is full of comfort to the 
humblest of God’s children, whether it was or was not the 
apostle’s intent here to assert it. Thus, whichever interpre- 
tation is chosen, not only the necessity, but even the inti- 
mation of limitation is utterly wanting. 

It remains now to determine what this resurrection is. 
We have in the fourth verse the words, ‘‘and they lived and 
reigned with Christ a thousand years.” Then in the fifth 
verse it is added, ‘‘ The rest of the dead (of doezoi tay 
vexp@v) did not live until the thousand years were ended.” 
Then the apostle adds, ‘‘ ths is the first resurrection.”” The 
expression, ‘‘this,’’ shows that in those two sentences we 
have the apostle’s statement of what constituted the first 
resurrection. He, however, adds in the sixth verse that its 
subjects are happy and holy, not subject to the second death 
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or final doom of the finally lost, and are throughout the 
thousand years to be priests of God and Christ, and to reign 
with him. We have already found that all the dead in 
Christ seen in the vision had part in the first resurrec- 
tion; ‘‘the rest of the dead,” therefore, are not Christ’s 
disciples, but belong to the beast party. Of these, also, 
there was to be a resurrection at the close of the thousand 
years, for in saying that ‘‘the rest of the dead” did not 
live until the thousand years were ended, it is plainly im- 
plied and virtually asserted that at that time they did live, 
or come into life. And here we should mark well the fact 
that they begin to live again at the close of the period des- 
ignated a thousand years, and before that period which fol- 
lows it, during which Satan is abroad, unrestrained on the 
earth, to which there is given equal prominence with the pre- 
ceding (verses 7-10), and whose duration the apostle does not 
indicate, except by the words ‘“‘ little time.’’ There is a resur- 
rection to take place at the close of this Satanic period, as 
the sublime description in verses 11-15 discloses. But we 
must not confound the close with the beginning of the period, 
and the totally distinct resurrections which occur respectively 
at the close and at the beginning. The prominence which 
is given to the period of Satanic activity, the vastness of 
change in circumstances indicated in the eleventh verse, as 
preceding the account of the resurrection following, the fact 
of two sharply distinguished accounts in immediate succes- 
sion, and the broad differences of the accounts themselves, 
make it as clear as light that we have an entirely different 
resurrection at the close of the thousand years from that at 
the close of the Satanic period succeeding the thousand 
years. The one of these resurrections occurs wethin the 
course of human history, while there are nations on the 
earth, while Christ and his saints are acting together as 
Head and body—the Head revealing judgments ‘¢hrough 
the body, and defore that sublime moment described in the 
eleventh verse, when the Lord Jesus comes forth into man- 
ifestation alone in his sole, unshared sovereignty, sitting in 
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solitary separation upon the one only throne, ‘‘the great 
white throne,” singly to judge all the dead, ‘‘ small and great.” 

This final resurrection comes after the course of human 
history, with its succession of generations, is closed, and in 
connection with the sole session of the one only Judge upon 
his one only throne. The first resurrection, therefore, is not 
contrasted with the resurrection described in verses II-I5, 
but with that which occurs at the close of the thousand 
years, and the beginning of the Satanic period. The first res- 
urrection introduces and gives character to the one thousand 
years’ period ; the second resurrection introduces and gives 
character to the immediately succeeding Satanic period. 

As respects that resurrection which is described in the 
last verses of the chapter, there is every reason to identify 
it with that which is usually called simply the resurrection, 
or the general resurrection, which includes the resurrection 
of both: the righteous and the wicked, the resurrection 
unto life and unto condemnation, which, according to the 
uniform representations of the New Testament elsewhere, 
when speaking to the point, is to be in immediate connec- 
tion with Christ’s appearance in his sole sovereignty alone 
on his unshared throne of judgment—in immediate connec- 
tion with this event, but a connection of subsequence: and 
not of antecedence; in immediate connection with Christ’s 
second coming to judge finally the whole family of man, and 
so to effect an immediate transition to the complete retri- 
butions of eternity. We see from the twelfth verse that the 
books of judgment include ‘‘ the book of life,’ and that the 
separation effected by the Judge is a separation between all 
whose names are in that book on the one hand, and all, on 
the other hand, whose names are not in that book. This 
makes the judgment absolutely universal for the race, as the 
description of the resurrection shows z to be universal. 
(Comp. Matt. xxv, 32, with 1 Thes. iv, 14-17.) To this view 
corresponds the succeeding description of the state of God’s 
people after that resurrection and judgment. While the lan- 
guage, with its imagery, is necessarily earthly, as must be 
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all language and imagery used by and for the race of man 
while on the earth, yet not only is there warning given 
in the very first words of the description (xxi, 1), that a 
new meaning is now lodged in the old words (‘‘and I saw 
heaven new and earth new, for the first heaven and the first 
earth are passed away, and the sea exists not any more ”’), 
but such a spirit of absolutely serene, holy, heavenly, divine, 
infinite calm pervades the whole, that we know ourselves to 
be in another world. This comes after the awful tempests, 
shaking earth and heaven, which raged and howled along 
down through the chapters in which is depicted the course 
of history until the millennium ; and it is also broadly distin- 
guished from the account of the millennium itself. Finality, 
absoluteness of rest and reward, this is the characteristic 
of chapters xx and xxi. Only occasional glimpses of this 
had been elsewhere given—no such prolonged view. The 
glorious summit of this glorious mountain rose so. high as 
to have been in the view of the pilgrim of God even from 
Adam’s day; but only the summit had been seen, and that 
as the far off goal of all saintly becoming for both the indi- 
vidual and the race, the hope of the Church and the goal 
of all holy endeavor. But now as the apostle has been 
translated beyond the last dreadful scene of Satanic power 
and desolation, the whole of the blessed mountain, from 
base to topmost summit, rises full in the near view, and his 
language of description is transfigured into the glory of the 
mountain itself. 

Our way has now brought us to conclude, (1) that the 
first resurrection is a resurrection of all the righteous at the 
beginning of the one thousand years; (2) that the second 
resurrection, with which it is contrasted, is a resurrection of 
‘the rest of the dead,” z. ¢., of all the wicked at the close 
of the one thousand years, and before the Satanic period, 
which intervenes between the one thousand years and the final 
general resurrection of both the righteous and the wicked; 
(3) that both the first resurrection and the second resurrec- 
tion are within the established course of human history, and 
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herein are contrasted with the final resurrection, which is 
the close and culmination of that constituted course. We 
are thus brought very near to a definite and final answer to 
the question, what is ‘‘the first resurrection?” 

The final resurrection, described in the last verses of this 
chapter, as we know from doctrinal statements in other writ- 
ings of the New Testament, is the restoration of the dead to 
their own bodily life, like the resurrection of Christ from the 
grave, and, probably, like the resurrection of those saints who 
came forth as first fruits and earnests of the final harvest in 
connection with Christ’s resurrection, showing themselves 
alive to suitable witnesses in Jerusalem. This we may, for 
convenience, call the literal resurrection. The most copious 
account of it, as respects the saints, is that given by Paul in 
1 Cor. xv, but with that account all the less extended refer- 
ences elsewhere are in perfect accord. That resurrection is 
a single event. No man experiences that resurrection, or a 
resurrection of that kind, more than once. Not only is there 
nowhere a suggestion that one does or can be thus raised 
twice, but every-where the contrary is so clearly implied 
that we surely need not stop to argue the point. But all 
mankind have part in that literal resurrection. The first 
resurrection and the second are, therefore, different in kind 
from that, for all who have part in these have part also in 
that. They are not literal resurrections, in the sense of res- 
urrections to bodily life. Thus much negatively. 

For the positive part of our answer we now look, first, 
to the account of the two events as given in our passage, 
and, next, to the use elsewhere made of the terms and im- 
agery here employed. 

In the three preceding chapters the apostle has given 
an account of the destruction of the great anti-Christian 
beast power which had held sway in all the earth. This 
chapter begins with the vision of the binding of Satan fora 
thousand years, in order to the possible realization on earth 
of a state of things in direct contrast with the previous 
dominance of sin. This description, comprising the first three 
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verses, is thus introductory to a description of the realization 
of the new state. The realization itself is described in the 
next three verses (4-6). It was a resurrection of all the 
saints as being their reappearance with life and in their true 
character as kings and priests with Christ, a royal priesthood 
in the power and dominance befitting their character. This 
appearance in this character constituted the ,era, what it 
was in contrast to that which preceded, and to that which 
followed. 

At the end of the thousand years, according tothe fifth 
verse, ‘‘the rest of the dead lived.’”’ This coming to life 
and continuing in life constituted this new era what it was 
in contrast with the preceding. But when the apostle has 
completed his description of the thousand years’ period, the 
clause, thrown into that description to mark the distinction 
of the resurrection of the saints to life and of the resurrec- 
tion of ‘‘the rest of the dead”’ to life, is explained in the next 
three verses (7-9), where the realization of the final Satanic 
period, constituted such by the return of these dead to their 
life, is described more fully. According to this description 
the change is effected by a revival of that old Satanic spirit, 
influence, power, and domination throughout the earth, and 
over God’s people, which had characterized the times pre- 
ceding the millennium. Satan had been bound for a thou- 
sand years, but is now abroad again to do the same work 
and effect the same general state of things as before. Satan 
is loosed from his restraint, and goes forth to deceive the 
nations which are in the four corners of the earth, the Gog 
and Magog, to assemble them to the war, whose number is 
as the sand of the sea, and they go up on the breadth of the 
earth and encompass the camp of the saints and the beloved 
city. Clearly, this revival or resurrection is the reappear- 
ance of the Satan spirit and influence, and the restoration 
of the Satan party to its former universal power and domi- 
nation. This is the resurrection of ‘‘the rest of the dead ;” 
that is, of the party of wickedness. 

The description of these two successive periods thus 
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makes it obvious that the two resurrections are not resur- 
rections of individuals, personally, to their embodied life, 
but the rise of the two great parties, which together com- 
prise all mankind, to power and sway on earth. First, 
from that oppression and depression which the previous 
revelations had so vividly and sublimely disclosed, the party 
of Christ arises to a life and sway never before enjoyed. 
After that the party of Satan comes back again into a life 
and sway like that which it had before enjoyed. The dead 
in Christ as a party were made thus alive. The dead of 
Satan as a party were made thus alive. Such is the nature 
of the resurrection according to the natural, and hence 
‘‘normal,”’ interpretation of the immediate account, con- 
firmed by the context before and after. 

Is such a use of the terms and imagery unknown to 
other parts of Scripture? Even if such use were not found 
elsewhere in the Bible, it would remain too clear for dispute 
that it is not only a very natural use, but one which is cur- 
rent in our own language, and probably in all others. A 
party, a society, an organization, which is perpetuated from 
age to age, is spoken of as rising to life or reviving, when 
it gains greatly in membership and sway, especially after 
a period of obscurity and almost extinction. And it is 
equally pertinent to say that the dead party rises, or to say“ 
that the dead of the party arise. Which of these express- 
ions should be chosen would depend upon the connection. 
Hence, even if John had nowhere else found such an appli- 
cation of terms, he might ce:tainly have made it, and be 
exempt from even rhetorical censure. And they who 
stumble not at his symbolism and metaphors in other chap- 
ters have small need to trip here. 

But we have already seen that the word resurrection and 
its synonyms are elsewhere used to express a variety of 
meanings, and are not tied down to the one import of the 
restoration of a dead person to bodily life. In the eleventh 
of Romans Paul uses the phrase ‘‘life from the dead”’ to de- 
note precisely the meaning here assigned to it, and appar- 
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ently precisely the event of which John writes. We have 
also the vision of the valley of dry bones in Ezekiel, which 
is of the same general import; while our Lord himself 
states with the utmost precision, that the prediction of 
Elijah’s reappearance or resurrection was fulfilled in the 
appearance of John the Baptist in ‘‘the spirit and power of 
Elijah.” Again and again are the words life, king, reign, 
used as we have understood John’s language. The apostles 
sit on thrones, judging the twelve tribes by virtue of their 
authoritative proclamation and inauguration of that Gospel 
which is the acknowledged law of God’s Israel and the right- 
ful law of all mankind. What may be the form of their 
personal activity in their present relation with the great 
Head of the Church as he efficiently guides and rules his 
people, we need not determine in order to understand the 
language of the promise, and far less need we find in it any 
assertion of a political and temporal activity. The pros- 
perity of Christians is by Paul called a reigning, and the 
prevalence of death from Adam to Moses a reign of death. 

Our interpretation implies the current post-millenarian 
doctrine, and is not friendly to the current pre-millenarian- 
ism. Whatever arguments favor the latter as against the 
former, have more or less direct bearing against our inter- 
‘pretation. Whatever arguments favor the former as against 
the latter, make for our interpretation. There is neither 
space nor need to consider the lines of evidence touching 
those general schemes. It has seemed better to restrict 
within narrower limits the d’scussion, even though it has 
involved the necessity of passing unnoticed much that is 
both pertinent and weighty. Each man can easily supply 
for himself the considerations, ~vo and com, which the main 
lines of argumentation for the two great schemes of doc- 
trine furnish, and perhaps each will need to guard somewhat 
against the peril of imagining himself upon a lofty summit 
of vision, where he can see all things as they are, while 
they of the opposite faith are far down in the mists and 
fogs of the valley, dimly discerning the bodies of their fel- 
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low-men, which, but for their movements, would seem 
rather like trees of the forest. There is nothing so pitiable 
as that serenely contemptuous pity with which the moteless- 
eyed scholar talks down to his beam-eyed brother. And 
so may God guard us against both indifference and omnis- 
cience, and help us to get and keep his truth in the spirit 
of love—in love to get and keep it, in love to declare and 
teach it, in love to obey and live it. And though we may 
not now see alike, we can walk and work together, and then 
it may be pleasant some millions of years hence to talk 
over our present differences. Possibly we may then laugh 
each at the other, and every one at himself, as we note how 
short of the mark and how wide of the mark were the con- 
fident judgments of both sides and all sides alike. 
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ArTICLE III. 


HENRY VIII AND THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. 


BY REV. PHILIP S. MOXOM. 


No period of time since the dawning of the Christian 
era is, in some respects, so full of interest to the student 
as the sixteenth century. It has been well said that ‘‘his- 
tory has its hill-tops,’— places where the race leaves the 
beaten path in the valley, and climbs suddenly to some 
towering eminence whence the eye looks ‘‘before and 
after,” and ranges over a field bounded by a wide horizon. 
The Reformation time is such an eminence. 

I propose to consider:—1. The prominent character- 
istics; 2. The antecedents; and 3. The historical pro- 
gress of the English Reformation down to the death of 
Henry VIII. 


I. CHARACTERISTICS. 


Among the reformatory movements of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the English Reformation is unique. Though essen- 
tially the same great forces were working in England as 
those which wrought so great a transformation in Conti- 
nental religious thought and life, the forms in which they 
manifested themselves, and the kind and order of results 
which they produced were, in some respects, very different. 
The German reform was, at first, mainly ecclesiastical, and 
religious ; afterwards, it was political as well. But political 
reform in Germany was very slow in establishing itself; and 
it is only within the present century that it has approached 
any thing like completion. In England, the opposite is 
true. It is, of course, impossible, in the case of any Euro- 
pean nation which was involved in the Reformation move- 
ment, to draw hard and fast lines between the distinctively 
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religious and the distinctively political changes which took 
place during the sixteenth century. These changes were 
so inextricably blended, because of the close relations 
which then existed between Church and state, that it is 
extremely difficult to separate the purely ecclesiastical from 
the purely political. Religion, law, government were inter- 
woven in a seamless web, and the clear separation of relig- 
ious from civil matters, which began with the appearance 
of Luther, and went on during the succeeding years, was 
accompanied with frequent and violent shocks and revolu- 
tions. Still, it may be said, in general, that the German 
Reformation was predominantly religious. It was only sub- 
ordinately and consequentially that it was political. 

In England the case was widely different. There the first 
stages of the Reformation proper were political. Its leaders 
were not, as on the Continent, great preachers and theologi- 
ans; but statesmen, diplomatists, and politicians. The eccle- 
siastics who bore a prominent part in the early years of the 
English Reformation were distinguished less as churchmen 
than as politicians. Wolsey was an astute politician, and it 
is as a politician, rather than as a religious leader, that he is 
to be estimated. Thomas Cromwell was nothing if he was 
not a politician and statesman. Cranmer, even, is promi- 
nent, at least during the first part of his career, as a polli- 
tician, rather than as a religious reformer. Political changes 
preceded, religious changes followed, in the progress of 
the English Reformation. The revolt of England from the 
papacy was political. The ecclesiastical laws passed under 
Henry VIII were political in their significance. 

It is evident, from a study of the characters and motives 
of the leaders in the English Reformation movement that 
their purpose was not at first religious. They seem not to 
have desired any change in the creed and ecclesiastical order 
of the Church. Whatever desires for a purification of doc- 
trines and a simplification of religious forms may have pre- 
vailed in the minds of many thoughtful men in England who 
were not in prominent relations with the court, in the minds 
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of the leaders, and especially of Henry VIII, the main de- 
sire was simply for the severance of the English Church 
from the surveillance and dictatorship of the Roman pontiff. 

As a fact, there was no immediate change made in the 
creed, and never were radical and extreme changes made in the 
ritual. The English Reformation during the reign of Henry 
VIII can scarcely be called Protestant. England certainly 
did not, in any general sense, become Protestant until well 
on in the reign of Elizabeth. The violent Catholic reaction 
under ‘‘ Bloody Mary” against the Protestant measures in- 
stituted by the Duke of Somerset and Edward VI, with 
Cranmer for his chief councilor, shows how little Protestant 
England had become up to that time. 

During the reign of Elizabeth, Protestant ideas, nourished 
by the strange and tragic incidents which had made the pre- 
ceding half century one of the most memorable periods ;in 
English history, struck their roots deeply into the common 
English heart. From that time until the present, notwith- 
standing the presence and influence of a national Church, a 
large section of which leaned far toward Romanism, Eng- 
land has been the most soundly and solidly Protestant coun- 
try in the eastern hemisphere. 


IJ. ANTECEDENTS. 


As the Continental Reformation had its herald in John 
Huss, of Prague, so the English Reformation had its still 
earlier herald in John Wycliffe, of Oxford. The latter, living 
in the latter half of the fourteenth century, by his assiduous 
and fearless efforts to disseminate a pure religion and a Bib- 
lical faith in the midst of an age darkened by vice and be- 
numbed with superstition, had kindled into life a strange fire 
in the common English heart. This fire was destined to be, 
here, beaten out with merciless persecution, there, smoth- 
ered by cruel restrictions; but it could not be entirely 
quenched. Through more than a century it smoldered 
on in many a retired place, in the hearts of faithful, albeit 
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occasionally fanatical, Lollards. These followers of Wycliffe 
were numerous in some parts of England as late as the be- 
ginning of Henry VIII’s reign, and later on they furnished 
some of the best blood and brawn of Elizabethan Protest- 
antism. In these Bible-reading, earnest-thinking men was 
a force which, sooner or later, must make a reformation in- 
evitable. 

During the fifteenth century the great intellectual awak- 
ening, familiarly called ‘‘The Revival of Learning,’ took 
place in Italy. The immigration into the Latin peninsula 
of the Greek scholars and the classic Greek learning, occa+ 
sioned by the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople in 1455, 
brought a new infusion of life into western civilization. The 
Greek classics; the writings of Plato, of Aristotle, ungar- 
bled by blundering Latinizers, and of a multitude of others, 
philosophers, mathematicians, orators, poets—now became 
the objects of enthusiastic study. The Scriptures, also, in 
the original tongues were read with greatest zeal and ‘in- 
terest. Under Cosmo de Medici arose the ‘‘ Platonic Acad- 
emy’”’ in Florence, and Ficino, Politian, and Pico della Mi- 
randola began their brilliant career. At this time, too, 
Savonarola appeared to run a course of meteoric splendor 
as the Luther of Italy. On every hand a new religious and 
intellectual activity burst forth. England quickly caught 
the contagion of this freshly awakened life. Students from 
Oxford sat in the academy, and listened with rapt attention 
to the eloquence of Florentine scholars. Grocyn and Lin- 
acre, among others, carried the contagion to the centers of 
English intellectual life. John Colet, a disciple of the New 
Learning, struck hard blows at the'dreary and profitless sub- 
tleties of scholasticism, which were still tyrannizing over the 
minds of teachers and pupils alike at the University of Ox- 
ford; and, with a force and eloquence that startled and at- 
tracted listening hundreds, expounded the epistles of St. 
Paul. Erasmus soon began to wield a pen in the cause of 
a purer Christianity that made itself felt, not alone in Eng- 


land, but throughout all Europe. Thomas More, in his Utopia 
Vol. II, No. 1.—3 
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drew a prophgtic picture of the ideal Church and state, 
that many men, once seeing it, would strive to realize in 
life. In 1476 Caxton set up his printing press, and thus 
an agency was established which was, perhaps, the most 
powerful that ever existed for the promotion of religious 
and civil reform. The spell of the old system of thought 
was broken in many minds in England, before Luther blew 
his trumpet at Wittenberg and Worms—whose blast shook 
the papal throne and awoke echoes in all the forests and 
vales of ‘‘ Father-land.” 
” Thus the way was steadily preparing for reformation. In 
Church and state new wine had been introduced into the 
old skins, and they were ready to burst with the internal— 
or, as our Catholic friends would say, infernal—fermentation. 
There were other antecedents, however, which may be 
considered in the light of causes, and which rendered refor- 
mation of some character, sooner or later, inevitable. 
Among these were: (1) The strong national feeling 
which characterized Englishmen, more, perhaps, than any 
other European people. England was, what Germany was 
not, a consolidated nation. In the wars of the Roses most 
of the leading nobles, who kept alive a sort of semi-feudal- 
ism, were killed.* Henry of Richmond, the first Tudor, 
by his marriage with Elizabeth of York reconciled the two 
antagonistic houses of Lancaster and York, and by a: ceady, 
firm, and measurably wise rule did much to destroy fac- 
tions and unify the nation. There had long been, on the 
part of Englishmen, a strong dislike of papal interference. 
As early as the reign of Edward I statutes had been passed, 
aiming at the restriction of papal assumptions. These prov- 
ing ineffectual, in the reign of Edward III, 1353, the 
‘Statute of Premunire’’ was established, in which it was 
ordained ‘‘that if any did purchase translations, sentences 
of excommunication, bulls, or other instruments from the 


*It is said that, ‘in the wars of the Roses two kings had been mur- 
dered in the tower, ten princes slain in battle, and half the peerage had 
perished.” 
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court of Rome, against the king or his crown; or whoso- 
ever brought them to England, or did receive or execute 
them, they were out of the king’s protection, and that they 
should forfeit their goods and chattels to the king and their 
persons should be imprisoned.” (Burnet, Vol. I, pp. 176, 
177.) So great, however, was the hold which the papacy 
had upon England, and so tenacious was it of its privileges, 
that for much of the time after it was enacted even this 
statute was a dead letter, until it was revived by Henry 
VIII and turned into an instrument for ruining Cardinal 
Wolsey, and extracting from the English clergy a large 
sum of money (4118,000), and an admission of the royal 
supremacy over the English Church. Notwithstanding the 
facts that these statutes against the encroachments of the 
papacy were through long periods inoperative, there had 
long prevailed in the English court a certain jealousy of 
papal pretensions, and a certain impatience under the exac- 
tions of the Roman pontiff. 

The English feeling of dislike of foreign ecclesiastical 
control was of long standing, and at last ripened into a 
verification of the words which Shakspeare puts into the 
mouth of King John, as a message to Pope Innocent III: 


‘Tell him this tale; and from the mouth of England 
Add this much more—that no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions; 
But as we under heaven are supreme head, 
So under him that great supremacy, 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold, 
Without the assistance of a mortal hand— 
So tell the pope; all reverence set apart, 
To him and his usurped authority.” 
(** King John,” Act III, Scene 1.) 


This feeling of dislike of papal interference was strength- 
ened, and the same feeling was aroused to some extent even 
among the English clergy, by the abstraction from the 
realm, by the pope, of large annual sums of money. The 
pope claimed the first year’s income of every ecclesiastical 
office, and this tax was called ‘‘annates.”’ This tax pressed 
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heavily on the clergy, and, when opportunity was offered by 
the course of Henry VIII, many gladly threw it off. 

(2) The wide-spread’ and extreme corruption of the 
monks and clergy was another cause of discontent with the 
papal system, and did much to produce a persistent de- 
mand for reformation. At least, it made the task of Henry 
in revolting from the domination of the pope less diffi- 
cult than it otherwise would have been. The clergy were, 
in many instances, notoriously ignorant and dissipated. 
The monasteries were hot-beds of indolence and gluttony 
and licentiousness. The immunity from civil surveillance 
which the clergy enjoyed promoted an audacity of vice 
among them that is perfectly appalling to one who views 
their conduct through modern eyes. It would be impos- 
sible for me adequately to set forth the sensuality and vice 
prevalent among the religious orders at the outbreak of the 
Reformation, without using language which our readers 
would not tolerate. They are simply unreportable. The 
writings of Erasmus, which were very popular, especially a 
satire on the monks and priests, entitled ‘‘The Praise of 
Folly,” spread throughout Europe a knowledge of these 
ecclesiastical corruptions. Following the lead of Erasmus, 
who wrote in Latin, many writers of satirical pamphlets 
and doggerel rhymes, in the tongue of the common people, 
sprang up, whose trenchant, if not elegant, words aroused 
the ridicule and scorn of the laity against the monks, and 
provoked a wide-spread discontent which ripened into a 
demand for religious reform. 

Many earnest men, like Colet and More, and even eccle- 
siastics, like Bishops Morton and Warham and Cardinal 
Wolsey, became thoroughly awake to the necessity of moral 
reform. Doctrinal heresies, which had prevailed to some 
extent since the time of Wyckliffe, were vastly less objec- 
tionable to such men as Colet than the practical heresies 
of those who, by their position, should be the conservers 
of private and public righteousness. 

In 1520 John Colet, in a sermon before the convocation 
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of the clergy, burst forth in the following vigorous style: 
‘‘Would that for once you would remember your name and 
profession, and take thought for the reformation of the 
Church! Never was it more necessary, and never did the 
state of the Church need more vigorous endeavors.”’ ‘‘We 
are troubled with heretics,” he went on, ‘‘but no heresy of 
theirs is so fatal to us and to the people at large as the 
vicious and depraved lives of the clergy. That is the worst 
heresy of all.” 

The corrupt spirit of the clergy is shown very clearly by 
the fact that, because of this vigorous onslaught on clerical 
vices, Colet was himself charged with heresy, and efforts’ 
were made to have him convicted and punished. These 
efforts would, undoubtedly, have been successful but for the 
friendship to Colet of Archbishop Warham and the king. 

As late as 1536 a commission appointed by Thomas 
Cromwell for a general visitation of the monasteries, ‘‘re- 
ported to Parliament that two-thirds of the monks were 
leading vicious lives under cover of their cowls and hoods.” 

About this time, or a little later, Bishop Hugh Latimer, 
who was a contemporary of Wolsey and Cranmer, and who 
ended a life full of pure and noble zeal at the: martyr’s 
stake during the reign of Mary, in a bold sermon at St. 
Paul’s Cross, London, gave strong testimony against cler- 
ical faithlessness and indolence. This, it must be remem- 
bered, was after considerable reform had been accomplished 
in the religious orders. ‘‘I would ask a strange question,” 
he said. ‘‘Who is the most diligent bishop and prelate in 
all England, that passeth all the rest in doing of his office? 
I can tell, for I know who it is; I know him well. But 
now I think I see you listening and hearkening that I should 
name him. There is one that passeth all the others, and 
is the most diligent prelate and preacher in all England. 
And will ye know who it is? I will tell you. It is the 
devil. Among all the pack of them that have cure, the 
devil shall go for my money, for he applieth his business. 
Therefore, ye unpreaching prelates, learn of the devil to 
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be diligent in your office. If ye will not learn of God, for 
shame learn of the devil.” 

(3) A third cause which helped on the Reformation, 
which at least operated powerfully in its later stages, was a 
desire that existed in many minds for a simpler and more 
apostolic belief. There were those, and their number was 
not small, who sighed for a return to primitive simplicity, 
both in the statements of doctrine and the forms of wor- 
ship. All these causes operated in producing that temper 
of mind on the part of the people which finally resulted, 
not merely in the Protestantism of Elizabeth, but in the 
Protestantism of the Commonwealth and the Protestantism 
of the niheteenth century. 


III. Historica PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION TO 1534. 


Henry VIII came to the throne in 1509, at the age of 
eighteen years. During the reign of Henry VII and for 
some time after, indeed until the destruction of the invinci- 
ble Armada in Elizabeth’s time, Spain was a leading, if not 
the leading, power in Europe. Henry VII’s policy was one 
of peace and foreign alliance. In accordance with this 
‘ policy he had married his eldest son, Prince Arthur, to 
Catherine of Aragon, daughter of King Ferdinand and aunt 
of Charles, who some years after became emperor as Charles 
V. Within less than a year after the marriage Prince 
Arthur died. Henry VII, in his anxiety to perpetuate the 
Spanish alliance, and to retain Catherine’s dowry, obtained 
a dispensation from Pope Julius II, permitting him to marry 
Catherine to his next son, Henry. Such a dispensation was 
necessary, because it was contrary both to Levitical and 
canon law for a man to marry his brother’s widow. This 
dispensation was obtained the more easily, as the plea was 
put in that the marriage with Arthur had not been con- 
summated. On the strength of this dispensation Henry 
was betrothed immediately after the death of Arthur, when 
he was but twelve years old, to Catherine. It is said, how- 
ever, that the king, Henry VII, made his newly betrothed 
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heir sign a secret protest.against the marriage that, when he 
became of age, he might set the marriage aside if the turn 
of political events should make it desirable to do so. Upon 
the death of the king, Henry, now Henry VIII, wishing to 
continue the alliance with Spain married Catherine. 

The young king was comely of form and accomplished 
in manners. His education had been better than that of 
most English sovereigns, so that he was well acquainted, 
for a youth, with the scholastic philosophy and theology. 
Thanks to the grasping and extortionate avarice of his 
father, he was possessed of immense wealth. His youth, 
his pleasing address, his culture, and his prodigal generosity, 
made him very popular with the people. This popularity 
was heightened by almost the first act of his reign, namely, 
the arrest and execution of Empson and Dudley, who were 
the chief instruments of his father’s avarice, and whom the 
people bitterly hated for their merciless exactions of monéy 
for the king’s purse. He did not fail, however, to keep fast 
hold of the money which these men had plundered from the 
people. Henry’s popularity was so great that it lasted 
until nearly the close of his reign, though it sensibly les- 
sened as his true character became more evident to the 
mind of the masses. Those who greeted the young king 
with echoing plaudits as he stood forth on his coronation 
morn, in the full glow of his youthful beauty and strength, 
little knew what possibilities of greedy ambition and cruel 
self-will; of faithlessness and treachery and insatiable lust, 
were germinant in the heart of him who bowed his fair head 
to receive the glittering diadem of English royalty.* Will- 
iam Thomas, who seems to have been a contemporary of 
Henry’s, gives the following rose-colored picture of the king: 

“Of personage he was one of the goodliest men that lived in his 
times; being high of stature, in manner more than a man, and propor- 
tionable in all his members unto that height; of countenance he was 
most amiable; courteous and benign in gesture unto all persons, and 
especially unto strangers ; seldom or never offended with any thing, and 


*It was said of him that ‘*he never spared a woman in his lust or a 
man in his anger.” 
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of so constant a nature in himself that I believe few can say that ever 
he changed his cheer for any novelty, how contrary or sudden soever 
it were. Prudent he was in council and forecasting; most liberal in 
rewarding his faithful servants, and even unto his enemies, as it behov- 
eth a prince to be. He was learned in all sciences, and had the gift of 
many tongues. He was a perfect theologian, a good philosopher, and 
a strong man at arms, a jeweler, a perfect builder, as well of fortresses 
as of pleasant palaces, and from one to another there was no necessary 
kind of knowledge, from a king’s degree to a carter’s, but he had an 
honest sight of it.’’* 

Early in his reign Henry engaged, with reckless ardor, in 
the wars which at that time seemed the common avocation 
or the common play of European sovereigns. The chief 
actors in these wars were the king of France, the emperor, 
the pope, and the king of England. Charles V was, after 
1519, both king of Spain and emperor of Germany. Be- 
tween him and Francis I, of France, existed unceasing jeal- 
ousy and strife. The objects of mutual ambitious desire 
were certain Italian lands and cities. Of these the pope 
claimed, and strove to keep or gain, possession. Henry was 
sought now by one and now by the other of the combatants 
as an ally. Each nation in Europe was jealous of every 
other. If one grew threateningly strong, the others sought 
to combine against it, and lessen its power. England, by 
its insulated position, was less directly involved than either 
of the others, and so was called upon to fill, after a fashion, 
the office of arbiter. Cardinal Wolsey, who became Henry’s 
lord chancellor early in his reign, strove by his accomplished 
and subtle diplomacy so to shape events and control in- 
fluences that England should hold the balance of power. 
Great as was the diplomatic work which Wolsey achieved, 
England gained nothing in the way of European acquisi- 
tion, and lost some that she had previously secured. The 
imperial ambitions of Henry were disappointed, the hopes 
of Wolsey himself, that he might wear the papal crown, 
were dashed to the earth, and forces were set in motion that 
resulted in events of which neither king nor cardinal had 


ever dreamed. 
* Quoted from Froude, i, 169. 
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This man Wolsey played so important a part in English 
history that it will be well to devote a few moments to a 
consideration of his character and work. He had been 
chaplain to Henry VII. When Henry VIII ascended the 
throne Wolsey became his friend, and displaying great 
powers and equal willingness to serve his royal master, 
he was given rich ecclesiastical offices, which yielded 
him an enormous revenue, and was made the king’s war 
minister during the wars in which the king engaged with 
the emperor, the pope, and the king of France. In 1514 
Wolsey was made Archbishop of York, and soon afterward 
he became chancellor. In 1515 the pope, to please Henry, — 
made him cardinal, and in 1516, at the king’s request, he 
was appointed papal legate in England.* Wolsey proved 
himself a devoted servant of the king. By his astute di- 
plomacy he succeeded in giving England a more respected 
position in the mind of European sovereigns than it had 
held for a long time. By his wise and masterful, though 
by no means always salutary, conduct of home affairs he 
concentrated power in the hands of the king, and almost 
rendered the calling of Parliament needless. Politically, 
Wolsey conserved the interests of the king rather than 
those of the English people. It is scarcely to be doubted 
that the tendency of his policy was to exalt and strengthen 
the royal prerogatives to such an extent as to make the 
English government, sooner or later, an absolute monarchy. 
In some important respects, however, he greatly served the 
English nation. By his efforts many corrupt monasteries 
were closed, and their funds were devoted to the founding 
of that noble institution, Christ Church College, Oxford. 
Wolsey also founded a subsidiary school at Ipswich. It is 
this work on behalf of education that furnishes Wolsey’s 
chief title to respect, a respect which should be accorded 
him, even while we condemn his personal ambition, his 

*This appointment was illegal, according to an English statute; but 
Henry could be lawless or law-abiding with equal facility, when it suited 
his purpose. 
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arrogance and pride, and his devotion to political despo- 
tism. While Wolsey was always a Romanist, he yet was 
never a relentless persecutor, and his hands are clean of 
many of the stains which crimson the hands of some whose 
names are now spoken of with veneration. Much as there 
is in Cardinal Wolsey’s life and character to condemn, there 
can be little doubt in the mind of the impartial reader of 
history that there is much more to condemn in the charac- 
ter and life of his royal master. . 

No detailed account of the events which transpired be- 
tween the accession of Henry VIII and the year 1521 can 
be given here. 

In 1517 Luther nailed his ninety-five theses against Tet- 
zel and indulgences to the door of the church in Witten- 
berg. The strokes of his hammer sent echoes all over 
Germany. At first, ecclesiastics listened in paralyzed amaze- 
ment. Then they laughed. ‘‘The pope smiled in good 
natured contempt.”” Then men began to see that Luther’s 
theses were no holiday farce and Luther himself no bell- 
jingling, bedizened clown, making antics to arouse the mer- 
riment of the people. Then the ecclesiastics grew black 
with wrath. The prelates threatened. The pope aroused 
the sleeping thunders of papal anathema. ‘‘The Domini- 
can friars took up the quarrel.”” In the graphic language 
of Froude: ‘‘Men clamored for fire and fagot. Voice an- 
swered voice. The religious houses all Germany over were 
like kennels of hounds howling to each other across the 
spiritual waste.” The long slumbering volcano that under- 
lay Europe woke to life, and the ground heaved beneath 
men’s feet. The revolution which was to lift an inde- 
structible barrier between medizvalism and modern life 
was begun. 

The report of Luther’s work was not long in reaching 
England. Copies of Luther’s books soon made their way 
across the channel, and found many eager readers in the 
young men of Oxford and Cambridge. The influence of the 
German reformer’s trenchant words could not be otherwise 
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than awakening. The ferment occasioned by the ‘‘ New Learn- 
ing” and the reading of English translations of the Scrip- 
tures was quickened into increased activity. Yet the Lu- 
theran Reformation found no sympathy in the English court. 
Henry was not, either in his youth or in his later years, a 
man of marked piety or religious fervor. It may be doubted 
whether he ever had any very profound religious convic- 
tions. He was a Catholic, and.a sufficiently zealous one to 
persecute dissenters, during a part at least of his reign, even 
to the death. Yet he was a Catholic mainly from heredi- 
tary influence, association, policy, and, perhaps, a degree of 
superstition. He was a Roman Catholic as long as it was 
to his interest to be one. He would have been a zealous 
Protestant, doubtless, if it had been politically advantageous 
for him to be one. Soon after Luther published his ‘‘ Ap- 
peal to the Nobility of the German Nation,” in the very 
year in which Luther made his defense before the Emperor 
Charles V, at the Diet of Worms, Henry took the field against 
Luther in a polemical work on the seven sacraments. This 
book is remarkable chiefly from the fact that it was written 
by an English king of the sixteenth century. It was enti- 
tled: ‘‘ Against Martin Luther, Heresiarch.” It consisted 
of a reiteration of the arguments of the medizval theology, 
and stoutly defended the dogma of the papal supremacy. 
This book, superbly bound, was presented to the Pope Leo 
X. It was gratefully accepted by the pope, the royal author’s 
learning and piety were praised, and a letter was sent to 
Henry, signed by the pope and twenty-seven cardinals, in 
which the title was conferred upon him of ‘‘ Defender of 
the Faith.’”” A copy of the book, richly vamped, was laid 
up in the Vatican, where, afterwards, Lord Herbert, of 
Cherbury, claimed to have seen it. It was soon printed 
in England by one Pynson, but whether its circulation 
was at all extended is not known. Henry’s reason for 
writing this work will come up for brief discussion here- 
after. It is sufficient, at this point, to state that his reason 
was, in all probability not religious, but personal and _pol- 
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itic.* That Henry was sincere in his opposition to Luther’s 
views may be inferred from the fact, that, about this time, 
Wolsey received a commission from him to hunt out and 
destroy Luther’s books. t 


* Erasmus at one time wittily said to Frederick, the elector of Saxony ; 
‘¢ Luther has committed two sins: he has touched the pope’s crown and the 
monks’ bellies.’? Luther’s great sin, in the eyes of Henry, was, that he had 
struck at that papal supremacy upon the validity of which depended the legit- 
imacy of the king’s marriage and, of course, the legitimacy of the king’s 
children, 

ft Henry’s efforts to suppress Luther’s works were doubtless stimulated 
by the vigorous, if not elegant, reply which Luther made to the royal book : 
‘¢The Lord Henry,” Luther writes, ‘‘not by the grace of God, king of 
England, has written in Latin against my treatise. There are some who 
believe that this pamphlet of the king’s did not emanate from the king’s 
own pen; but whether Henry wrote, or Hal, or the devil in hell, is noth- 
ing to the point. He who lies is a liar, My own notion about the matter 
is, that Henry gave out an ell or two of coarse cloth, and that then this 
pituitous Thomist, Lee, the follower of the Thomist herd, who in his pre- 
sumption wrote against Erasmus, took scissors and made a cope of it. If 
a king of England spits his impudent lies in my face, I have a right in my 
turn to throw them back down his own throat. If he blasphemes my 
sacred doctrines, if he casts his filth at the throne of my monarch, my 
Christ, he need not be astonished at my defiling in like manner his royal 
diadem, and proclaiming him, king of England though he be, a liar and 
arascal. . . . He thought to himself, Luther is so hunted about, he 
will have no opportunity of replying to me; I need not fear to throw any 
thing that comes first to hand in the poor monk’s path. Ah! ah! my wor- 
thy Henry! You’ve reckoned without your host in this matter; you ’ve 
had your say, and I’ll have mine. You shall have truths that won’t 
amuse you at all, I’ll make you smart for your tricks. This excellent 
Henry accuses me of having written against the pope out of personal 
hatred and ill-will; of being snarlish and quarrelsome, backbiting, proud, 
and so conceited, that I think myself the only man of sense in the world! 
I ask you, worthy Hal, what has my being conceited, snappish, and cross- 
grained, supposing I am so, to do with the question? Is the papacy free 
from blame, because I am open to it? Is the king of England a wise man 
because I suppose him to be a fool? Answer me that, . . . What 
most surprises me is not the ignorance of this Hal of England, not that 
he understands less about faith and works than a log of wood, but that 
the devil should trouble himself to make use of this man against me. 
King Henry justifies the proverb, ‘Kings and princes are fools.’ I shall 
say very little more about him at present, for I have the Bible to translate, 
and other important matters to attend to; on some future occasion, God 
willing, when I shall be more at leisure, I will reply at greater length to 
this royal driveler of lies and poison. I imagine that he set 
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The dissatisfaction, caused by the corruptions of the 
monks and clergy, which widely prevailed, led Wolsey in 
1523, to institute a general visitation of the clergy. No 
good results, in the shape of radical reform, seem to 
have followed Wolsey’s efforts. This Strype attributes 
to the craft of the priests and monks, in diverting atten- 
tion from themselves to those who favored Luther and his 
doctrines. 

During all this time, however, there was a steady growth 
of Protestant ideas in the minds of Englishmen. The spirit 
of reform was in the air, and many a hamlet and many a 
home was infected with it. The ‘hearts of many whose 
great-grandfathers’ souls had kindled under the stirring 
words of Wycliffe were quickened by the teachings of the 
Continental reformers to new hopes. As early as 1527 the 
Gospel had spread considerably in the diocese of London, 
and especially around Colchester and other parts of Essex. 
Tyndale’s and Frith’s versions of the New Testament were 
in many hands, and were read with great diligence and joy. 
In many places secret meetings were held, ih which instruc- 
tion was given in the Word of God. This reformatory 
movement among the common people could not, however, 
remain undiscovered. Persecutions were set on foot by 
Wolsey, and many persons were tried for heresy. It must 
be said in Wolsey’s favor that his persecutions were not 
bloody. He examined dissenters with rigor, but those who 
retracted he absolved after prescribing penance, and those 
who were obdurate he excommunicated. Heresy, however, 
was not eradicated. The spirit of religious reform persisted 
in certain quarters until, under the reign of Elizabeth, it tri- 
umphed. But during Henry’s time actual religious reform 
about his book by way of penance, for his conscience is ever smiting him 
for having stolen the crown of England, having made way for himself by 
murdering the last scion of the royal line. . . . Hal and the pope 
have exactly the same legitimacy: the pope stole his tiara, as the king his 
crown, and therefore it is that they are as thick together as two mules in 
harness.’”’ Pretty stiff language that to address to a king in the sixteenth 
century. 
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progressed but slowly, if at all. The political changes that 
were initiated by the king’s revolt from Rome, and which 
followed that revolt, mainly occupied the thought and ener- 
gies of those who were in power in Church and state. 

It was in 1527 that the causes leading to the severance 
of the English Church from the See of Rome first came into 
special prominence. According to Strype’s representations, 
the legitimacy of Henry’s marriage with Catherine of Ara- 
gon was first agitated by Wolsey. If this is true, the rea- 
sons for Wolsey’s course were mainly personal. Catherine 
was the aunt of Charles V. Wolsey had aspired to the 
papal chair. Twice that chair had been vacated by death 
within the space of two years. Leo X died in 1522, and 
his successor, Hadrian VI, died in 1523. It would seem 
that each time Charles, either actually or tacitly, had held 
out encouragements to both Wolsey and the king that he 
would exert his influence in Wolsey’s favor. Each time he 
had proved faithless, and Wolsey, with ambitions twice de- 
feated, hated the emperor roundly in consequence. The 
chief way in which he could exercise his wrath was in break- 
ing the alliance of England with Spain, which could be 
brought about only by the divorce of Catherine. It is said, 
too, that he hated Catherine because she had reproved his 
dissolute way of living. He, therefore, first instigated Bishop 
Langland, the king’s confessor, to stir up scruples in Henry’s 
mind as to the lawfulness of his marriage, and the conse- 
quent legitimacy of his children. 

It is more probable, however, that the king himself ini- 
tiated the matter. He, too, as well as Wolsey, had a per- 
sonal grudge against the Emperor Charles. At the death of 
the Emperor Maximilian (1519) there were three aspirants 
to the imperial crown, Charles of Spain, Francis I of France, 
and Henry VIII. The imperial diet desired to confer the 
crown upon the Elector Frederick of Saxony. He, how- 
ever, refused to accept it, and by dint of Spanish gold lav- 
ishly supplied, the choice was turned in favor of Charles. 
Foolish and unreasonable as were Henry’s pretensions to 
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the imperial scepter, he never forgave Charles, and his defeat 
furnished a pretext, or, in his own heart at least, a reason, 
for seeking an opportunity to break the Spanish alliance. 
The king, also, at that time, undoubtedly sympathized with 
Wolsey. 

It is probable, further, that Henry was more or less un- 
easy over the question of his marriage. Several children 
had been born to him, but all died in infancy except the 
Princess Mary. There was thus no male heir to the English 
throne. Though England was a consolidated nation much 
more than any Continental state, it was yet full of turbulent 
elements. Henry’s father was a usurper, and there were not 
wanting men who waited only for an opportunity to become 
claimants for the crown. Henry, and many others in the 
court, undoubtedly felt much solicitude for the future of 
England. If his marriage with Catherine was illegitimate, 
as many believed, then Mary was not a legitimate heir to 
the throne, and his death would be the signal for revolu- 
tionary outbursts, fatal to the peace and prosperity of the 
English people. This consideration was not a new one in 
Henry’s mind. It was probably the cause of the book which 
he wrote against Luther. Luther struck at the supremacy 
of the pope. Henry’s marriage with Catherine was depend- 
ent, for its legitimacy, upon the dispensation of Julius II. 
If the papal supremacy be denied, then the dispensation of 
Julius was void, and Henry was left without a legitimate 
heir. It behooved the king, therefore, to defend the doc- 
trine of the pope’s supremacy with the utmost vigor. This 
consideration explains, too, the strange reaction of Thomas 
More. From the time when More met Colet and Erasmus 
at Cambridge till Colet’s death More was an ardent human- 
ist and advocate of reform. He had doubted, and had 
openly expressed his doubts, that the pope’s authority was 
divine. After-the appearance of Henry’s book, however, 
he became, and remained, a steadfast believer in this dogma. 
Seebohm says on this event: ‘‘ The king’s zeal in this mat- 
ter was so eager as to surprise Sir Thomas More, who was 
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now in Henry VIII's service. When the king showed him 
the book, and he saw the passages in defense of the divine 
authority of the pope, More questioned with the king whether 
it was wise to write so strongly on that point. ‘Whereunto 
(More says) his highness answered me that he would in no 
wise any thing minish of that matter,—of which thing his 
highness showed me a secret cause whereof I never had any 
thing heard before.’’”” Undoubtedly it was this very ques- 
tion concerning the legitimacy of Henry’s marriage, as de- 
pendent upon the papal supremacy, which so powerfully 
influenced Thomas More. It had occurred, or had been 
hinted, to Henry that the death in infancy of his male heirs 
was a judgment of God upon his unlawful union with Cath- 
erine. How much influence this had upon Henry’s mind it 
is impossible to say; but it is not unlikely that he was suffi- 
ciently superstitious (he certainly was not sufficiently relig- 
ious) to be moved by it; and it may have been one of the 
causes which led him to seek a divorce. There were other 
circumstances which were not without weight in determin- 
ing the king’s course. Catherine was growing old and feeble, 
and had become distasteful to the voluptuous monarch. 
Moreover, a beautiful and accomplished young woman, the 
ill-starred Anne Boleyn, had been introduced into the court. 
Henry soon conceived a most ardent passion for this lovely 
damsel, and desired to make her his wife. The several 
motives, then, which prompted the king to seek a divorce 
from Catherine may be summarized as follows: foiled ambi- 
tion, and consequent hatred of Charles; dislike for Cathe- 
rine on account of her age and sickness; desire for a male 
heir, and anxiety on account of the questioned legitimacy 
of his marriage ; superstitious fear aroused by the death of 
his children ; and last, and perhaps greatest of all, passion 
for Anne Boleyn. 

Whether or not Wolsey instigated the movement for 
divorce, he was, at least, the chief instrument of the king in 
his efforts to secure it, and no subject ever served mon- 
arch more devotedly than Wolsey served Henry VIII. 
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Wolsey had no idea of sacrificing the Church to Henry’s 
desire. He was loyal to the pope till the end of his life. 
His efforts were put forth to secure the divorce in accord- 
ance with the papal dogmas. He got his power as papal 
legate increased, and secured the coadjutorship of Cam- 
peggio from Rome. The history of the efforts of Wolsey 
and the king to bring about a divorce is interesting as a 
history of intricate diplomacy—of plotting and counter-plot- 
ting, of special pleading and wire-pulling on the part of 
Wolsey, of temporizing and vacillation and dishonesty on 
the part of the pope. Wolsey’s desire was to secure a bull 
from Clement VII declaring Henry’s marriage unlawful, 
and granting the king a divorce. The principal grounds on 
which Wolsey urged his suit with the pope were: (1) The 
unlawfulness of Henry’s marriage with Catherine according 
to Levitical and canon law. (2) The inability of the pope, 
according to the opinions of many leading scholars and 
ecclesiastics, to set aside a specification of God’s law. 
(3) The great service which Henry had rendered the papacy 
in writing his book and in other ways, and the still greater 
services which it lay in his power to perform. 

At first Clement gave strong encouragement to the king 
to think that his request would be granted. The pope, 
however, was in a most perplexing position. He was in- 
volved in serious complications with the emperor. In 1527 
the army of Charles had taken Rome, and for a time held 
the pope a prisoner. It was very important in Clement’s 
mind that he should not unduly incense Charles. This he 
was in danger of doing if he acceded to Henry’s request, 
for Charles was the nephew of Catherine, and Catherine vig- 
orously resented Henry’s efforts to secure a divorce. Clem- 
ent was thus between two fires. If he granted the divorce 
he would invoke the hostility of the emperor. If he refused 
to grant the divorce he would alienate Henry. Clement 
was not a man either of great intellectual ability or of high 
integrity of character. He strove, therefore, to hold to a 


sort of middle ground, and his course was one of constant 
Vot. II, No. 5.—4 
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vacillation and delay.* Wolsey pressed the king’s suit 
with ardor. Money was lavishly spent. Embassadors passed 
and repassed between England and Rome. Months glided 
by and grew into years. The object which the king so ar- 
dently desired, and which at times seemed almost within 
his grasp, at the end of two years was, apparently, as far 
off as ever. It was at last determined at Catherine’s re- 
quest, backed up by the influence of Charles, that the case 
between her and Henry should be adjudicated in Rome, 
and Henry was cited to appear, in person or by proxy, be- 
fore the papal court. 

At this Henry’s patience was well-nigh exhausted.t 
Henry had already begun to contemplate taking the matter 
into his own hands. Enraged at the treacherous course of 
the pope, disappointed over Wolsey’s failure to bring mat- 
ters to a favorable conclusion, and inflamed with his passion 
for Anne Boleyn, the king turned upon his devoted servant, 
Wolsey, and vented his spleen by degrading the cardinal 
from office. In order to do this he revived the statute of 
Przmunire, and confiscated Wolsey’s estates.{ This was in 


*A further consideration, which must have had great weight with 
Clement, was the fact that, by denying the validity of Julius II’s dispensa- 
tion he would weaken the papal prerogatives by throwing doubt on the 
infallibility of the pope. He clung jealously to all the assumed powers of 
the papacy, and was not willing to bring any of them into discredit. Thus 
beset with perplexities, the fear of incensing Charles, the fear of alienating 
Henry, the fear of discrediting and weakening his own prerogatives, the 
poor, weak pope ‘‘said and unsaid, sighed, sobbed, beat his breast, shuffled, 
implored, threatened,’”’ (Froude, i, 136.) 

ft Early in 1528 the pope had reluctantly dispatched Cardinal Cam- 
peggio from Rome to hear Henry’s cause in conjunction with Wolsey ; and, 
according to Froude, he had given a promise in writing that the commis- 
sion appointed for the trial in England should not be revoked. The trans- 
ference of the case to the papal court was a manifest violation of this 
promise. The violation of the pope’s promise was justified by the produc- 
tion of a certain document alleged to have been found in Spain, which as- 
sumed to correct certain technical defects in the dispensation of Julius II, 
on which Henry’s lawyers had mainly based their case. This document was 
undoubtedly a forgery. 

tWolsey’s offense was that he had accepted from the pope the appoint- 
ment and had exercised the powers of papal legate in England. When 
it is remembered that Wolsey received the appointment at Henry's own re- 
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1529. Wolsey threw himself upon the king’s mercy and 
retired to his see of York. Here, however, the great car- 
dinal had no peace. Wolsey had long been in power. He 
had made. many enemies. Now, when the king’s favor 
turned against him, there were not wanting those who were 
eager to precipitate his entire ruin. Charges of treason 
were preferred against him, and he was arrested and ordered 
to be taken to the tower. Overcome with grief, broken- 
hearted by the treachery of the king, whom he had served 
so long and faithfully, and whom he undoubtedly loved, he 
was seized by a fever while on his way to London, and died 
shortly after at Leicester Abbey, November 29, 1530. His 
last words were: ‘‘ Had I served my God as diligently as I 
have served my king, he would not have given me over in 
my gray hairs.”’ 

Creighton, speaking of Wolsey’s devotion to Henry eh 
VIII, says, ‘‘He loved the king to the last, and said of a 
him, ‘He is a prince of royal spirit, and hath a princely 
heart, and rather than he will miss or want part of his-appe- 
tite, he will hazard the loss of half his kingdom.’’* 
quest, the treachery of the king in turning against his favorite on such 
grounds becomes painfully manifest. Wolsey, sometime before his fall, 
had dark forebodings of what might follow a failure to secure the king’s 
object. He was devoted to Henry, but he was not less devoted to Rome, 
and he feared disaster to the papacy in England if the divorce was not 
granted. Just before the commission, consisting of himself and Campeggio, 
was to sit for a consideration of Henry’s case, in a preliminary confer- 
ence he said to his colleague: ‘*If justice be denied two things will happen: 
I will fall, and when I fall the power of the pope will vanish from the 
land. Beware, most reverend lord, lest England be driven to-follow in 
the wake of Germany. . . . Unless this marriage is annulled the 
authority of Rome is gone.’’ 

*It will be interesting to re-read at this point the words which. Shake- 
speare has put into the mouth of Wolsey after his rupture with the king. 

Thomas Cromwell says to the fallen chancellor : 

**Oh, my Lord! 
Must I then leave you? must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master? 

Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord! 
The king shall have my service; but my prayers 
Forever and forever shall be yours.” 
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Cardinal Wolsey has been much denounced by writers 
on English history, often without justice, still oftener with- 
out discrimination. No historian can adequately set before 
us the real character and motives of men like Wolsey, and 
so deal justly by them, unless he possesses the highest pow- 
ers of psychological analysis, combined with the creative 
and co-ordinating faculty of the dramatist, and a wide and 
deep sympathy which enables him to enter into the pas- 
siong and purposes of his subject, and vividly to realize the 
character and significance of all his surroundings. Too often 
history justifies the severe judgment upon itself which Car- 
dinal Richélieu is made to pronounce in Bulwer’s drama: 





“ History preserves only the fleshless bones 
Of what we are—and by the mocking skull 
The would-be wise pretend to guess the features! 
Without the roundness and the glow of life 





Wolsey replies: 
‘¢Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries; but thou hast forced me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let’s dry our eyes; and thus far hear me, Cromwell: 
And, when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull, cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of,—say, I taught thee; 
Say Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss’d it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition: 
By that sin fell the angels; how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t? 
Love thyself last: cherish those hearts that hate thee: 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues: be just, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s: then, if thou fall’st, O Cromwell! 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. Serve the king; 
- « O Cromwell, Cromwell! 
Had I but serv’d my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.” 
(Henry VIII, Act III, Scene 2.) 
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How hideous is the skeleton! Without 
The colorings and humanities that clothe 
Our errors, the anatomists of schools 
Can make our memory hideous.” 

Wolsey was succeeded in the office of lord chancellor 
by Sir Thomas More. 

Wolsey’s fall was not due wholly to Henry’s vexation 
at the failure, thus far, to secure a bull of divorce from the 
pope. Wolsey looked upon the king’s fondness for Anne 
Boleyn as a transient passion, and, probably, did not dream 
that Henry would actually make her queen. When, how- 
ever, Henry definitely announced his intention of wedding 
the fair Anne, Wolsey remonstrated on his knees. Such 
remonstrance was an unpardonable offense to the king. It 
was equally offensive to Anne. But apart from any personal 
antipathy which had been aroused in Henry’s breast by this 
circumstance, there were other motives which prompted him 
to sacrifice the all too faithful cardinal. Wolsey, being car- 
dinal legate, was at the héad of the English clergy. He 
represented the papacy in England. Henry conceived that 
if he struck at Wolsey he would frighten the pope, and thus 
compel the latter to accede to his demands. Impelled by 
this motive, he aimed also at the clergy. Henry had a par- 
liament which, for some years, from 1529 onwards, was 
almost entirely subservient to his will. Using parliament as 
his instrument, he began striking those heavy blows at the 
papal supremacy which resulted ultimately in completely sev- 
ering the English Church from Rome. 

The statute of Premunire, which had been made the 
engine of Wolsey’s overthrow, was now brought into requi- 
sition, in 1531, to frighten and humble the clergy. ‘‘ They 
were accused of sharing in Wolsey’s crime because they had 
dealt with him as pope’s legate.”” They were much alarmed, 
and, in order to avert the dire penalty which a violation of 
the statute entailed, they offered the king the sum of £118,- 
840—in modern times more than one million pounds ster- 
ling, or over $5,000,000 gold. Of this sum, £118,840, 
the province of Canterbury offered £100,000, and the 
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province of York the remainder.* This money the king 
consented to accept on condition that, in the bill which 
granted him the money, they should address him as ‘‘ Su- 
preme head of the Church.”” This the clergy were loath to 
do, but they were in the king’s power, and they at last un- 
willingly yielded. 

In the following year parliament greatly limited what was 
called ‘‘ benefit of clergy;” z. ¢. the right of the clergy to 
be tried, for all offenses, in ecclesiastical courts, rather than 
in the courts of the king. About the same time parliament 
also prohibited bequests to monasteries. Something was 
thus done, by the stern hand of civil law, to reform the 
monks and clergy. The clergy, emboldened, probably, by 
the king’s course, took the opportunity of relieving them- 
selves from a very onerous burden. They petitioned parlia- 
ment to abolish the payment of ‘‘annates”’ to the pope. 
This petition resulted in an act of parliament, forbidding, 
from that time forward, the payment of the annual tax to 
the Roman pontiff. Whether in consideration of this act 
or not, and whether willingly or not, I can not say; but 
at this time the clergy gave up the right, which they had 
heretofore exercised, of making laws in their own assembly 
of convocations. After this, whatever laws were passed in 
convocation required the signature of the king to make them 
valid. This concession by the clergy was, in all probability, 
made at the instigation of the king. Thus far had Henry 
gone without definitely determining to break with the pa- 
pacy. His hope was that the pope, influenced by the fear 
that the steps already taken were premonitions of a com- 
plete revolt, would hasten to grant his request as to the 
divorce. In case the pope had done so, there is no doubt 
that Henry would have remained a faithful subject of Rome, 
and England would have been greatly retarded in its march 
towards Protestantism. But the king had gone too far. 
The pope could not yield now without compromising his 


* Hume and Froude both state the amount to be £118,000. Hume 
quotes Holingshed as saying £118,840. 
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authority in a way that would have been very dangerous to 
the interests of the papacy. The crisis had arrived. The 
die was cast. Henry determined to take the matter fully 
into his own hands; and on the 14th of November, 1532, 
according to some authorities; or, according to others, on 
January 25, 1533 (St. Paul’s day), he was secretly married 
to Anne Boleyn by Rowland Lee, afterwards Bishop Lee, 
of Coventry and Litchfield. The marriage was performed 
in the presence of the Duke of Norfolk, and the father, 
mother, and brother of Anne Boleyn. 

Soon after the death of Cardinal Wolsey a man came 
into prominence who fills a large, though not always a wor- 
thy, place in the history of the English Reformation. This 
man was Thomas Cranmer, made Archbishop of Canterbury 
by Henry in March, 1533. Cranmer had been a Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. Being of an uxorious turn of 
mind, he took to himself a wife, whereupon he forfeited his 
Fellowship. He continued his studies, however, and, fora 
time, read theology in Buckingham College. After his wife’s 
death, which seems to have occurred not long after his mar- 
riage, he was again made Fellow of Jesus College, and was 
offered a position in Oxford University. The king’s efforts 
for divorce was the subject of conversation and conjecture 
far and wide. Cranmer was not ignorant of the matter, and 
in the hearing of two courtiers, made some remarks, the 
significance and issue of which he could scarcely have real- 
ized at the time. He suggested, as affording a solution of 
the king’s difficulty, that inquiries be sent to all the learned 
men and the universities of Christendom, and their opinions 
be secured as to the validity of Julius II’s bull permitting 
Henry’s marriage with Catherine. If these opinions were 
against the lawfulness of Henry’s marriage, then the bull 
was null and void, and Clement VII must so rule. If he 
refused to do this, still the marriage was unlawful, and 
Henry was under obligation to put Catherine away. The 
suggestion struck the courtiers, and they immediately com- 
municated it to the king. Henry was delighted, and ex- 
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claimed in his coarse way: ‘‘ That he had now got the sow 
by the right ear.”” Cranmer was sent for, and from this 
time was high in the king’s favor. He was quickly made 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and, as head of the ecclesiasti- 
cal court in which the divorce case was tried, adjudicated 
upon the case, and decided against Catherine. Cranmer’s 
suggestion was acted upon. Embassadors were sent to 
Rome, and other cities on the Continent, and messages 
were addressed to all the universities. It is to be feared, 
also, that Henry and his agents did not hesitate to use golden 
arguments to secure a favorable verdict wherever those were 
found or supposed to be efficacious. This, however, Bishop 
Burnet denies, and argues against the imputation of bribery 
with great earnestness. Charles V and Catherine, with their 
partisans, were not idle during this time, and their influence 
with the pope, combined with the unfavorable effect upon 
the pope’s mind of Henry’s high-handed course, made the 
hope, if any yet lingered in English minds, of obtaining any 
concessions on the part of the pope to the king utterly vain. 
The answers to the questions were divided. The larger part, 
however, were in Henry’s favor. Those from France were 
mainly, if not entirely, favorable to the king. Those from 
the prelates and universities of England, overawed as these 
were by the imperious will of the monarch, were also favor- 
able to him. The result was, that the king, against the 
queen’s protest, and under Cranmer’s advice, brought the 
matter to a final issue, and in the early Summer of 1533 the 
divorce was accomplished. 

In the same year parliament legislated still further on 
ecclesiastical affairs. It was enacted that the English Church 
could settle its own matters, and all appeal from the court 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury to the court of Rome was 
forbidden. The breach between England and the papacy, 
already wide, was rapidly becoming complete and irrepara- 
ble. In the year following the divorce (1534), on June oth, 
in response to a threat of excommunication from the pope, 
if he did not immediately take back his wife, Henry issued 
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an edict entirely abolishing the pope’s authority in England, 
and parliament passed the act of supremacy: ‘‘ That the 
king, our sovereign lord, his heiys and successors, kings of 
this realm, shall be taken, accepted, and reputed the only 
supreme head of the Church of England, called the Angli- 
cana Ecclesia.”” The question as to who should be heir to 
the throne of England now troubled the king’s mind. By 
Catherine he had a daughter, Mary. By Anne Boleyn he 
now had an infant daughter, who was afterwards to reign as 
the great Elizabeth. At the beck of the king, a servile par- 
liament passed an act declaring Henry's marriage with Cath- 
erine unlawful, and her daughter, Mary, illegitimate, and, of 
course, ineligible to the crown. The act further declared 
Anne Boleyn the lawful queen of the realm, and her daugh- 
ter heir to the throne. Anne Boleyn received coronation, 
and every one in the kingdom was required to take the oath 
of allegiance to her as lawful wife and queen of Henry VIII. 
The oath was universally taken, but Sir Thomas More and 
Bishop Fisher, of Rochester, refused. They were sent to 
’ prison, and not long afterward were beheaded. 

We have reached the year 1534, and the English Refor- 
mation in its first stage was complete. The imperious will 
of Henry had overridden every obstacle to the gratification 
of his appetites. The ties which had bound England to 
Rome since the days of Augustine, the missionary, were 
broken. The rupture was complete. Attempts were after- 
wards made to reunite these ties—attempts that seemed 
at one time to be successful, but no real union was ever 
accomplished. The reformation, politically speaking, was 
a fact. To whom was England indebted for this fact? 
Superficial students of history may answer: ‘‘To Henry 

VIII.” The separation of England from Rome was an 
incalculable benefit to England. It was the beginning of a 
new age for the English race; an age of literature that fitly 
receives the name of the golden age; an age of progress in 
the arts and sciences that swiftly brought in a new order of 
civilization ; an age of discovery and conquest that extended 
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the British empire to far distant lands, and made British 
fleets the masters of the sea; an age whose multiform 
achievements, in all the fields of human enterprise, are too 
complicated and too vast for us yet to fathom their signifi- 
cance. Does England, does the world owe this splendid 
advance of civilization to the imperiousness, the caprice, 
and the passion of the second Tudor? 

Undoubtedly Henry was an instrument, and a very great 
one, toward this end. But giving him largest credit for 
all that he did, what must be our judgment upon his course 
in that affair which, by a strange irony of events, consti- 
stuted the strategic point in the political reformation of 
England in the sixteenth century? Shall we justify Henry’s 
course by the results which followed it? Was he right in 
divorcing her who had been a faithful and virtuous wife for 
nearly a quarter of a century? There can be but one just 
answer. The cause of political and religious liberty, the 
cause of pure Christianity, was not dependent upon the 
caprice of a king. We can not doubt that, even had the 
divorce of Catherine of Aragon never occurred. and had 
Henry VIII’s passion never been crossed by the will of a 
pope, there were in the English mind and the English heart 
forces at work which sooner or later must have re-created 
the island kingdom, and transformed it into the England 
of Elizabeth, the England of Cromwell, and the England of 
William III. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
BRAIN AND MIND. 


BY PRESIDENT DAVID J. HILL. 


1. Zhe Relations of Mind and Brain. By HENRY CALDERWOOD, 
LL. D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 

2. Seeing and Thinking. (Nature Series.) By the late WILLIAM KING- 
DON CLIFFORD, F. R. S., Professor of Applied Mathernatics and 
Mechanics in University College, London. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1879. 

3. The Study of Psychology. (Problems of Life and Mind. Third 
Series.) By GEORGE HENRY LEwEs. Boston: Houghton, Os- 
good & Co. 1879. 


THE prominence attained by biological science within 
the last quarter of a century has occasioned two marked 
changes in the study of psychology. , The first of these is 
a growing tendency to view all psychical phenomena as 
functions of the organism, rather than as activities of a 
spiritual entity. The second is the assumption of a new 
point of view, whence the soul is regarded in its genesis and 
evolution, rather than as a ves completa. Both changes are 
the result of the dynamic conception of life derived from 
the comparative study of living beings from the lowest vege- 
table forms to man, the highest of the primates. The doc- 
trine of the correlation and convertibility of forces has 
been so far extended as to include the domain of life and 
intelligence. ‘‘We believe,’ says Professor Tyndall, ‘‘ that 
every thought and every feeling has its definite mechanical 
correlative—that it is accompanied by a certain breaking up 
and remarshaling of the atoms of the brain.” The organ- 
ism is an engine, and food is the fuel which supplies the 
flame of life. At least one-fifth of all the blood goes to 
supply the waste in the brain and great nerve-centers. 
Hence, out of our food, in which vegetables or inferior 
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animals have combined inorganic elements in suitable pro- 
portions, thought, will, and emotion are evolved. Thus the 
unity of nature is established. The conceptions of science 
and art, the moral sentiments, the hopes and ideas of re- 
ligion, even the notion of Deity himself, all lie potentially 
in the lifeless atoms of earth and air. ‘‘What happens in 
the brain,” writes Dr. Ueberweg, and Professor Tyndall 
quotes with approval, ‘‘would, in my opinion, not be possi- 
ble if the process which here appears in its greatest concen- 
tration did not obtain generally, only in a vastly diminished 
degree. Take a pair of mice and a cask of flour. By co- 
pious nourishment the animals increase and multiply, and 
in the same proportion sensations and feelings augment. 
The quantity of these preserved by the first pair is not sim- 
ply diffused among their descendants, for in that case the 
last would feel more fully than the first. The sensations 
and the feelings must necessarily be referred back to the 
flour, where they exist, weak and pale, # ts true. and not con- 
centrated, as in the brain.” This assumption, not, indeed, 
always so boldly expressed, really lies at the basis of 
the psychology of Herbert Spencer, Alexander Bain, and 
George Henry Lewes, who are now occupying so large a 
place in the public esteem. 

The most imperative need of our time in philosophical 
literature is a thoroughly scientific discussion of the facts 
of brain and mind in their mutual relations, with a truthful 
statement of the inferences warranted in our present state 
of knowledge. Dr. Calderwood, of Edinburgh, seems to 
have apprehended this need, and, after careful preparation, 
has addressed himself to the production of such a work as 
the case demands. Already distinguished as a critic of 
Hamilton and Mansel’s doctrine of the Infinite, and Mill 
and Spencer’s utilitarian ethics, he requires no introduction 
to students of modern philosophy. His object, as stated 
by himself in the preface to his work is, ‘‘to ascertain what 
theory of mental life is warranted on strictly scientific evi- 
dence.” His method is ‘‘to consider, first, the latest results 
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of anatomical and physiological research as to the structure 
and functions of the brain; second, the facts in human life 
unaccounted for by anatomical and physiological science, 
and requiring to be assigned to a higher nature.”’ 

Dr. Calderwood has executed his plan with a compre- 
hensive grasp of the physical details of the subject some- 
what remarkable in a moral philosopher. Using the latest 
and best illustrative figures, and quoting the highest tech- 
nical authorities in every part of his work, he treats, with 
considerable minuteness, of the structure of the brain, the 
nerve-system as dependent on the great nerve-center, the 
localization of functions in distinct portions of the brain— 
accepting at this point the results of Professor Ferrier’s ex- 
periments—and the comparative structure and functions of 
brain in the different forms of animal life. Having re- 
solved all the functions of the brain into sensory and motor 
acts, he proceeds to point out what there is in conscious 
experience for which the physiological facts do not account. 
It is in this part of the work that the author displays his 
greatest power. He finds in sensation, self-control, and 
memory a residuum of experience which cerebral action 
does not explain. In the use of speech, the action and 
reaction of body and mind, weariness, sleep, unconscious- 
ness, brain disorders, and the higher activities of intelli- 
gence, he discovers proofs of an agent superior to the brain, 
and that controls and determines certain of its acts. 

In order to exhibit the range and value of Dr. Calder- 
wood’s argument, it will be necessary to bring under view 
‘the admitted anatomical and physiological facts, the expla- 
nation of which constitutes a part of his problem. Omit- 
ting such facts of structure as may be gathered from the 
plates of any hand-book of anatomy, let us summarize (1) 
the facts of quantitative measurement, (2) the facts of local- 
ized functions, and (3) the facts of comparative development. 

1. The cerebrum has long been regarded by physiologists 
as the special seat of intelligence. This soft convoluted 
mass grows with the other parts of the body, and attains 
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its maximum size at about the eighth year. It continues 
to increase in weight, however, rapidly until about the twen- 
tieth year, and from that point more slowly until the fortieth 
year, after which it gradually diminishes at the rate of 
about one ounce in ten years. The entire encephalon—in- 
cluding the cerebrum, cerebellum, pons varolii, and medulla 
oblongata—ranges in the ordinary European from 46 to 52 
ounces. The cerebrum in a brain of 50 ounces weighs 44 
ounces, the cerebellum 5 ounces, and the other two parts I 
ounce; the cerebrum being proportionally larger in man 
than in any other mammal. The entire encephalon aver- 
ages in weight one-thirty-sixth of the weight of the whole 
body, and receives about one-fifth of all the blood in. the 
system. The brain of man, according to Professor Turner, 
is fully 10 per cent heavier than that of woman, but the 
average stature of woman is 8 per cent less than that of 
man; which fact nearly explains the variation. ‘‘In a se- 
ries of 81 males the average proportion between the weight 
of the brain (entire encephalon) and that of the body, at 
the ages of twenty years and upwards, was found to be as I 
to 36.5; and in a series of 82 females to be as 1 to 36.46;” 
which shows the relative difference between the brains of 
thes two sexes to be practically insignificant. When the 
weight of the brain is below 30 ounces, as in microcepha- 
lous idiots, there are physical feebleness and mental imbe- 
cility. Yet, there are instances of high intellectual activity 
in brains below the average, as in the cases of Tiedemann, 
the physiologist, and Hausmann, the mineralogist, whose 
brains weighed, respectively, 44 and 43 ounces. 

2. We enter a more doubtful territory when we pass. 
to consider the localization of functions in the cerebrum. 
Many leading physiologists reject the doctrine that functions 
may be located. George Henry Lewes writes: ‘‘I can 
never read without a smile the confident statements which 
credit certain nerve cells with the power of transforming 
impressions into sensations, and other cells with the power 
of transforming these sensations into ideas.”’ Dr. Calder- 
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wood accepts, with hardly the suggestion of a doubt, the 
results of Professor Ferrier’s experiments by means of elec- 
trical stimulation, first published in 1873. Professor Fer- 
rier’s method is to lay bare the cerebrum of an animal 
under the influence of chloroform or other anesthetic, 
and to apply stimulation to the various parts by means 
of electrodes. Under such conditions, there must be a loss 
of blood, nervous disturbance, and an abnormal state of 
the brain resulting from anzsthesia. Besides, the conduc- 
tivity of brain substance is admitted, and the consequent 
liability of the stimulation to diffusion is great. Yet, so 
numerous and so satisfactory have been the verifications, 
that there can be no doubt that the movements described 
by Professor Ferrier do take place, and that they result 
from the stimulation of the regions marked. This is con- 
firmed by the experiments of MM. Carville and Duret in 
Paris, in 1874-5, and by the investigations of Drs. Dal- 
ton, Arnold, Beard, Flint, and Masson in New York, in 
1875, who repeated the experiments from ten to forty times, 
with uniform results. 

Dr. Ferrier has located certain functions in the brains 
of fishes, frogs, pigeons, rats, guinea-pigs, cats, dogs, jack- 
als, and monkeys, thus extending his experiments over a 
wide range of animal life. It would transcend the reason- 
able limits of this article to discuss in detail the conclusions 
arrived at, and we must confine ourselves to a brief sum- 
mary of such of these as bear upon the problem of mind. 
They may be stated in seven general propositions : 

(1.) The middle lobes of the cerebrum, under stimula- 
tion, produce movements of the limbs (on the side op- 
posite the hemisphere stimulated), of the mouth, tongue, 
and eyes, each movement having its own distinct region of 
stimulation. 

(2.) The forward part of the region that responds to 
stimulation controls muscular movements, but can not be 
proved by experiment to receive any stimulus through the 
sensory nerves, while the rear part of this region may be 
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stimulated through the sensory nerves that come from the 
periphery of the body. 

(3.) The frontal, occipital, and central lobes are ‘‘silent 
regions,” not responding to stimulation, yet anatomy shows 
that they are supplied with both sensory and motor nerves. 

(4.) The brain becomes more complex in arrangement 
proportionally to the complexity of the body which it gov- 
erns: the monkey, for example, having certain centers in 
common with the jackal, dog, and cat; and also, in addi- 
tion, certain special centers which regulate the movements 
of the fingers. 

(5.) If the gray matter be removed, and the electrodes 
depressed into the incision, so as to touch the underlying 
matter, even as far down as the band uniting the two hem- 
ispheres (corpus callosum), the same results will follow as 
when the electrodes are applied superficially. 

(6.) Destruction of the optic region (angular gyrus) in 
one hemisphere caused blindness in the opposite eye, but 
sight was soon restored. Destruction of the corresponding 
regions in both hemispheres resulted in a complete and per- 
manent loss of vision. 

(7.) When the frontal lobes were removed from monkeys 
‘* @lected on account of their intelligent character,” the ani- 
mals ‘‘ continued to eat and drink heartily, and to exhibit no 
signs of physical prostration;” ‘‘the sensory faculties, sight, 
hearing, touch, taste, and smell, remained unimpaired ;” but 
instead of, as before, ‘‘ being actively interested in their sur- 
roundings, and curiously prying into all that came within 
the field of their observation, they remained apathetic or 
dull, or dozed off to sleep, responding only to the sensations © 
and impressions of the moment, or varying their listlessness 
with restless and purposeless wanderings to and fro.” 

3. An important group of facts may be derived from 
the comparative anatomy of the inferior animals. In the 
Ascidian mollusk,.we have a simple ganglion with a few ram- 
ifying fibres, but no encephalon. In the snail we find a pair 
of ganglia, not properly hemispheres, in the head. Advanc- 
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ing to the centipede, which possesses ampler provisions for 
locomotion, we discover a chain of ganglia, approaching a 
rudimentary spinal cord. In the carp we mark rudimentary 
hemispheres, with large optic lobes correlative to its acute- 
ness of vision. In the frog appear two distinct hemispheres, 
with a rudiment of a cerebellum. In the pigeon the hemi- 
spheres are larger, and the cerebellum is considerably devel- 
oped. In the rat the cerebrum is full and the olfactory 
tract marks the animal’s keen instinct of scent. The rabbit 
has the hemispheres better developed, and the olfactory 
bulb is enormous, so that we may fancy that ‘‘ its experi- 
ence is largely made up of a series of smells.’’ In the cat’s 
brain we mark the appearance of fissures and convolutions, 
indicating a more complicated arrangement of the gray mat- 
ter. In the dog the convolutions are more numerous, and 
the size of the cerebrum is greater. The horse presents an 
elaborately convoluted brain, providing for the storing of a 
large amount of cellular matter and its exposure to the 
restoring action of the blood in the fza mater. In the mon- 
key we find the convolutions less beautiful, but the contour 
more nearly approaches the human, having the greatest ele- 
vation in the central region. Proceeding to the anthropoid 
apes, we find a brain singularly like the human in form, fis- 
sures, and convolutions—so much like it, in fact, that Pro- 
fessor Huxley says: ‘‘ So faras structure goes, it is clear that 
man differs less from the chimpanzee or the orang, than these 
do even from the monkeys, and that the difference between 
the brain of the chimpanzee and of man is almost insig- 
nificant when compared with that between the chimpanzee 
brain and that of a lemur.” As regards weight, the same 
authority adds: ‘‘ The difference in weight of brain between 
the highest and the lowest men is far greater, both relatively 
and absolutely, than that between the lowest man and the 
highest ape.” Dr. Calderwood is so far from disputing this 
view, that he himself says: ‘‘ Viewing the brain as a whole, 
and allowing for the smaller size, we may say that no brain 


could come closer to the human in external structure without 
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making it difficult to distinguish between the two, or to say 
with certainty that the examples presented are not varieties 
of the same order.” 

Such are the important facts of anatomy and physiology 
concerning the brain in man and lower animals. Dr. Calder- 
wood does not distinctly state and antagonize the inferences 
which cerebralists derive from these facts, but in our limited 
space it is better to do so. So far as these facts seem to 
favor the conclusion that intelligence is a function of the 
brain, they are interpreted as establishing two propositions : 
(1) that intelligence is proportional to the size, weight, and 
convoluted form of the brain; and (2) that the localiza- 
tion of functions proves the brain to be a group of organs, 
each producing its appropriate intellectual product, as sen- 
sation, voluntary motion, and, by inference, thought. If 
these propositions can not be established, the facts do not 
warrant the conclusion of the cerebralist. 

In answer to the first proposition, Dr. Calderwood main- 
tains that the size, weight, and degree of convolution of the 
brain are not proportional to the z#telligence, but to the mag- 
nitude and complexity of the muscular system. As regards 
size and weight, Dr. Calderwood has not been as explicit 
as many will wish he had been. If he had sought for 
confirmation of his view among the remains of prehis- 
toric savages, he would have found it stronger than any 
facts which he has cited. The Cro-Magnon skull, ‘‘so 
remarkable for its fine proportions, is also remarkable for 
capacity. According to M. Broca, who could only work 
under precautions calculated to diminish the amount, it is 
equal to at least 1,590 cubic centimeters. . . . . Thus, 
in the savage of quaternary ages, who had to fight against 
the mammoth with stone weapons for arms, we find all those 
craniological characters generally considered as the sign of 
great intellectual development.” In the Cro-Magnon men 
the bones ‘‘ give indications of a remarkably strong race. 
They are thick and solid. In the old man of Cro-Magnon 
the femurs are also the broadest and thickest that M. Broca 
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has ever measured.” The height of this fossil man was 
five feet eleven inches and six-tenths. Remembering the 
cranial capacity, 1,590 cubic centimeters, compare it with 
the measurements in the following table, as given by Mr. 
Morton, and quoted by M. Topinard: 


Cranial Capacity. 


38 Europeans, " ‘ ° ‘ : . ‘ 1,534 
18 Mongols, . ° ° ° ° ° ° . 1,421 
79 Negroes of Africa, ° ° ° ° ‘ ° 1,364 
me * of Oceania, . : é 4 1,234 
152 Peruvians, . ° . . . . ° ° 1,234 
25 Mexicans, ‘ ° . . ° . ° 1,339 
164 Americans, ° ° . ° ° . Ps 1,234 


Observe that our savage of Cro-Magnon has a cranial: 
measurement 56 cubic centimeters greater than any in this 
table! Welcker places the maximum cranial capacity at 
1,650 cubic centimeters. ‘‘The greatest cranial capacity 
with which we are acquainted,” says M. Topinard, ‘‘ is 
1,900 cubic centimeters, in a Parisian, and the smallest, in 
a native of the Andaman Islands, namely, 1,093.” Using 
either estimate, though M. Topinard’s maximum can apply 
only to the rarest, and perhaps abnormal exceptions, can we 
believe that the variation of the cubical contents of the skull 
is at all proportional to the variation of intellectual power 
and development? May we not conclude with M. Broca, 
one of the most erudite of craniologists, that ‘‘no well-in- 
structed man would ever think of estimating the intelligence 
by measuring the encephalon ?” 

As regards convolutions of the cerebrum, Dr. Calder- 
wood is much more specific and satisfactory. A compari- 
son of the intelligence and cerebral structure of the dog and 
the horse leads him to the following conclusions: ‘‘ The 
dog, with a brain less elaborate in its convolutions, shows a 
higher degree of intelligence ; the horse, with a more ample 
and complicated series of foldings in the convolutions of 
the gray matter, shows less intelligence. What bearing has 
this contrast on our inquiry? Advance in intelligence and 
advance in complexity of brain structure do not keep pace 
with each other. They are not correlated so as to harmon- 
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ize. . . . . What account, then, can be given of the 
greater complexity in the brain of the horse? . . . Look- 
ing at each as an organized whole, when the entire gray 
substance is packed together as found in the living subject, 
the result is a much more complex organism in the case of 
the larger animal. Obviously the first part of the explana- 
tion lies in the simple fact of the greater size in the one 
case than in the other. But in connection with this, the 
most important element in the explanation is the much 
more complex muscular system to be controlled. This 
more highly organized nerve-center is the regulating power 
over the much larger degree of muscular force which be- 
longs to the body of the horse.” Passing to consider the 
brain of the monkey, our author continues: ‘‘ When the 
monkey’s brain is compared with man’s, they are found to 
have this in common, that the greatest superficial depth is 
found in the central region. But this in man is far more 
elaborately constructed. This, we may recall, is the region 
completely occupied by the centers identified under electric 
stimulation. These centers were found to be connected with 
the movements of the limbs, special movements of the 
hands and feet, and movement of muscles of the face, oper- 
ating along with the use of the special senses. Looking 
now at the contrast between the appearance of the mon- 
key’s brain and that of man, and founding our conclusion 
on the results of electric stimulation, we may say that the 
monkey’s movements must be analogous to those of man, 
but that human movements, concerned with the same parts 
of the body, are capable of being much more complex, in- 
volving more intricacy in detail, and much greater ampli- 
tude of control. . . . The monkey can use an arm as 
reither cat, dog, nor horse can do.* It can use fingers and 
thumbs as they can not. In these things the monkey is 
like to man; the other animals have no such likeness. But, 
apart from other functions, man can use arms, hands, and 
eyes as the monkey can not, and brain structure differs ac- 
cordingly.”. Coming now to the anthropoid ape, whose 
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brain, in shape and convolutions, presents the nearest ap- 
proach to the himan, we find one marked characteristic, — 
the proportionally large development of the cerebellum. 
Of this organ Professor Ferrier says: ‘‘The cerebellum 
would seem to be a complex arrangement of individually 
differentiated centers, which, in associated action, regulate 
the various muscular adjustments necessary to maintain the 
equilibrium of the body.” ‘‘ If this conclusion be adopted,” 
adds Dr. Calderwood, ‘‘ it will follow that there is relatively 
much larger provision in the brain of the ape for maintain- 
ing equilibrium as it moves among the trees of the forest 
than there is in the case of man, who moves more uniformly 
on an even surface, though his activity takes a more varied 
form. The greater proportion of the cerebellum to the 
cerebrum indicates adaptation to the mode of life of the ani- 
mal by the difference in the balance of parts included in the 
encephalon.” After these preliminaries, our author lays 
down two weighty propositions: (1.) ‘‘7he ape is as like to 
man in physical structure as its brain ts lke to the brain of 
man ;” and (2.) ‘‘ The ape ts far less like to man in ‘ intelligence,’ 
than tts brain is like to the human brain.’’ Though erect in 
stature, and using the fore-limbs as arms, the ape builds no 
house, uses no tools, kindles no fire, and speaks no lan- 
guage; nor can it be taught as easily as the dog to be the 
servant or companion of man. All must confess with Pro- 
fessor Huxley that there is a ‘‘ great gulf which intervenes 
between the lowest man and the highest ape in intellectual 
_ power.” Hence, we are warranted in concluding that cere- 
bral development is correlative, not with intellectual power, 
but with the magnitude and complexity of the muscular 
system. 

Before leaving this topic, we may pause for a moment 
to consider a question which Dr. Calderwood neither asks 
nor answers, What explanation is to be given of the sin- 
gular correspondence between the growth of the brain in 
childhood, youth, and manhood, and the development of 
the intellect during those periods? Nothing could be more 
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striking than this correspondence. From birth to the eighth 
year the brain increases in size, and hard study stunts and 
injures it. From the eighth year to the twentieth the brain 
increases in weight rapidly, but not in size, and this is the 
period of most rapid and easy mental acquisition. From 
the twentieth to the fortieth year the brain increases in 
weight slowly, and this is the period of difficult acquisition, 
but of thoughtful reflection upon previous acquirements. 
From the fortieth year onward there is a slow diminution 
of the brain’s weight, and this, with marked exceptions, is 
the period when the senses begin to fail and memory to be 
impaired. There is nothing in all this, however, that favors 
the view that thought is a function of the brain. If it were, 
the child should think as well at eight as at forty, for its 
organ is then healthful and of full size. Just here is a con- 
sideration that, it would seem, would occasion some diffi- 
culty to Professor Newcomb and others who deny final causes 
in nature. Why is the infant’s head so uselessly large, and 
why has the child of eight years the brain of a philosopher, 
so far as size is concerned? Clearly, in order that the su- 
tures of the head may close before the period of exposure, 
incident to later years, shall be reached. Here, then, we 
have an obvious forecasting of the child’s destiny, providing 
him with sufficient brain-mass before the osseous walls close 
round his cerebrum forever, so that the work of future time 
is simply to improve the quality. As regards the subse- 
quent changes in the brain, they are found to correspond 
quite as exactly to the development and decadence of the 
muscular system, as to intellectual growth and decay. After 
what has been said upon this kind of correspondence, we 
need not here add any thing to this passing remark. . 

In answer to the second proposition of the cerebralist, 
Dr. Calderwood is very explicit. He denies that the brain 
performs any function corresponding to thought. The gray, 
or cellular, substance of the brain is composed of nerve- 
cells in which nerve-fibers terminate. Some of these are 
sensory-cells in which sensory nerves, bringing impressions 
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from the periphery of the body, have their terminus. Oth- 
ers are motor-cells from which motor nerves proceed to the 
various muscles of the body. Still others have their origin 
and terminus in the encephalon itself, being, as it were, 
connecting lines of the telegraphic system. All these nerve- 
cells are either sensory or motor. If other evidence be re- 
quired that ail nerve-cells are referable to one or the other 
of these two classes, we may add the statement of Pro- 
fessor Ferrier: ‘‘ Apart from physiological and anatomical 
demonstration, it would be difficult to conceive of what the 
brain, even as an organ of mind, could be composed, but 
of sensory and motor elements and their combinations.” 
Let us add from this authority the sense in which he uses 
these terms. He says: ‘‘There is no anatomical difference 
between a sensory and a motor nerve or cell; nor is there 
any physiological difference whereby one nerve is capable 
of transmitting impulses or generating energy only in one 
determinate direction. The properties of the nerves and 
the nerve-cells are the same every-where, and we can not 
with strict accuracy speak of nerve-centers or nerves as sen- 
sory or motor, except in reference to the whole apparatus 
of which they form merely a part, though an integral one. 
A motor nerve, therefore, can not be understood apart from 
the muscle which it excites; nor can a sensory nerve be 
understood apart from the center which undergoes what are 
termed sensory modifications.’”” Dr. Calderwood minutely 
analyzes the action of both the sensory and the motor 
nerves. Let us follow him without entering into details. 
Examining the action of a sensory nerve we find four ele- 
ments, —excitability at the peripheral extremity, movement 
along the nerve-fiber, molecular action of the nerve-cell re- 
sulting from movement along the nerve-fiber, and sensation 
as a matter of experience. The first element requires a 
vital relation between the peripheral organ and the nerve- 
cell in the brain, adaptation of structure in the peripheral 
organ to tactile influence, and direct contact with an external 
stimulus. Movement along the nerve-fiber depends upon 
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the presence of nerve-energy supplied from the nerve-cell, 
and passes with equal facility at the rate of about ninety feet 
per second along the whole length of the fiber. Molecular 
action of the nerve-cell is the result of the transmission of 
the impulse, and implies waste of nerve-power. A definite 
form of experience, a sensation as of pleasure or pain, is 
the subjective element. Our knowledge by observation 
ends with the sensory-cell. This may be cut or destroyed 
without producing sensation. All the rest of our knowledge 
must come from subjective experience, and is called mental. 

Turning now to the motor apparatus, we have an ar- 
rangement ‘‘ exactly analagous to that of the sensory system, 
save that a muscle occupies the place of the peripheral 
sense-organ.”” The elements in this case are, a movement 
within the motor-cell; a discharge of nerve-energy down the 
motor-nerve ; a consequent action upon the muscle, liberating 
its stored-up energy, which is greater than that of the nerve; 
and, finally, a movement of the limb or organ. What ini- 
tiates the movement in the motor-cell? Issues of vast mo- 
ment hang upon the answer. In some cases the cause of 
movement is the action of a ‘sensory-cell, and we have a 
case of sensori-motor action. If all actions were of this 
nature, man would be an automaton, as many hold that 
he is. But there are manifestly actions having a different 
origin. Take, for example, the familiar act cf writing. 
What initiates the movements of the pen? What controls 
and modifies them to give expression to thought? Surely 
not sensory impressions, for these are often adverse to the 
occupation of writing, and surely can not suggest the intel- 
ligible expression of thought by written characters. What, 
then, originates these motor-movements in the cells of the 
brain? Observation affords no answer. Consciousness re- 
plies, the Will, acting at the suggestion of Thought. In 
what do these agents, Thought and Will, doing at the motor 
end of the line what light and heat and impact do at the 
sensory end, inhere? Observation has no answer. Psy- 
chology answers, the Soul. 
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It is at this point that Dr. Calderwood will have to fight 
his hardest battles with critics of the cerebralist school. 
Some will probably accuse him of incompleteness in his 
statement of the facts, and we are inclined to think that 
there is a certain class of anatomical relations which he has 
not brought very distinctly into view. He has not men- 
tioned Dr. Carpenter’s theory that the cerebrum is the organ 
of ideation, though he elsewhere quotes from the work in 
which it is advocated; nor does he notice the doctrine that 
the gray matter is a continuum, adapted to the propagation 
of astimulus. He has probably exercised wisdom in avoid- 
ing the arena of controversy and remaining within the safer 
precincts of independent exposition. At all events, the 
burden of proof lies with the theorizers who would explain 
in detail the intellectual functions of the brain. They have 
thus far not been very successful in their attempts, and 
judging from Mr. Lewes’s opinion of them, are not held in 
very high esteem even by cerebralists themselves. ‘‘We 
find the nerve-cells,”” says this writer, ‘‘credited with ‘meta- 
bolic powers,’ which enable them to ‘spiritualize impres- 
sions and materialize ideas,’ to transform sensations into 
movements, and e/aboraie sensations into thoughts; not only 
have they this ‘remarkable aptitude of metabolic local ac- 
tion,’ they can also ‘act at a distance.” They describe 
sensational, emotional, ideational, sympathetic, reflex, and 
motor-cells; nay, Schréder van der Kolk goes so far as to 
specify hunger-cells and thirst-cells. With what grace can 
these writers laugh at scholasticism ?” 

On the whole, Dr. Calderwood’s method of exclusion is 
the best he could have adopted to give his work a perma- 
nent value. He leaves no room for theorizers to build 
upon, and thus not only indirectly answers those of the past 
and present, but any that the future may have in reserva- 
tion. ‘‘If power of intelligence be lodged somewhere, 
there is nothing, either in the outer formation of the brain 
or in its internal structure, to indicate a distinct center for 
such a power.” As to the ‘‘silent regions” of Professor 
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Ferrier’s experiments, sensory and motor nerves go to these 
centers, and we .are to infer that they perform sensory and 
motor functions. The greater number that go to the frontal 
lobe are motor, indicating that here resides a governing 
power rather than a receptive capacity. Hence, in con- 
cluding this part of his discussion, our author says: ‘‘In 
some way, not at all explained, the general center of control 
seems to belong to the frontal region. That in human life 
mental phenomena, including the ordinary forms of intel- 
lectual action, are connected with the central government of 
the nerve-system, is admitted as beyond dispute; but that 
these phenomena are the product of brain activity there is 
no scientific evidence to show.” 

Having exhausted the resources of observation, let us 
pass to note some of the facts of consciousness. Here we 
enter upon an entirely new line of investigation. In the 
words of Dr. Maudsley, ‘‘ Consciousness does not even tell 
us that we have a brain.” We are all at home in this in- 
terior world, though Dr. Tyndall tells us that ‘‘the passage 
from the physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of 
consciousness is unthinkable.’’ As by the word of a ma- 
gician, we are transported from one world into the other, 
and both are equally real to us. 

Dr. Calderwood does not pause to show that phenomena 
of motion can not be translated into phenomena of sensa- 
tion, though this is one of the most important of all the 
considerations affecting the problem of the relations of mind 
and brain. He proceeds at once to some simple experi- 
ments in sensation. The result of these he sums up as 
follows: ‘‘What is meant by the statement that the touch 
of paper occasions a particular sensation: is, that I know 
myself as experiencing the sensation which a single act of 
tactile impression has produced. What physiology has done 
is to account for tactile impression—a sensibility belonging 
to man’s organism. What physiology does not accomplish 
is to account for that knowledge of himself existing in a 
particular state, which is, for an intelligent being, the most 
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simple and ordinary experience accompanying tactile im- 
pression. Psychology begins with this as the simplest and 
the primary fact, knowledge of self as experiencing a par- 
ticular sensation.” All our knowledge of the structure and 
functions of the cerebrum does not carry us even into the 
vestibule of the abode of consciousness. The first testi- 
mony of introspection coincides with the last result of obser- 
vation, affirming the brain to be nothing more than the 
mind’s organ of sensibility and motion in the bodily organ- 
ism, and the means of its communication with an external 
world. 

We need to stand but a moment upon the threshold of 
psychical phenomena to assure ourselves that we are no 
longer in the mechanical world. Nerve-messages are single 
and separate; consciousness is one and continuous. Sensa- 
tions enter consciousness as elements, but do not consti- 
tute the totality. They ‘are recognized as separate and 
successive. What cofistitutes the connecting thread upon 
which these sensations are strung? The nervous apparatus 
provides for diversity of results, but not for their co-ordina- 
tion. The brain reveals no provision for a registration of its 
vibrations; and even if it did, ‘‘a register contains the ma- 
terials for comparison, but does not institute comparisons.” 
Singleness of action is a law of sensory nerve-cells; dis- 
crimination is a law of all mental experience. Do certain 
cells discharge in succession? How, then, do we throw a 
bridge of continuous consciousness across the stream of time 
upon these isolated piers of sensation? Do the cells dis- 
charge simultaneously? How, then, do we compare the 
sensations attending them? Do the nervous discharges 
reverberate from point to point in the cerebrum? How, 
then, do we avoid the discharge of the motor-cells by reflex 
action, leading us to perform all sorts of absurd antics by 
involuntary movement? Do all the discharges center upon 
one co-ordinating cell, a sort of main delivery office? How 
does this cell differentiate and compare these multiform mes- 
sages, since its action is single and by successive discharges? 
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Are there special cells for registration? If not, how do the 
ordinary sensory-cells retain their contents after being dis- 
turbed by a subsequent discharge? and, if so, how are these 
made to discharge properly when their contents are wanted? 

The intimate connection of mind ‘and brain, and their 
action and reaction upon each other, must be admitted. 
The mind is affected by the physical condition. Derange- 
ment of the digestive apparatus impedes mental activity by 
a disturbance of the brain. Injury to the brain in the form 
of lesion interferes with the normal action of the mind. 
These facts, however, do not show that thought is a function 
of the brain. As the mind is dependent upon the sensori- 
motor mechanism for its relations to the material world, 
an abnormal condition of this system must render the 
mind’s relations to the environment unnatural and confus- 
ing. Strange and misleading sensations are forced upon 
it. Out of these it elaborates fictitious images and false 
premises, and these erroneous elements vitiate the higher 
intellectual and emotional processes. In many cases the 
mind so reacts upon the body as to modify its action. 
Among instances of such reaction Dr. Calderwood mentions 
‘*rational control over our bodily movements; deep feeling 
injuring bodily health; mental occupation modifying expe- 
rience of suffering; mind aiding recovery from disease; men- 
tal determination extending the range of endurance under 
toil or pain.” 

The experience of weariness has been supposed to fur- 
nish some evidence that intellectual acts are functions of the 
organism. Severe and protracted study results in exhaus- 
tion. Dr. Calderwood does not refer to the fact that con- 
finement in one position and the occupancy of a close room— 
the usual conditions of mental labor—produce weariness, 
even when the mind is not actively employed, He explains 
the loss of energy entirely by the exertion of the sensori- 
motor powers. Taken together, the two explanations seem 
to be adequate. The forms of brain action generally attend- 
ing on mental exercises are, he says, the following: ‘‘(1) Ac- 
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tion of the special senses, and of the general tactile sense; 
(2) action of the muscles concerned in the management of 
these senses, and specially of the organs of sight; (3) co- 
ordination of sensory and motor apparatus required for use 
of the senses ; (4) action of sensory centers consequent upon 
use of the imagination, in part a renewal of sensory impres- 
sions, or a movement of the sensory cells consequent upon 
stimulus which imagination supplies; and (5) sensory and 
motor action consequent upon the stimulus coming from 
mental emotion, such as weeping, facial expression of sad- 
ness or sympathy.” ‘‘ All these phases of brain action 
just enumerated, as they involve active use of brain en- 
ergy,” he maintains, ‘‘ imply transformation of energy, con- 
sequent waste of brain substance, and inevitable sense of 
exhaustion.” 

Sleep is necessary for the repose and repair of the sen- 
sory and motor systems, and of the muscular system which 
the motor nerves control. The special senses, particularly 
the eyes, show the first symptoms of exhaustion. The lids 
droop and the eyes involuntarily close while the mind is 
still active and intensely interested in its pursuits. Abun- 
dant evidence is offered by our author that the mind is busied 
with representative images while the senses are sealed in 
slumber, that it exercises a power of persistent determina- 
tion during the period of sleep, and that it performs con- 
centrated intellectual processes without giving any signs of 
consciousness through the senses. Many of these acts are, 
doubtless, forgotten. This is to be expected from their 
character. Even in our waking hours the impressions of 
sense are more easily recalled than abstract thoughts or super- 
sensuous conceptions. How little of the day’s experience 
we remember distinctly in the evening, except such as em- 
bodies the visible and tangible. How difficult we find it to 
recall any considerable portion of a discourse to which we 
have listened with attention and interest, and the sentences 
of which we distinctly understood as they were uttered. How 
nearly impossible it would be for us, at any chance hour, to 
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give the exact substance and order of our conscious states 
for the half hour previous. How meagre would be our rem- 
iniscences of a day spent in a darkened room, with our eyes 
bandaged, with no occurrence to impart distinctness to any 
particular experience. Yet these are the conditions of sleep. 
In addition, the formation of active purposes is intentionally 
suspended ; for, if this process were to continue, our sleep 
would be broken by the activity of the motor system in exe- 
cuting these purposes. But the most readily recalled expe- 
riences are those connected with these purposes of the mind. 

Dreams may be referred to two classes of causes. The 
first are physical, being either the bodily state before going 
o sleep or the condition of the organism during sleep. 
Nervous excitement before retiring or indigestion during 
sleep, may occasion sensations that will awaken trains of 
associated ideas that flit through consciousness in a gro- 
tesque procession. The second are purely mental, resulting 
from previous occupation, and suggesting a succession of 
intellectual processes. 

Idiocy and mania affect the mind, yet they are cerebral 
disorders, and not ‘‘mental diseases.’’ Professor Ferrier 
seems to regard all such affections as purely physical. He 
says: ‘‘That the brain is the organ of mind no one doubts, 
and that when mental aberrations, of whatever nature, are 
manifested the brain is diseased organically or functionally 
we take as an axiom.” Dr. Calderwood treats of brain dis- 
orders with considerable fullness, classifying them as falling 
under the following three divisions: (1) Imperfect develop- 
ment of the organ; (2) Disease of greater or less extent in 
the brain ; and (3) Violent injury to a healthy brain. 

It has been noted above that when the brain falls below 
thirty ounces in weight, there is ordinarily imbecility ac- 
companied with feebleness of body. According to Ireland, 
‘‘Tdiocy is generally the result of disease, not of smallness 
of the brain.’’ After thirty years of measuring and weigh- 
ing, several scientific men in France declared that ‘‘ three- 
fifths of idiots have larger heads than men of ordinary 
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intelligence.” Among microcephali, the case of Antonia 
Grandoni, a child of low parentage in Italy, who lived 
from 1830 to 1872, is one of the most remarkable. Her 
brain weighed only nine ounces, yet her senses were perfect, 
she could converse with intelligence, and could work like 
any other girl. She manifested a fondness for amorous 
poetry and for dancing. In her later years she led a roving 
and careless life, and developed erotic tendencies. 

Diseases of the brain, like other organic disorders, may 
be induced by natural causes, and in such cases must be 
treated as bodily ailments. Inspection reveals an abnormal 
condition, as a wasting of the tissues, adherence of the pia 
mater, and hardening of the blood-vessels. The majority of 
these disorders are caused by intemperance or sexual ex- 
cesses either in the individual or his ancestors. Dr. Mauds- 
ley states that ‘‘ out of three hundred idiots in Massachu- 
setts, Dr. Howe found as many as one hundred and forty- 
five to be the offspring of intemperate parents; and there are 
numerous scattered observations which prove that chronic 
alcoholism in the parent may directly occasion idiocy in the 
child.’”’ He cites Morel, who had traced ‘‘ through four gen- 
erations the family history of a youth who was admitted into 
the asylum at Rouen in a state of stupidity and semi-idiocy.” 
The great-grandfather’s record was ‘‘ immorality, depravity, 
alcoholic excess, and moral degradation,—killed in a tavern 
brawl.”’ In the grandfather’s case he learned of ‘‘ hereditary 
drunkenness, maniacal attacks, ending in general paralysis.” 
In the father, ‘‘sobriety, but hypochondriacal tendencies, 
delusions of persecutions, and homicidal tendencies.” In 
the youth himself, ‘‘ defective intelligence, mania at sixteen, 
stupidity, and transition to complete idiocy.’”” How many 
such chronicles of horror must the world have to teach the 
lesson of abstinence? That mania results from the mental 
condition when the mind is agitated with overwhelming 
emotions there can be no doubt. How the mind can exert 
this influence over the body can not be distinctly made out, 
but in such cases there is knewn constitutional predisposi- 
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tion or sensitiveness of the nerve system. It is noticeable 
that even in sad cases of aberration there is evidence of ac- 
curate mental activity, indicating the integrity of the rea- 
soning powers during cerebral disease. ‘‘ The sufferer under 
delusion,” says Dr. Calderwood, ‘‘reasons accurately on the 
suppositions adopted by him to account for his experience. 
No one would propose to deal argumentatively with his 
case. His whole intellectual process is in harmony with in- 
tellectual law as recognized and applied by others; the de- 
lusion is a product of brain state, and can be influenced or 
removed only by medical treatment. After the delusion dis- 
appears, the reasoning process will proceed in acknowledg- 
ment of the same intellectual laws as were recognized dur- 
ing the period of delusion.” 

Some very extensive injuries may be inflicted upon a 
healthful brain without interfering with the mind’s action. 
The famous case of Gage, whose brain was pierced verti- 
cally with a crow-bar, and who lived twelve years afterward, 
with no marked injury to his mind except as affecting his 
disposition, is well knowr. Dr. Calderwood cites the case 
of an officer at Tours, whose head was pierced by a pistol- 
ball in a duel. The ball entered at one temple and made 
its exit from the head at the other, “raversing the two frontal 
lobes at their center; yet he survived for six months in full 
possession of the power of expressing his thoughts. Dr. 
Ferrier states that an entire hemisphere may be lost with- 
out the impairment of intellectual power. 

If we take into account the higher activities and products 
of the soul, as manifested in the processes of generalization 
and deduction, the moral guidance of life, and the forma- 
tion of religious notions, the sensori-motor capabilities of 
the cerebro-spinal system seem wholly inadequate to ac- 
count for their origin or continuance. To show this is the 
aim of Dr. Calderwood’s work. He has approached his task 
with a calm and scientific comprehension of its difficulties 
and its magnitude. He has exhibited learning, candor, and 
insight in his treatment of the questions at issue, and his 
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most hostile critics must acknowledge this. On the whole, 
no work has recently appeared in the field of theologico- 
scientific discussion that will exert a more decided influence 
in sobering the thoughts of those who have predicted the 
near triumph of cerebralism, and have thrown doubt upon 
the existence of a psychical entity. Dr. Calderwood has 
not demonstrated the existence of a super-material soul, for 
this can never be done for him who rejects the simple testi- 
mony of consciousness; but he has shown that there are 
facts in human experience for which physiology, even when 
_ aided by the constructive imagination, can not furnish an 
adequate explanation.‘ 

The extent of the interest taken in science, and especially 
that part of it which affects human life and destiny, is evi- 
dent from the vast number and variety of books of science 
for the people that are now offered to the public. How in- 
telligible the results of long research may be made is shown 
in the lectures by the late Professor Clifford, delivered in 
the Town Hall at Shoreditch, and now published in a handy 
volume in the ‘‘ Nature Series,”’ with the title of ‘‘ Seeing 
and Thinking.” Simple, clear, and attractive as it is, Pro- 
fessor Clifford’s book is one of half-truths; and a half-truth 
is, practically, liable to do as much harm as an unqualified 
falsehood. This brilliant thinker and writer, for such he 
must be esteemed, discusses the profound problems of per- 
ception and thought without even an attempt to analyze the 
subjective experiences of these processes—sensation, con- 
sciousness, and recognition. Beginning with the phenomena 
of reflex action, he explains the manner in which a nervous 
impulse is transmitted, likening its passage along the nerve 
to the falling of a row of cards so arranged that the fall of 
one causes the fall of the next, and so on to the end of the 
series. The ganglion in which the nerve terminates is re- 
presented as a card-house. The brain is a larger and more 
complicated card-house. If motion be communicated to a 
row of cards, they will fall and knock down the house. The 


fall of the house will cause the fall of the row proceeding 
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from it. This is what occurs in reflex action, if we im- 
agine a molecule of nerve-substance to take the place of 
each card. All perception and all thought are to be ex- 
plained by this communication of motion. The molecular 
motions of the sensory nerves produce changes in the mole- 
cules of the brain, and these in turn cause changes in the 
molecules of the motor nerves. The sum of these changes 
is the sum of mental life. 

But these wonder-working molecules are different from 
the cards. The cards can not move themselves, but ‘‘ mole- 
cules,” says Professor Clifford, ‘‘are exceedingly small por- 
tions of matter which can go about of themselves.” ‘*These 
molecules are little »achines.” If this be granted, no doubt 
it will be an easy matter to explain all human action? as 
automatic, provided these little self-moving machines are 
properly co-ordinated and subordinated in the organism. 
As Professor Clifford is a man of science, and, accordingly, 
never says what he does not positively know, possibly he 
can tell us something definite about these molecules. Let 
us listen to what he has to say about them: ‘‘We have 
very strong reason to believe that the nervous substance is 
made up of those molecules laid along in a row; and that 
all those molecules are little machines which are almost ex- 
actly alike.”” We do not know, then, but may simply ‘*be- 
lieve” that nervous substance is made up of these mole- 
cules, or that the molecules are little machines. ‘‘The 
little white thread which carries the message along is not any 
thing very different from the things we are accustomed to 
behold. It is only different from the steam-engine, or from 
any string of cards in being a little more complicated, and 
in being so very small that we can not yet tell exactly what ts 
its precise mode of working. . . . I only wish I could 
tell you; but we have all of us very great hopes that no 
very long time will elapse before we shall be able to tell you 
more about it, because it is the conviction of almost every 
physicist of the present day that the next great step taken 
will be to show what is the constitution of a molecule; 
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what is the shape of it; and how the parts of it act upon 
one another.” How gratifying it is to know that the mole- 
cule differs from a ‘‘steam-engine” ‘‘only in being a little 
more complicated,” and from a ‘‘string of cards” ‘‘only in 
being a Zttle more complicated,” when it is so very small 
that its ‘‘ precise mode of working” can not be told, and 
when even Professor Clifford can not show what is its ‘‘con- 
stitution,” or ‘‘what is the shape of it,” or ‘‘how the parts 
of it act upon one another.” Nor let us despond in the 
least on account of our ignorance on this subject, because 
the ‘‘conviction of almost every physicist” is that we shall 
at some time know all about it, and, as science is made by 
the majority, their ‘‘conviction” as to the future ought to 
be very satisfactory! As to the gray matter of the brain 
we may be a little more certain. ‘‘This gray matter is a 
number of cells or corpuscles, as they are called; that is to 
say, little round things which have a skin and a nucleus, but 
of whose exact constitution very little ts known, excepting that 
they are just like nerve-substance itself.” We know very 
little about them except that they are ‘‘just like” some- 
thing else whose exact constitution and shape and mode of 
acting are not known! ‘‘ They are capable of falling into 
an easier position,” adds Professor Clifford, ‘‘ whenever a little 
disturbance is given to them; they are even more unstable than 
the matter of the nervous fiber.” These ‘‘little machines,” 
then, know what an ‘‘easy position” is, and when dis- 
turbed fall into it! Professor Clifford knows that some posi- 
tions are ‘‘easier” than others to them, for the ‘‘gray matter 
falls into an easier position as soon as tt ts upset.”” Our hopes 
of the future, which we supposed might rest on the ‘‘ con- 
victions” of the physicists, are somewhat less rosy-hued 
when we read further on: ‘‘If you had a microscope a great 
deal more powerful than any that we have now got—such 
a one, for example, as would magnify as many times again 
as the best microscopes now do magnify—you would find, 
upon looking at the nerves of a man’s brain, that they were 
made up of individual structures of exceeding minuteness. 
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But by a microscope so powerful as to be able to magnify 
not six or eight thousand times, but some fifty million 
times, you would find that you could see the nature of those 
structures. What you would precisely see I can not tell 
you, because nobody yet knows exactly how a molecule is 
made, but you would, by a microscope of that ideal power, 
be able to see a man’s nerves actually made up of separate 
molecules, and when a message was transmitted along those 
nerves, you would see those molecules falling into new 
shapes in consequence of the transmission of a message, just 
as we saw the cards of one row falling down from the trans- 
mission of a little hit that was given at one end.” In the 
absence of this ideal microscope, it is surely something to be 
able to learn from Professor Clifford how great the power 
of the instrument must be, in order to enable us to see 
these unseen molecules, and what we would see if we were 
able to see any thing. He is also kind enough to tell us 
what we would not see. ‘‘ But, however powerful a micro- 
scope you used, and however carefully you looked, it would 
be no use to expect to see the man thinking.” ‘‘ Nobody 
knows exactly what is the sort of action that goes on in 
the brain when we feel pleasure in any sensation; no- 
body knows precisely what happens when we feel angry.” 
‘*Still,”’ the professor maintains, ‘‘there is a great and a 
close correspondence between these two things.’”’ Assur- 
edly, there is a parallelism 7” time, but what can he mean by 
a ‘‘gveat and a close correspondence?” Wherein is the cor- 
respondence between a molecular movement and a sensation 
either ‘“‘great”’ or ‘‘ close?” 

With due respect to the unquestioned genius of Pro- 
fessor Clifford, can we surrender ourselves to the guidance 
of a teacher who leads us to the conclusions of material- 
istic atheism by his powerful imagination rather than by 
exact observation and careful induction? By his own con- 
cessions, possibly more sweeping than he intended, he admits 
that his account of the phenomena of seeing and thinking 
is based upon hypotheses. In truth, his whole theory of 
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mental action is a suspension bridge swung from imaginary 
piers. He bases all on the self-acting powers of molecules, 
the nature of which he does not pretend to understand, 
except by inference, and the separate existence of which 
observation is incompetent to prove. Materialism, of which 
Professor Clifford was one of the ablest defenders, must go 
to the unseen world for its primary explanations. It fills all 
space with invisible atoms, and declares that by means of 
their vibrations we see the stars in heaven. It constructs an 
organism of invisible molecules, and insists that thought 
and feeling are products of their combination. Why are 
these atoms and molecules believed to exist? Because they 
are necessary to account for well-known facts and expe- 
riences. By what principle of logic can the materialist fill 
all space with a luminiferous ether, and refuse to accept an 
intelligent Prime Mover, whose designs are manifest wher- 
ever means and end are discoverable; or construct an organ- 
ism of invisible molecules, and deny the existence of a 
spiritual entity of which consciousness gives testimony ? 
Science must have its hypotheses, but the hypotheses must 
account for all the facts. 

The late George Henry Lewes frankly concedes the diffi- 
culty of realizing the cerebralist theory as ordinarily stated. 
‘‘ Who,” he says, ‘‘that had ever looked upon the pulpy mass 
of brain substance, and the nervous cords connecting it with 
the organs, could resist the shock of incredulity on hearing 
that all he knew of passion, intellect, and will was nothing 
more than molecular change in this pulpy mass ? Who that 
had ever seen a nerve-cell could be patient on being told 
that thought was a property of such cells, as gravitation 
was a property of matter?’ He also admits that ‘‘much 
of what passes for physiological explanation of psychologi- 
cal processes is simply the translation of those processes in 
terms of hypothetical physiology.” Yet Mr. Lewes main- 
tains that ‘‘ we must insist on the organic state and its corre- 
sponding mental state, as the antithetic terms for one and the 
same fact. Their separation into two different facts, and the 
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consequent search for the 4wk connecting them, we must 
dismiss as illusory.” 

Let the mind dwell for a moment upon the expression 
‘‘antithetic terms for one and the same fact.”’ Do we usually 
have antithetic, or opposing, terms for one and the same 
fact? What examples of it can be adduced? Can we say 
that ‘‘ cold” and ‘‘ hot,” or ‘‘ black” and ‘‘ white’”’ are anti- 
thetic terms for one and the same fact? These are antithetic 
terms, but they do not express the same fact, nor do any 
other antithetic terms, except when used ironically. But 
Mr. Lewes is not dealing in irony. There is a grave assump- 
tion lurking in this facile phraseology. Why use antithetic 
terms, unless there are antithetic motions expressed by the 
terms? The testimony of language is that the /acts are 
antithetic. It was a bold thing for Professor Bain to define 
matter as ‘‘a double-faced unity,” but it is a bolder thing 
for Mr. Lewes to obscure distinctions as old as human 
thought by a verbal trick like this. 

But let us return to the admission of Mr. Lewes first 
quoted. If the organic fact and the mental fact are identi- 
cal, why should there be any ‘‘ shock of incredulity” on 
hearing that all we know of passion, intellect, and will is 
nothing more than molecular change in the pulpy mass of 
the brain? If we can not be patient on hearing that thought 
is a ‘‘ property” of matter, shall we be patient when we are 
told that thought is the drazn-cell itself? 

But how does Mr. Lewes justify this affirmation of the 
identity of thought with the organism? He propounds the 
following doctrine of causes: ‘‘ An effect is a causatum, the 
incorporation of the causes or co-operant conditions, not a 
new and distinct event. . . . But in reality there is 
nothing in the effect which is not one of the conditions of 
its production. . . . The one does not really precede 
and call into existence the other; but the one is the objec- 
tive expression, the other the subjective expression of the 
same fact. The organic state is the condition viewed objec- 
tively, not the pre-condition.” How can Mr. Lewes reconcile 
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this position with his doctrine of evolution? He can not, 
with Hegel, evolve all from consciousness, for in that case 
consciousness would be the pre-condition of the objective. 
-He can not, with Haeckel, evolve all from matter, for in 
that case matter would be the pre-condition of conscious- 
ness. He can not take his place with Hume as a nihilist, 
for he admits both an objective and a subjective reality. 
There seems to be no place for him, unless he shares with 
Malebranche his vision of all things in God? But Mr. 
Lewes does not mean to share this view. The ‘‘ real cause”’ 
of a sensation is its ‘‘ objective aspect,” he elsewhere de- 
clares. And again, ‘‘ Mental phenomena are functions of 
the organism.”” And once more, ‘‘The organism is a part 
of nature, and is swept along in the great current of natural 
forces.”” Now, if there be no ‘‘ pre-condition,” by what 
right does Mr. Lewes affirm that the real cause of a sensa- 
tion is its objective aspect? Why not the subjective? If 
the identity be real, why does he call mental phenomena 
functions of the organism, rather than organic phenomena 
functions of mind ? What, then, shall we say of Mr. Lewes’s 
remarkable assumption in obliterating the fundamental dis- 
tinction between states of the organism and states of mind? 
Shall we impeach his honesty or his consistency ? 

The purpose of Mr. Lewes’s book is, to bring into 
prominence the social factor in the development of the mind. 
‘* Neither introspective analysis alone, nor objective observa- 
tion alone, nor even the union of the two,” he says, ‘‘ if 
confined to the investigation of the individual mind and in- 
dividual organism, will suffice. Psychology investigates the 
human mind, not as an individual’s thoughts and feelings ; 
and has to consider it as the product of the human organ- 
ism not only in relation to the cosmos, but also in relation - 
to society. For man is distinctively a social being ; his ani- 
mal impulses are profoundly modified by social influences, 
and his higher faculties are evolved through social needs.” 
Here is a frank abandonment of the physiological method 
of explaining psychical phenomena, by a writer whose 
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name has long been associated with it. It is a confession 
of its inadequacy, and a groping after some new explana- 
tion. It is no part of our present plan to examine the 
claims of this new social factor which is to do so much in 
accounting for the psychical experiences. The question can 
not be repressed, however, Is man a social being because 
society exists, or does society exist because man is a social 
being? If the former, this social factor deserves attention 
as a part of psychology. If the latter, psychology has noth- 
ing to do with the social factor, for in that case society does 
not explain man’s nature, but his nature accounts for soci- 
ety. Besides, psychology does not aim to discuss the soul 
as modified by particular conditions, social or other than 
social, but in its generic relations. For these reasons its 
true sphere is that which has been assigned to it since the 
time of Descartes—the realm of introspection, or the analy- 
sis of consciousness. Physiology has no adequate explan- 
ation of its facts, and society is an effect rather than a cause 
of the soul’s nature and activities. 

The depth of Mr. Lewes’s despair, as regards the phys- 
iological theories of mind, indicates the approach of a 
reaction from cerebralism, and the true condition of the 
case can not be better expressed than in his own language: 
‘*What takes place in the nervous system under stimulation 
and reaction is neither demonstrable to sense nor discerni- 
ble by intuition; it is, and will long remain, mere guess- 
work. This may seem a hard sentence to those who have 
been relying on the hypotheses of vibrations, wave-move- 
ments, chemical or electrical processes, cell-functions, seats 
of sensation, seats of emotion, seats of volition, and seats 
of thought. But it is a sentence which will be confirmed by 
every one who has seriously investigated the evidence of 
such hypotheses. All that has gained currency on this sub- 
ject the student will do well to accept as provisional im- 
agery which may assist exposition, not as data from which 
conclusions can be drawn. The hypotheses are not terms 
of knowledge, but terms to fill our gaps in knowledge.” 


























THE LONDON CITY MISSION. 


ARTICLE V. 
THE LONDON CITY MISSION. 


, BY REV. WILLIAM HURLIN, 


Lonpon contains about three and a half millions of in- 
habitants, and its population increases at the rate of nearly 
seventy thousand a year. In these masses we find all varie- 
ties of character and circumstances. Here are rich and poor, 
the intelligent and the ignorant ; those who are moral and 
religious, and those who are vicious and profane. Here are 
palaces and hovels, comfort and wretchedness, cleanliness 
and filth. And if we take a minute survey of these varie- 
ties, we find that in each division the whole space between 
the extremes is so amply filled that dividing lines can not 
be seen. 

The London City Mission is now one of the principal 
institutions of the great city. It has about four hundred and 
fifty intelligent Christian men who spend the whole of their 
time in the service of the society as its missionaries, and who 
devote all their energies to carrying out the work which it 
is aiming to accomplish. As each of these missionaries has 
at least five hundred families placed under his charge, this 
will give us two hundred and twenty-six thousand families, 
and reckoning an average of four and a half persons to a 
family, we have more than a million persons. But many of 
the missionaries find six or seven hundred families in their 
districts, and therefore we are safe in stating that in the dis- 
tricts and institutions visited by them there are to be found 
one-third of the whole population of London. It follows, 
therefore, that every one who wishes to have some acquaint- 
ance with the million-peopled city will desire to know some- 
thing about the character of this society, and of the work 
performed by its missionaries. They will like to know of 
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its origin, its object, its progress, and the results. As the 
writer has had an intimate acquaintance with the society 
from its commencement to the present time, and was for a 
number of its earlier years officially connected with it, he 
proposes to furnish this information. 


ORIGIN. 


On January 1, 1826, a young Scotsman named David 
Nasmith formed the Glasgow City Mission in Scotland; 
and during the following nine years he visited many other 
cities and towns in Scotland, Ireland, Canada, the United 
States, and France, and was instrumental in founding one 
hundred and fifty societies of various kinds. In March, 
1835, he went to London for the purpose of founding a city 
mission in the great city; but he met with difficulties. He 
had letters of introduction to prominent persons of the vari- 
ous evangelical denominations, and these persons generally 
admitted the need for work such as he proposed. But they 
did not think that his plan for uniting in this work members 
of the established and of dissenting churches was a practica- 
ble one, and neither he nor they believed that the work could 
be accomplished without such union. In such circumstances 
most men would have been discouraged, but Mr. Nasmith 
did not believe in failure. He determined to go forward, 
and on May 16, 1835, he and two others, Messrs. R. E. 
Dear and W. Bullock, men of no note, formed the society 
in a private room, and solemnly commended it to God in 
prayer. A few others soon joined them, funds were ob- 
tained, and missionaries were appointed. At the first public 
meeting of the society, held December 7, 1835, the late Hon. 
and Rev. B. W. Noel presided, and announced his full, de- 
liberate, and unqualified approval of the society. This was 
a great advantage, for Mr. Noel possessed the confidence of 
all denominations of Christians. At this time the number 
of missionaries was ten, but funds now began to come in 
more freely, and by the end of another six months there 
were forty missionaries employed. 
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As we have intimated, the society was intended to be 
undenominational in its character, and Mr. Nasmith insisted 
that the proper way to carry this out was to appoint persons 
to official position without any reference to their denomina- 
tional relations. Others, however, believed that in the exist- 
ing circumstances there was a better way, and it was finally 
arranged in April, 1837, that to prevent any ground for the 
charge of undue preponderance in favor of the ‘‘ Established 
Church” or of dissent, there should be two secretaries, 
one of whom should be a clergyman of the ‘‘ Established 
Church” and the other a ‘‘dissenting” minister, that the 
clerical examiners of candidates for the office of missionary 
should be one-half ministers of the ‘‘ Established Church ” 
and the other half ministers of ‘‘ dissenting” churches, and 
that in like manner the executive committee should be one- 
half ‘‘Churchmen” and the other half ‘‘ Dissenters.” It 
was also decided that the missionaries should be laynien, 
and should be received from any evangelical church as they 
were needed and found qualified, without reference to the 
proportion furnished by the different denominations. This 
arrangement, thus made forty-two years ago, continues un- 
changed to the present time. 

But, notwithstanding these careful arrangements, the 
society had to meet with opposition. Dr. Bloomfield, then 
Bishop of London, while deploring the large amount of 
ungodliness in ‘London, and making strenuous efforts to 
increase the church accommodation, was opposed to the 
society on two grounds. He did not believe that laymen, 
whether ‘‘Churchmen”’ or ‘‘ Dissenters,” should be employed 
as religious teachers, and he did not approve of members 
of the ‘‘Established Church” uniting with ‘‘ Dissenters ”’ in 
Christian work. The active opposition which the bishop 
offered had, for a time, a serious influence upon the inter- 
ests of the society. Some Episcopalians, who had been 
favorably disposed, took it for granted that the bishop 
was right, and acted accordingly, while others, who knew 
that he was wrong, yielded to his authority as their ecclesi- 
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astical superior. But a number of them, and among these 
were Rev. B. W. Noel and Rev. John Garwood, maintained 
their position, and claimed that it was right to use any 
Scriptural means by which the irreligious masses might be 
reclaimed. The society continued on its way, steadily, judi- 
ciously, and perseveringly. It gradually overcame the op- 
position thus presented. Bishop Bloomfield never gave in 
his adherence to the society, but he relaxed in his opposi- 
tion; and other bishops and dignitaries of the ‘‘ Established 
Church ” have been its earnest friends, and so have peers of 
the realm, and many other persons belonging to all classes 
and to all evangelical denominations, and the growth and 
increased influence of the society have been steady and 
continuous. 
NEED FOR THE SOCIETY. 

But was there any real need for this society? Was 
there work for it to do which could not be done as well by 
other and existing agencies? Let us see. It was estimated 
that in 1835 London contained a population of one million 
eight hundred thousand, and that of these twenty thousand 
persons obtained their living by begging, and thirty thou- 
sand by theft and fraud, twelve thousand of the latter being 
children, who had been trained to pick pockets. It was 
known that more than twenty-three thousand persons were 
annually arrested for drunkenness in the streets, and it was 
believed that a very large number of other persons were 
living in total neglect of the restraints of morality and re- 
ligion, and by their influence were increasing the amount of 
evil around them. The ministers of various denominations 
were so much occupied in their several spheres of labor 
that they could do very little missionary work outside, and 
while something was done by others, the efforts made were 
altogether inadequate to the necessities of the situation. 

The reports of the city missionaries during the past 
forty-four years, many of which we have now before us in 
the forty-four volumes of the ‘‘ London City Mission Maga- 
zine,” give a fuller insight into the moral character and so- 
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cial condition of large masses of the people than has be- 
fore been obtained. We give a few extracts from early 
reports, to show the state of things about forty years ago. 
A missionary in Islington says: 


“ Drinking, cursing, and fighting prevail most fearfully. Wives 
are often to be seen covered with bruises and bandages, from the bru- 
tal outrages of their husbands.” 


A missionary in Whitechapel states: 


“The Sabbath is desecrated to a great extent. A great many shops 
are open during the whole of the day. Drunkenness also very muth 
prevails, as well as licentiousness and many other vices.” 


A missionary in Shadwell writes: 


“When I first entered my work I visited six hundred and forty 
families. Of these only about twelve persons attended public worship. 
é The greater part of the people are living in drunkenness, igno- 
rance, and vice.” 


A missionary in the mint district, Southwark, reports of 
the five hundred families on that district : 


‘‘ They are very poor and destitute, because very intemperate and 
improvident. The houses are, both in their exterior and interior, of 
the worst class, and the consequence is that none come to reside in 
them but those who prefer darkness to light, because their deeds are 
evil. Mint street is chiefly inhabited by fallen women and pickpockets, 
many of whom are continually moving, either of themselves or by the 
police, so that in part of this street I have a fresh class of persons to 
visit every month.” 


Another missionary in the same district wrote: 


“It may help to convey some idea of the notorious character of the 
district, if I state that, as a rule, four or more policemen are to be found 
within fifty yards of each other, not singly, but always in pairs, and 
sometimes these are inadequate to the emergency.” 


A missionary in Seven Dials stated of his district that it 
contained : 


“Eighty houses, inhabited by six hundred visitable families. Their 
occupations are diversified—shoemakers, tailors, hatters, bird-stuffers, 
shopkeepers, costermongers, . . . together with a large number of 
profane females. One part of the district is crowded with those char- ~ 
acters. Drunkenness prevails to an awful extent; the Sabbath is dese- 
crated, and but few, comparatively, attend any place of divine worship.” 
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Let us now look at the homes and the social habits of 
these people. We have before us a large mass of informa- 
tion on this subject, from which it is difficult to make a 
selection. Of the Saffron Hill district, near Smithfield and 
Holborn, it is said: 

“The streets and courts are very confined and unhealthy, and 


many of the houses are so dark that the missionary is obliged to grope 
his way up and down stairs.” 
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In the St. Giles district we find that: 


“Church Lane consists of thirty-two houses, which contain one 
hundred and ninety rooms, in each of which rooms live an average of 
nine individuals, making a total of one thousand seven hundred and 
ten persons. Separate families live in separate corners of the rooms. 
The party who hires the entire room relets it in portions. And such 
rooms are the private and respectable rooms of the district, in distinction 
to the lodging-houses. The persons living in them profess to be respect- 
able and virtuous members of society.” 


In one room in this lane were found a widow with three 
children, a widow with one child, three single women, a 
man and his wife, another man and his wife, and a single 
man—five families, containing fourteen persons, all sleeping 
at night in this small room. The landlord of the room 
paid three shillings per week rent; but by thus subletting 
it he made five shillings per week profit, besides getting 
his own portion of the floor, rent free. We have before us 
the particulars of two rooms in Fletcher’s Court, in this 
district, in each of which there were residing fourteen per- 
sons, comprising four families besides a single woman 
lodger. In the Holborn Hill district it was found that 
Plumtree Court contained thirty houses, in which were ‘‘ one 
hundred and fifty-three families, three or four living fre- 
quently in a single room of a house.” Of a district in 
Bethnal Green it is said: 

. ‘The dwellings of these poor people are, in nearly all cases, incon- 
ducive to health, cleanliness, morality, and, in not a few instances, 
to decency. . . . The houses, generally speaking, are damp and 
unwholesome, there being but little thorough drainage in the whole 
district.” 
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Of a district in the city* of London it is recorded: 


“The habits of the people are generally otherwise than cleanly. 
Very many of them go the whole of the week without the application 
of soap and water to their persons, and their rooms are not attended 
to as often as that. A thorough clean-out is a thing scarcely known. 
The poor children are left in the same condition as themselves, and 
are thus early trained by the example of their parents to habits 
of dirt. The whole of the houses in the district are of two or three 
stories high, and in almost every house each room is occupied by a 
separate family, which, in many instances, consists of man and wife 
with five or six children. Those rooms which are occupied by shoe- 
makers and tailors are used as workshops as well as rooms for living 
and sleeping, therefore it must be expected in such homes as these, 
where it is impossible for decency to exist, that morality must be at 
a low ebb.” ; 

The reader will, of course, understand that we are writ- 
ing of certain districts in London, and not of London as a 
whole. We have taken him to some of the worst districts 
in London. But such districts are still numerous, and we 
have carefully kept back some of the most repulsive features 
of these districts as too gross for these pages. There is 
much that we could tell of them, on undeniable authority, 
which is far worse than any thing which we have written. 
But many of the districts visited by the city missionaries 
are of a very different character, the inhabitants being re- 
spectable artisans and others. The design of the society is 
to attend as far as possible to the lowest and most degraded 
districts first, and afterwards to those of a higher character, 
till the whole ground is covered. 

We have not yet spoken of the lodging-houses which 
abound in many of the districts visited by the missionaries. 
A missionary in Spitalfields writes: 

“The lodging-houses are wretched, dirty buildings, and are occupied 
chiefly by thieves, vicious women, beggars, ballad-singers, and vagrants.” 

Another missionary in Spitalfields says: 


“Three of these houses were allotted to my charge, one making up 
sixty beds, another eighty, and the third, one hundred and twenty. 


*The'‘‘ city’ is the old incorporated city, which is in the center of Lon- 
den, and is under the jurisdiction of the lord mayor, aldermen, and common 
council, It is a very sma// part of what is popularly called London. 
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Here were tramps, cadgers, dock laborers, thieves, swell mobsmen, 
hawkers, pavement chalkers, Irish hodsmen, crossing sweepers, shoe- 
blacks, and whatever waif and stray has been able to find fourpence 
for his night’s lodging.” 

These are fair descriptions of the people who are to be 
found in these houses. But the missionaries have often 
found in them men who have moved in respectable positions 
of life, but who have fallen, generally through intemperance, 
to occupy such wretched lodgings, and to be found in such 
miserable company. 

THE Work. . 

But what is the work of these city missionaries? Their 
main object is to present to the people whom they visit the 
Gospel of the grace of God, and to lead them to Jesus 
Christ, the savior of sinners. Hence the first instruction to 
the missionaries is, ‘‘ Visit the people of your district, so far 
as they are accessible, for the purpose of bringing them to 
an acquaintance with the way of salvation through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and of doing them all the spiritual good in 
your power.” 

In carrying out this object, each missionary has to de- 
vote thirty hours a week (in addition to his other labors), 
to visiting the people from house to house and from room to 
room. . And, as far as circumstances will permit, he is ex- 
pected to commence at one end of the district, and proceed 
in regular order through it once a month, if possible, extra 
attention being given to special cases. Of course, the mis- 
sionaries have to exercise prudence in the carrying out of 
their plans. But they endeavor to speak ‘to every one they 
meet at least a word or two of religious instruction, advice, 
or admonition, to read a portion of the Bible to them, and, 
when they find a fitting opportunity, to offer prayer. Some- 
times such a visit may take very few minutes, while in other 
cases, especially where the missionary has become known 
and respected, it will occupy from half an hour to an hour. 
Of this part of the work a missionary writes: 


“Domiciliary visitation is, and must ever remain, the chief work of 
the city missionary. From it all his other work springs. To go from 
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room to room, reading, praying, pleading, reasoning with the unreason- 
able, hearing of troubles, and sympathizing with distresses, enduring 
rebuffs, and breathing from month to month a vitiated atmosphere, is 
not so agreeable to flesh ard blood as it would be to speak to a willing 
congregation from the pulpit of a well-appointed church; but it is, in its 
way, equally important, and I am thankful to say there are very few 
houses of the poor into which I have not a free admission.” 


1880. ] 


The missionaries endeavor to induce persons to attend 
public worship, leaving them, however, to select the place 
for themselves. In the better districts they are often suc- 
cessful; but in the districts of the lower class, such as we 
have described, they meet with two objections—one, that the 
people are unaccustomed to attend and do not care to go, 
and the other, that they have not suitable clothing for this 
purpose. For the benefit of such persons, and of others 
also, the missionaries hold religious meetings on their dis- 
tricts for the exposition of the Scriptures and prayer. 
These meetings are held in private rooms, in small school- 
rooms, or in mission halls, according to circumstances. The 
missionaries who have lodging-houses on their districts hold 
regular meetings in these houses, where the keepers are in 
favor of their doing so, and they thus reach some of that 
class of the population whom they do not meet in their 
ordinary visits. The missionaries also hold religious meet- 
ings in factories, work-houses, penitentiaries, and other 
places where a number of persons can be gathered together 
at stated times. 

In 1853 the ‘‘Open Air Mission”? was formed, and 
preaching in the open air became somewhat common in 
London. Some of the missionaries believed that they could 
reach more people by giving addresses in the open air, and 
could thus do more good. The committee being, from the 
constitution of the society, necessarily conservative, were at 
first rather doubtful of this movement ; but the work was 
seen to be so beneficial, that they afterwards withdrew all 
restrictions. Some of these meetings are held in courts, 
where the people who do not come out can, and do hear, 


in their houses; and many instances are known of persons 
Vot. II, No. 5.—7 
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thus hearing being led to a change of life. Others of these 
services are held in the more public streets, or near steam- 
boat piers, and, indeed, in any place where it does not cause 
public inconvenience, and at which the people do, or are 
likely to congregate. These open-air meetings are held on 
Sundays and on week evenings. In some places the attend- 
ance is not more than twenty or thirty ; in others, hundreds 
attend. The fact that some of the missionaries had held such 
meetings is noticed in the Annual Report for 1854, and in 
the year ending March, 1855, there had been one thousand 
three hundred and four such services held by the mis- 
sionaries. But in the year ending March, 1878, there were 
five thousand and fifty-two, the average attendance being 
seventy-seven. ‘ 

Our readers have heard of English tea-meetings, as they 
have been held for many years among church-going people 
in connection with their various religious and benevolent 
operations. But about thirty-eight years ago a London 
city missionary conceived the idea of utilizing these tea- 
meetings for missionary purposes. He secured the assist- 
ance of some of his missionary brethren, and invited the 
people of his district to a tea-meeting at his mission-room. 
He charged them a small fee for admission, to cover ex- 
penses, and make them feel independent; and after the eating 
and drinking was finished, about two hours were spent profit- 
ably in religious exercises, and in giving suitable addresses. 
The people were interested, and other meetings of like 
character were called for. The,same plan was adopted by 
other missionaries, and now tea-meetings for missionary pur- 
poses are very common. They are not only held by mis- 
sionaries in their districts, but they are given by persons 
who are interested in special classes of the population. Thus 
we have seen notices of tea-meetings for thieves, for gypsies, 
for navvies, for cab-drivers, for the blind, for butchers, for 
workmen in factories, etc., the object in all these cases 
being to combine social enjoyment with Christian instruction. 
The missionaries distribute large numbers of religious 
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tracts. These often serve as an introduction when the mis- 
sionary is a stranger, and they furnish religious reading to 
those who have very little of it. The missionaries also dis- 
tribute such periodicals as the ‘‘ British Workman,” the 
‘‘Leisure Hour,” and the ‘‘Cottage and Artisan.”” Many 
of the missionaries have also loan libraries on their dis- 
tricts, which contain an aggregate of many thousand vol- 
umes. While the management of these libraries increases 
the work of the missionaries, they find them useful aux- 
iliaries to their main work, and many of the people 
value them. 

There is one particular in which the London City Mis- 
sion differs from most, if not all, the city missions in the 
United Sates. As far as we are acquainted with the latter, 
a large portion of their work consists in giving pecuniary 
relief to those who need it, and, as is unavoidable in such 
cases, to some who do not need it. But it is an absolute 
rule of the London City Mission that the missionaries shall 
have nothing to do with this. Of course this is a subject 
on which there is room for a difference of opinion. We 
know, also, that the missionary is sometimes placed in 
very trying circumstances on account of this rule. But we 
believe that the course pursued is the right one. These 
missionaries are religious teachers, and if the bestowal of 
pecuniary relief would, in some cases, open hearts that are 
closed, it is certain that in many other cases it would lead 
to hypocritical professions, and would hinder the missiona- 
ries in their work. While the missionaries do not give 
pecuniary assistance, they are at liberty to give information 
and advice to the people as to where it is probable they 
may obtain needed help, and they are expected to speak of 
cases of severe distress to those who are able and willing to 
help such cases. 


SPECIAL MISSIONARIES. 


Soon after the ,society commenced its operations, the 
claims of special classes attracted the attention of the com- 
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mittee, and, as a result of this, special missionaries have 
been employed to visit thieves, fallen women, gypsies, Jews, 
Asiatics and other foreigners, cabmen, coachmen, bakers, 
gasmen, soldiers, sailors, navvies, the police, drovers, om- 
nibus men, letter-carriers and other post-office employés, 
Greenwich Hospital for sailors, Chelsea Hospital for sol- 
diers, public-houses, work-houses,-hospitals for the sick, etc. 
Let us look at the work of some of these. One of the mis- 
sionaries is usually known as 


Tue THIEVES’ MISSIONARY. 


This was not a regular appointment in the first place, 
but arose incidentally. Mr. T. L. Jackson was appointed 
to a regular district near the Tower of London, and visiting 
a lodging-house one Sabbath evening, he found in the cellar 
about seventy persons, chiefly beggars and thieves. He in- 
vited them to go with him to his meeting, and about thirty 
accepted the invitation. At the close four of them asked 
him to aid them in becoming honest men. One of these 
had been in prison three times, two of them had been in 
prison five times each, and the other six times. Mr. Jack- 
son invited them .to his house, that he might talk with 
them. He then interested friends in their behalf, and one 
of them was placed in a Refuge for the Destitute, that he 
might learn a trade, and the other three were sent to their 
friends in the country. This fact became known, and led 
to other thieves calling on Mr. Jackson at his house with 
similar requests. In the year 1845-6 he had two hundred 
call on him ; and although many of these disappointed his 
hopes, there was reason to believe that quite a number were 
reformed, and became honest men. Among the latter was 
a lad only seventeen years of age, who had been in prison 
sixteen times, and in six different prisons. In 1847-8, Mr. 
Jackson received 4,776 visits from 655 persons, who either 
belonged to this class, or were women of bad character. 
In 1856-7, 253 young men and 205 young women paid him 
9,386 visits. And work of this kind so increased on his 
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hands, that for many years he has given his whole time to 
the criminal classes. In 1870 this missionary gave a sum- 
mary of his work of this character during thirty years. In 
that time he received 156,515 visits from 4,714 men and 
3,230 women of the outcast and criminal class, making a 
total of 7,944 persons. Of these 5,444 had been in prison, 
and the aggregate number of their imprisonments was 
12,269. In addition to receiving these private visits at 
his house, he had held 11,048 religious meetings for the 
benefit of these people. The ascertained results were as 
follows: Restored to friends, I99; sent to asylums and 
refuges, 229; employment procured for 568; emigrated, 
183; couples living together induced to marry, 589; be- 
came members of Christian churches, 82; number of per- . 
sons more or less morally benefited, about 2,000. These 
persons are so accustomed to deception, that they seldom 
tell the whole truth at first; but Mr. Jackson talks to them, 
prays with them, reminds them of their mothers and of 
home associations, and thus their hearts are opened to him. 

Other missionaries, also, have been useful to this class 
of the population. For instance, one of the Westminster 
missionaries met with a man who had been twenty years a 
thief, and had been twenty times in prison. His forte was 
training boys to steal, and he told the missionary that he 
was sure he had trained as many as five hundred. He was 
placed in a reformatory institution, where his conduct was 
most exemplary, and he thus obtained the opportunity for 
a new start in life. One great hindrance in the way of 
reforming this class of persons is the difficulty of finding 
employment for them, as so few persons are willing to 
trust them. 


THE CABMEN. 


In 1844, when the first special missionary to the cabmen 
of London was appointed, the number of these men was 4, 546. 
They have now increased to more than 12,000, and the so- 
ciety has three missionaries to the day cabmen, and two to 
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the night cabmen. One of these missionaries, in giving his 
twenty-fifth annual report, in 1874, says: 

“Nearly a quarter of a century ago your missionary found the 
London cabmen low sunk in sin. There was no such thing as Sunday 
rest for man or beast. Drunkenness, abusive language, swearing, and 
extortion were the order of the day; and, indeed, it was proverbial 
among them that it was impossible for a cabman to become a Christian 
man. Patient perseverance has, however, been rewarded with suc- 
cess. Lord’s-day Rest societies, benefit clubs, libraries, rooms for the 
exposition of the Word of God and prayer, and cabmen’s rooms at rail- 
way stations have been opened, and have done a vast amount of good, 
and among a class of men who used to say it was impossible for them 
to become (Christians large numbers are now communicants at the 
Lord’s table, and adorning the doctrine of God their Savior in all 
things.” 

There are always about a hundred thousand foreigners 
in London, and the city mission now has missionaries to the 
French, Germans, Italians, Danes, and Swedes, and one of 
the docks missionaries, in his visits among the sailors, con- 
verses with Russians, Spaniards, and others. But we must 
pass by all these, and only speak of the work of the mis- 
sienary to 

THE ASIATICS AND AFRICANS. 

In the east of London there is an institution called the 
‘‘Strangers’ Home for Asiatics.”” These men, most of 
whom are sailors, are in danger of being cheated and robbed 
by the base men and women who abound in the neighbor- 
hood of the docks; but at this ‘‘ Home”’ they are boarded 
and lodged at a reasonable rate, and their valuables are 
taken care of ; and those among them who are too poor to 
pay for their lodging are cared for gratuitously, and either 
employment is found for them or the means of returning 
home is procured. This institution has paid the expenses 
of a city missionary to visit among these men and other 
persons from the East. In his report at the beginning of 
1874 this missionary says: 

‘“‘I have registered 40 ships visited, with an aggregate of 3,271 on 


board, or an average of 82 persons (Asiatics and Africans) in each ship. 
These have formed the chief of my work; but besides these must be 
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added those who have resided at the Home, Ayahs visiting London, 
Oriental visitors, and residents occupied in various ways. The various 
items will stand thus: In ships, 3,271; in the Home, 362; Ayahs, 70; 
visitors, 40; residents, etc., 30—total, 3,773.” 


In his report for 1876 he says: 


“The past year: has brought about ten thousand inhabitants of the 
East to the metropolis of the West, most of them Mohammedans. Of 
these nearly eight thousand have been visited by myself.” 


He then gives the following particulars of their nation- 
alities : 

‘East Indians, 5,980; Zanzibarns, or liberated slaves, 1,263; Ma- 
lays, 255; Manillas, 200; Chinese, etc., 240—total, 7,938.” Arranged 
according to their creeds, they are: ‘‘Hindoos, 180; Buddhists, etc., 
277; Roman Catholics, 260; Protestants, 46; Mohammedans, 7,175— 
total, 7,138.” 


This missionary has learned several of the Eastern lan- 
guages, so that he can speak and read the Scriptures to 
most of them, and, as a general thing, they receive him 
very kindly, and he not unfrequently meets the same men 
on return voyages, or hears of them through others. There 
are now two missionaries employed to this class, one by 
the London City Mission and another by the ‘‘Strangers’ 


Home.” 
Pusiic Houses. 


One of the most important of the special departments 
of city mission work is that devoted to public houses, beer 
shops, and coffee-houses. Some of the missionaries had 
been accustomed to visit these houses as they found them 
in their districts, and others had passed over them. But, in 
1853 it was thought desirable to appoint a missionary for 
the special work of visiting them, and the effort was com- 
menced in the parish of Marylebone, where it was ascer- 
tained that more persons were congregated on Sabbath 
evenings in the three hundred and thirty-eight public houses 
of that parish than in the forty-nine churches and chapels. 
The effort proved more successful than was expected, and 
the number of public-house missionaries has been increased 
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from time to time, till there are now seventeen missionaries 
engaged in this special work. But thirteen more are neces- 
sary to bring all such houses under regular visitation. 

Many persons think that public houses are strange places 
to go to for the purpose of giving religious instruction. 
But the missionary meets here with just the people who 
need his instructions and exhortations; with men who can 
seldom be found at their own homes, and while tact and 
prudence are necessary,- when these are exercised, the work 
has been found to be as easy as in other places. Some- 
times a drunken man or woman is disposed to be trouble- 
some; but these are cautiously avoided. Others will be 
rude or contentious, and these have to be managed. Of 
course these missionaries, whatever may be their private 
opinion on this subject, do not visit public houses as tem- 
perance agents, to urge total abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks, and, on the other hand, while they may not be total 
abstainers, they never encourage public drinking by partak- 
ing of liquor in these houses, however strongly it may be 
pressed upon them. They go to these places as they go to 
private houses, as Christian missionaries, to urge the claims 
of the Bible, and to induce men to ‘‘cease to do evil” and 
to ‘‘learn to do well.”’ They seek first to become acquainted 
with the keepers of these houses, then with their employes, 
and thus the way is opened for them to converse with the 
visitors they may find at the bar or in the tap-room and 
parlor. The character of those they meet will depend, in 
a great measure, upon the neighborhood and the character 
of the house. And the mode of address will need to vary 
with the differing circumstances. But these public-house 
missionaries seldom meet with absolute rudeness, and a 
large majority of the publicans and their employes manifest 
a respectful and even cordial and friendly demeanor, and 
treat the missionaries as welcome visitors. One of these 
missionaries says: 


“Men, for the most part, in public houses are strangers to true hap- 
piness, the victims of guilt, and the slaves of sin. Prisons and houses 
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of sin are largely filled through drunkenness. A mission to drunkards, 
therefore, is one of the loftiest benevolence, as it is the most direct way 
of doing them good.” 

He adds with reference to the publicans: 

“T am happy to say I was the means of inducing not a few of them 
and their families to attend Sabbath worship, and to suppress swearing 
and bad language, and all sneers against the Bible in their houses.” 

And another missionary says: 


“Having myself visited seventeen hundred licensed victualers, and 
not met half a dozen refusals from them, I may well bear testimony to 
their willingness to hear ‘the words of eternal life,’ and to aid any 
effort that may be made in a quiet, respectful, thoughtful, and Chris- 
tian spirit, to promote the moral and religious welfare of themselves, 
their families, their assistants, and their customers.” 

It is to be expected that such work is very incidental in 
its character, and that the visitors to these houses are sel- 
dom met with a second time; yet there have been numer- 
ous instances in which these missionaries have learned that 
their efforts have been the means of moral and spiritual 
benefit. 

THE UNION WoRK-HOUSES, 
or what we in this country call almshouses, for the poor, 
furnish another sphere of special labor. There are thirty- 
six metropolitan unions in London. One after another of 
these institutions were opened to the missionaries, and now 
nearly all of them are visited. Several of the missionaries 
devote their whole time to this special work, while others 
spend a certain number of days per week, and give the 
remainder of their time to their districts. In these work- 
houses there are found thousands of persons, some sick, 
and some aged and infirm. Many of them have seen 
better days, but have been brought down by misfortune, 
imprudence, or intemperance. One missionary devotes his 
whole time to the ‘‘Infirmary” of the Holborn Union, of 
which we give the following statistics: Admitted during the 
year, 2,318; discharged, 2,383; died, 322; present number 
of inmates, 443. Another missionary has visited Maryle- 
bone Work-house for ten years. Here the number of in- 
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mates is 1,821 ; admitted during the year, 3,936; discharged, 
3,978; died, 505. The people in these work- houses are 
brought together in circumstances which call for sympathy 
and kind attention, and as a general thing they appreciate 
the visits and the instruction of the missionaries, who con- 
verse familiarly with them. The casual wards of these work- 
houses contain the tramps, who seek a lodging for the night 
and go away in the morning. These are in general a very 
rough class of men and women; but the missionaries visit 
these, and succeed in gaining their attention. 


Tue HospitTAts 


Furnish another of these special departments of missionary 
work. These are numerous in London. They are for the 
gratuitous treatment of the sick poor, and, except those 
which are special in their character, such as the Fever Hos- 
pital and the Small-pox Hospital, they are all open night 
and day for cases of accident, while cases of disease are 
admitted by letter of introduction from a subscriber to the 
funds of the hospital, each subscriber being entitled to have 
one or more patients on the books, according to the amount 
of his subscription. At one time it was difficult for mis- 
sionaries to visit these hospitals; but the beneficial influ- 
ence of their visits is now generally acknowledged and 
valued by the authorities of these institutions. One mission- 
ary has visited the London Hospital in the east of London 
for seventeen years, and the amount of his salary is paid 
to the City Mission from the funds of the institution. Dur- 
ing the year 1875 there were 51,276 patients in this hos- 
pital, and 668 deaths occurred during the year. The mis- 
sionary visits the patients, as far as he is able, one by one, 
speaking to them a few words of kindness and sympathy, 
and giving them such advice as seems necessary and de- 
sirable. Those who are able to read are furnished with 
reading-matter; and, for the general benefit, the missionary 
holds, on the Sabbath, short religious services of some ten or 
twelve minutes each, in the several wards of the institution. 
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SPECIAL WorK. 


There are many departments of work in which the 
missionaries engage, which were not contemplated when 
the mission was established. The missionaries found large 
numbers of children growing-up without education, and 
their efforts were directed to induce these children to attend 
school. In many cases they were successful. But in a very 
large number of instances there was an insuperable obstacle 
in the way, the want of suitable clothing. And those who 
have seen these boys and girls would readily admit that they 
spoke the truth when they said, ‘‘ I’m too ragged to go to 
school.” Some would say, ‘‘ Why not clothe them?” But 
that is easier said than done, for there were thousands of 
children in London in this condition. And in cases where 
it was done, it was of no use, as the intemperate habits of 
the parents was generally the cause of the ragged condition 
of the children, and such parents would pawn any thing 
they could lay their hands on; clothes given to the children 
as readily as any thing else. This state of things led to the 
missionaries establishing schools for the benefit of such chil- 
dren, and which, from their being confined to this class 
of the population, became popularly known as ‘‘ Ragged 
Schools.”” Here is an account of one of the first of these 
schools with which we are acquainted. It was in Westmin- 
ster, and was established in 1840. ; 

‘‘The school was formed ; forty-four children were gotten together 
on the first Sunday. Very few of them had shoes ; not many had shirts. 
Some little fellows made a ludicrous appearance, having their father’s 
coats on, which just came above their heads, while the tail reached to 
the ground. This, buttoned up, served to cover the want of shirt and 


other under-clothing. Thirty-eight of them could not tell their letters, 
never having been to school.” 


This Sabbath-school was followed by a day-school of a 


similar character. Here is an account of it: 

‘A stable in Pie Street was obtained and fitted up, and here we 
have an average of one hundred and twenty children, all of this wretch- 
edly poor class. Some of them have scarcely sufficient clothes to cover 
them decently; very few shoes or stockings.” 
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And this was followed by the hiring of a public-house, 
which had been the resort of thieves, and had been used in 
part for the training of boys to pick pockets. It was now 
fitted up and used as an Industrial Ragged School. We 
visited this school more than thirty years ago. At that 
time it contained fifty boys, fourteen of whom were lodged 
in the building, and all of whom were fed there. Twenty- 
six boys were learning to be tailors, and twenty-four were 
receiving instruction in shoemaking. 

Other missionaries adopted this idea, and many other 
such schools were established. The Ragged School Union 
was formed in 1844, Lord Ashley, now Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, being president; and he continues to hold this office, 
and is deeply interested in this work. This society has done 
good service for this class of children, and for those con- 
nected with them. Recent legislation in England on the 
subject of education has somewhat interfered with the ope- 
ration of these schools, some persons think to the disadvan- 
tage of those who attended them. But, however it may be 
with reference to the week-day schools, the promoters of this 
work still find abundant employment in Sabbath and even- 
ing-schools, and in the various benevolent and beneficial 
operations which have grown up around these institutions. 

Another of the movements with which the missionaries 
have identified themselves is preaching in theaters and pub- 
lic halls. We have spoken of the efforts made by the mis- 
sionaries to induce those they visit to attend public worship, 
and of the indoor and outdoor meetings held for their 
benefit. When a committee was formed in London in 1857, 
for the purpose of hiring theaters and public halls for 
preaching on Sabbath evenings, the missionaries threw them- 
selves with energy into this movement. There are four 
things which keep the poorer classes of Londen from public 
worship, which are obviated by this effort. Some from pov- 
erty, improvidence, or intemperance, have not suitable cloth- 
ing in which to attend; but men attend these theater 
services in their working dress, and women go in their 
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every-day clothing.. Many have no inclination to attend the 
ordinary churches and chapels, but the novelty of this thing 
has attracted thousands. The men and women of the 
lower classes are exposed to reproach and ridicule if they 
attend a church or chapel, but a man can go to a religious 
service at a theater, and can invite his mates to go with 
him without being set down for ‘‘a Methodist.” And then 
these people have an idea that the churches and chapels are 
for a class of persons to which they do not belong; but 
in this movement they see that Christians are willing to 
meet them, and really wish to bring the Gospel to their 
attention. Many of the poor have said to the missionaries, 
‘‘We don’t mind our clothes there.”” A missionary in 
Bethnal Green reported in 1861, that these services had 
‘‘proved a marked benefit” to his district, and that ‘‘very 
many of the worst characters, whom he had for years tried 
to get to his meetirigs without effect, had gone to the 
theaters from the first, and still continue to go.” An old 
man, noted as a street ballad singer for fifty years, who 
became interested in these theater services, was distrib- 
uting circulars respecting them, while selling matches and 
blacking in the streets, and some one said to him, ‘‘ Why, 
Jack, you don’t mean to say that you ’ve turned religious, 
old fellow.” His reply was, ‘‘ Well, religious or not reli- 
gious, I certainly like this movement, and I am sure it’s the 
right thing—that’s all I say.”” We are happy to know that 
this movement continues to the present time, and with en- 
couraging success. Ministers of all evangelical denomina- 
tions give their services gratuitously as preachers, and the 
missionaries in the neighborhood give attention to the neces- 
sary arrangements and look after special cases of interest 
that occur. 

The social evil prevails extensively in London. Exag- 
gerated statements have been made as to the number of 
depraved women there; but after making all necessary de- 
ductions on this account, it is safe to say that the evil is 
very great. As the missionaries visit all the houses on 
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their several districts, and as houses for fallen women abound 
in some of these districts, the missionaries have from the 
first come in contact with this class, and have been the 
means of reclaiming large numbers of them. Some have 
been induced to enter refuges and asylums, and others have 
been restored to their friends. The ‘‘Midnight Meeting 
Movement” commenced in 1860, and the missionaries gladly 
rendered their assistance. Meetings for fallen women are 
convened at midnight by the distribution of circulars among 
them during the hour previous thereto; refreshments are 
served, addresses are given, prayers are offered, hymns are 
sung, private conversations are held, means of shelter are 
provided for them immediately, so that none need go back 
to their sinful homes, and large numbers are rescued every 
year in connection with these meetings. 

As our readers are aware, total abstinence from intoxi- 
cating drinks is not so common among Christians in En- 
gland as in this country, and hence only a portion of the 
missionaries are total abstainers. But there is a larger pro- 
portion of them who belong to this class than was the case 
thirty years ago, and a// the missionaries endeavor to lead 
men to give up drinking and to become sober, and the 
report presented at the last annual meeting of the society 
shows that during the preceding year they had been suc- 
cessful in reclaiming two thousand one hundred and fifty- 
three drunkards. 

There is much other special work in which the mission- 
aries have engaged, such as distribution of the Scriptures, 
visiting fairs, etc.; but our space is rapidly filling. 


THE MISSIONARIES. 


But who are these missionaries, and on what principle 
are they selected for this work? They are laymen, selected 
from the various evangelical Churches. A candidate for this 
mission work must have testimonials from his pastor and 
other Christian friends as to his consistent Christian char- 
acter, and their belief in his adaptation to this work. He 
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is first examined by the committee as to his religious, 
intellectual, and literary attainments, and if they are sat- 
isfied, he is sent to four of the clerical examiners of the 
society, who separately examine him and report their opin- 
ion. If these reports are favorable, the candidate is ac- 
cepted on trial for three months, and placed on a district. 
At the end of his probation he may be finally accepted; 
but during the first year of his service he has to attend 
special means of instruction to fit him for his work. 

This missionary work is by no means easy. It may 
seem a light thing to take a man from mechanical or other 
work, and give him employment of this kind, but those 
who have been thus employed, know that it is very trying 
work, and affects both the mind and the body. The vi- 
tiated atmosphere which the missionaries have to breathe, 
the sights which meet their eyes and the sounds which reach 
their ears, affect them very seriously, and few of them can 
endure the work for many years. Of those who break 
down in health, some die, and others, who give up in time, 
are able to regain their health and devote themselves to 
other employments. The committee are, as they should 
be, careful of their missionaries and provide for them med- 
ical assistance, and afford them opportunity for relaxation 
from their work. They have also provided a seaside retreat 
in the Isle of Wight for those who need it, and when it is 
found that the atmosphere of a district is injuring a mis- 
sionary they change him, if possible, to a more healthful 
one. The cholera has visited London several times in the 
history of the mission, and as the work is more arduous at 
such times, some of the missionaries have fallen victims to 
this disease at each of its visits. And they are at all times 
exposed to infectious diseases, which abound in some of 
the districts which they visit. They have also to meet 
dangers which arise from the character of some of those 
with whom they come in contact. As a rule they are 
well received by the people, especially when they become 
known, and their object is understood. But they are not 
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always known, and in the out-of-the-way places which they 
visit, in some of which policemen do not venture alone, 
they are sometimes brought into imminent danger. In 
such circumstances their lives have been threatened, serious 
personal injuries have been inflicted, and one missionary was 
obliged to relinquish his work, and finally died as the result 
of a brutal assault by a drunken man. 

A city missionary needs to be a man of good common 
sense and of a ready mind, and he often needs a little 
shrewdness to extricate him from any difficulty into which 
he may be brought by the opposition or ill-feeling of those 
to whom he speaks. A missionary met a number of cab- 
men in a public-house. As he spoke to them, they gath- 
ered around him, laughing and swearing, intending to frus- 
trate the object of his visit. But the missionary told them 
of a young man who became a cabman before he knew his 
way about town, and, therefore, often drove in the wrong 
direction. This arrested their attention. He then told them 
that they were like the young cabby, for they were all driv- 
ing the wrong way, and ought at least to be civil to a man 
who knew the road, and wished to set them right. He 
then took out his Bible, and said, ‘‘ Here is God’s Road- 
book, which shows the sinner the way to heaven.” He 
thus removed their opposition, had ready listeners, and 
when he had talked as long as he thought desirable, he 
gave them tracts, and parted with them on friendly terms. 


RESULTS. 


But are there any positively good results from this work? 
There can be no doubt that a beneficial influence has been 
exerted in thousands of individual cases. We know that 
drunkards have been mace sober men, that thieves have 
become honest men, that licentious persons have become 
chaste and respectable, that children have been taken from 
the lowest strata in society, and have been trained to indus- 
try and virtue, and placed in a position to develop them- 
selves; and that those who were sunk in ignorance, vice, 
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and wretchedness, have been led to give attention to the 
Bible, and to become intelligent and consistent Christians. 
We could give in detail hundreds of illustrations of these 
facts. We find the following in the ‘‘ summaries” for one 
year, given in the Annual Report of the Society for 1879: 
Copies of Scriptures distributed, by sale or loan, 25,342; 
persons introduced to membership in Churches of various 
evangelical denominations, 1,438; backsliders restored to 
Church-fellowship; 348; drunkards reclaimed, 2,153; un- 
married couples living’ together induced to marry, 157; 
fallen women introduced to asylums, restored to their 
homes, or otherwise rescued, 600; shops for the sale of 
goods closed on the Lord’s day, 173; children who were 
neglecting school induced to attend, 4,111. 

Vice and immorality still abound in London. But there 
is a readiness to receive instruction, not known in London 
forty years ago; and in some districts the general moral tone 
of the people is raised, and whole classes of men have 
been influenced. A missionary to the cabmen, of twenty- 
five years’ standing, says in his report for 1873: 

“The cabmen of 1873 are altogether a different class from those 
of 1849. Perhaps among no class has drunkenness so decreased. 
It was then a proverb among them that no cabman could be a re- 
ligious man. Now nearly half of them do not take out their cabs 
for hire on the Lord’s day, very many of them attend their Church, and 
some hundreds of them attend the table of the Lord. Not a few who 
were drunken and penniless are now useful, Christian men, and have 
risen to be cab proprietors.” 

And in the annual report for 1876 it is stated, ‘‘ There 
are now about one thousand cabmen who are total abstain- 
ers ” from intoxicating drinks. 

In 1843, at the request of the proprietor of a large dry- 
goods establishment in Holborn, one of the missionaries 
commenced to hold religious services on the premises every 
morning for the benefit of about sixty young men employed 
there. Soon after this, George Hitchcock, Esq., of St. 
Paul’s Church-yard, requested and obtained similar services 


for about one hundred young men in his establishment. 
Vor. II, No. 5—8 
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These young men corresponded with others in similar estab- 
lishments, and at the request of the employés, and with the 
consent of the employers, other such services were estab- 
lished. The London Young Men’s Christian Association 
was formed in 1844; and this society, which, in its early 
days, ‘‘ventured’”’ to hire a room for its meetings at a 
rental of sixty cents a week, was the first of the two thou- 
sand ‘‘ Young Men’s Christian Associations” which are now 
found in Great Britain and its colonies, the United States, 
and other parts of the world. 

And the results may be traced further than this. If we 
go back to 1848, when Europe was in a general ferment, 
and England escaped almost alone from the general up- 
heval, it is believed by those who had opportunity of know- 
ing, that England was then saved by the moral and religious 
influence that had been exerted by the London City Mis- 
sion. This is the opinion of the Earl of Shaftesbury, who 
has all his life been the genuine and persistent friend of the 
working and the lower classes, and who it is known has done 
more than any other single man for their social improve- 
ment. In a speech delivered in London in 1874, he not 
only speaks of this as his own opinion, but he says that Sir 
George Grey, then a member of the British Government, 
said to him in 1848: 

‘I see what has been the reason why J, as secretary of state for the 
Home Department, have had so little trouble. It is all the work of your 
societies ; it is the work of the London City Mission; it is the work of 
the District Visiting Societies ; it is the combined work of these admir- 
able agencies. ‘They did the work of the army and the police; and 
they, and they alone, kept the metropolis in order, while all the sur- 
rounding kingdoms were in anarchy and ruin.” 

And in another address in the same year, recurring to 
this subject, the Earl of Shaftesbury says that M. Guizot, who 
had been prime minister in France, said to him in 1848: 

“‘T will tell you what saved your empire. It was not your consta- 
bles ; it was not your army; it was not your ministers (of state) ; it was 


the deep, solemn, religious atmosphere, that, despite the numbers of the 
people who refused its influence—it was the deep religious atmosphere 
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that still is breathed over the whole people of England—it is the religion 
of England that saved the empire of Great Britain.” 


And every thoughtful man, whatever his political views, 
knows that the people of England gained much by being 
preserved from upheaval at that time, and that greater pro- 
gress in the extension of political privileges has been made 
in that country than in surrounding nations. 

From what we have said, it will be fully understood that 
the work of the London City Mission is a religious one. 
The officers of the society and the missionaries, alike be- 
lieve that men need salvation through Jesus Christ, and they 
strive to lead the people to see this need for themselves, and 
to accept the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. The amount 
of the work performed by these city missionaries may be 
seen from the following figures, taken from the annual re- 
port for 1879: Visits paid during the year, 2,935,356, of 
which to the sick and dying, 276,673. Adults visited by 
the missionary, who died during the year, 8,831; and the 
missionary was the only religious visitor to 2,234 of these. 
Religious tracts distributed, 3,624,204; books lent, 42,585. 
In-door meetings and Bible-classes held, 41,139; average 
attendance, 30. Other in-door meetings, in factories, work- 
shops, penitentiaries, etc., 22,290; average attendance, 35. 
Persons conversed with in factories, etc., 217,698. Out-door 
services held, 4,609. 

But while attending to religious work as their main one, 
these missionaries adopt and carry out whatever plans and 
means which in their judgment will tend to the social eleva- 
tion, the temporal benefit, and the increased happiness of 
the people. While they do not themselves give pecuniary 
assistance, they bring cases of special distress to the notice 
of those who are able and willing to relieve them, and, in 
consequence, many thousands of dollars have been distribu- 
ted to the needy, which would not otherwise have reached 
them. As we have seen, they have been the means of in- 
ducing many thousands of children to attend school, and 
have established schools for them, which would not other- 
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wise have come into existence. The missionaries have also 
very often brought to the notice of those whose business it 
is to enforce sanitary regulations the impure and unhealthy 
condition of certain houses, streets, or districts, and thus 
have procured improvements in these respects. 

In 1851 the Earl of Shaftesbury, then Lord Ashley, car- 
ried through parliament a bill which became a law, for ‘‘ the 
well ordering of common lodging-houses.” By this law 
lodging-houses are licensed, the number of lodgers is deter- 
mined by the size of the rooms, the separation of the sexes 
is provided for, the houses are cleansed at fixed periods, the 
police have the privilege of entry at all hours, and fever 
cases are promptly removed. Charles Dickens said that this 
was ‘‘the best measure that ever was passed in the houses 
of parliament,’’ and it has made a great improvement in the 
condition of the lodging-houses, which are said to shelter 
seventy thousand persons every night during the Winter sea- 
son. The Earl of Shaftesbury said, in 1874, that he knew 
nothing of the condition of these houses till a London city 
missionary told him of it, and he added: 

“The first evidence which I got upon the subject, the evidence 


which I propounded in the House of Commons, and upon which I car- 
ried the bill without a moment's hesitation, came entirely from the labors 


of the London City Mission.” 

In addition to all these things, the missionaries have estab- 
lished penny banks, workmen’s clubs, mothers’ meetings, 
clothing societies, lectures for literary and intellectual im- 
provement, holiday excursions, flower shows, etc., etc. In 
fact, it is often the case that the small mission-room, where 
the missionary holds his religious meetings for the exposi- 
tion of the Scriptures, is a center from which a number of 
benevolent and beneficial plans are operated for the physi- 
cal advantage of the people, the object being, as far as pos- 
sible, to lead these people to help themselves, and to cher- 
ish a spirit of independence as far as temporal things are 
concerned. 

We have spoken of the work of the missionaries. It is 
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proper to note that the secretaries of the society, having, 
as they do, the general management of its affairs, occupy a 
very responsible and important position. Mr. David Na- 
smith, the founder of the society, was the first secretary, 
and Mr. E. T. Carver was associated with him. These gen- 
tlemen resigned in 1837, and were succeeded by Rev. J. 
Garwood and Rev. R. Ainslie, the former an Episcopalian, 
and the latter a Congregationalist. Mr. Ainslie resigned 
in 1844, and was succeeded by Rev. J. Robinson, also a 
Congregationalist, and he held the office till his death, in 


January, 1876, more than thirty-one years. Mr. Garwood 
resigned his office at the end of 1876, having served the so- 


ciety as secretary nearly forty years, and for more than thirty- 
two years he was the editor of the London City Mission Mag- 
azine, a work which is now in its forty-fourth year. While 
this magazine is mainly filled with details of the work of the 
society, there is in its pages, incidentally, a vast amount of 
valuable information respecting London, historical, statisti- 
cal, topographical, etc., including numerous facts not gen- 
erally known. The present secretaries of the society are Rev. 
Josiah Miller, Congregationalist, and Rev. J. P. A. Fletcher, 
Episcopalian. ; 

We will only add, that while this work has not yet 
reached the proportions that the necessities of London de- 
mand, it has gone much farther than its projectors dared to 
expect. While Mr. Nasmith claimed that four hundred mis- 
sionaries were necessary for the whole of London, there are 
now four hundred and fifty. In the main, the increase in 
the funds has been gradual and steady. The receipts of 
the first year were £2,714, or $13,190; of the eleventh year, 
$56,934; of the twenty-first year, $157,454; of the thirty- 
first year, $172,335 ; and of the forty-fourth year, £51,946, 
or $252,545, 

A great deal has been said and written of the importance 
of Christian union, and many plans have been suggested by 
which to bring it about. But in this society we find real 
Christian union exemplified. The various officers, mission- 
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aries, and subscribers, hold their distinct denominational 
views, and retain their several denominational connectigns. 
But they all unite in this work of carrying the Gospel to 
those who will not of themselves seek to understand it, and, 
presenting this Gospel in its fullness as it is set forth in the 
Bible, they urge them to accept it; and when they are in- 
strumental in leading these neglecting ones to receive sal- 
vation through Jesus Christ, they leave them to decide for 
themselves, as individuals, the particular churches with which 
they will identify themselves, using no efforts for one de- 
nomination in preference to the others. We have seen that 
God has greatly blessed this work. We should be thankful 
for it. And we have reason to believe that he will continue 
to bless it. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
EXEGESIS OF LUKE XVI, 1-12. 


BY REV. H. G. SAFFORD. 


To the numerous comers our Lord had just spoken three 
parables—namely, the ‘‘Lost Sheep,” the ‘‘ Lost Piece of 
Silver,’’ and the ‘‘ Prodigal Son.” 

This parable of the ‘‘ Unjust Steward” was spoken to his 
disciples, a fact which elicits from Dean Trench the re- 
mark, ‘‘To the disciples, as so understood, the parable was 
addressed, and for them meant, since it is scarcely possible, 
as some would have it, that the Lord was speaking 4 them 
but af the Pharisees.” 

One reason why its interpretation has been regarded as 
so difficult is doubtless to be found in its being so ad- 
dressed. How the conduct of the steward could be pro- 
nounced ‘‘ wise,” and with propriety be introduced as an 
example worthy of imitation, is not readily explained. The 
admonition of our Lord, to act so as at length to insure 
eternal felicity, was hardly suggested by the conduct of a 
man who, according to the common interpretation of the 
parable, had acted most wickedly throughout, having first 
wasted the goods of his master, and thén attempted to de- 
ceive and defraud him. No one would seriously affirm that 
our Lord meant in any way to sanction .dishonesty, how- 
ever shrewdly accomplished, or to commend to his disci- 
ples the example of a servant about to be displaced because 
of scandalous unfaithfulness, and who joined with unprinci- 
pled debtors in an attempt to cheat his employer, that he 
might not be left destitute of support. Yet the narrative 
positively states that the ‘‘lord commended the unjust 
steward because he had done wisely” or ‘‘prudently.” 
And our Divine Lord urges his disciples to do the same in 
spiritual things. 
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Another and, perhaps, truer interpretation is possible. 
The parable is substantially this: A certain rich man had a 
steward to whom was intrusted the management of his 
estate. Upon the charge of having wasted or depreciated 
the property, this steward is called to strict account, and 
threatened with expulsion from office. Hoping to silence 
his accusers and satisfy his employer, and to retain his 
place, he summons all who are indebted to the estate and 
scales their several debts, some fifty per cent, others twenty, 
and so on, thus canceling a large part of their indebted- 
ness, as the price of his own safety. This proceeding 
received the combined approbation of the employer, the 
debtors, and our Lord. 

It is unnecessary to maintain with Trench and others 
that the steward was like ‘‘Eliezer in the house of Abra- 
ham,” and ‘‘ Joseph in the house of Potiphar,” a ‘‘house 
servant”? merely, whose business was to distribute food 
to the household or to superintend the work of the other 
servants. Why not, with equal correctness, take him as an 
agent or lessee, selected to manage an estate which the 
owner was either unable or indisposed to manage for him- 
self? Large landed estates were not uncommon in that 
earlier age. As is now frequently done, such were rented 
or leased to responsible parties for a stipulated sum, to be 
paid annually. Supposing this to have been the case in the 
instance before us, while the stipulated sum was punctually 
and fully paid the owner need not have troubled himself to 
inquire how the money was obtained, or in what man- 
ner the agent managed his trust. In order to make his 
trust remunerative the agent may have parceled it out, rent- 
ing it to different persons, who would pay their annual rent 
in money or the products of the soil. Thus the means of 
discharging his own indebtedness, with a surplus for his 
personal use, would be obtained. The business might all 
have been done zz the name of the proprietor, while, in fact, 
for the time being the agent was the sole party with whom 
the tenants had to do. 
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So long as they were treated liberally and fairly, the 
tenants would be contented and industrious, and by their 
work upon it improve the estate; but if treated otherwise, 
and thereby subjected to intolerable burdens and abuses, 
the agent would, of course, engender complaint and ill will 
on the part of his tenants, and incite them to misuse the 
acres in their keeping, and to ‘‘ waste” the estate. All the 
while, however, the owner might receive the stipulated in- 
come, and have no occasion to inquire about the manage- 
ment and condition of his property. But tenants who were 
discontented, discouraged, and chafed by abusive treatment 
would not long endure it in silence. They would seek and 
find opportunity to communicate their feelings and the true 
state of affairs to the owner. Complaints and reports of 
this kind about his agent would quickly disturb his equa- 
nimity and move him to demand explanation. His indig- 
nant expostulation, ‘‘How is it that I hear this of thee?” 
is therefore a most natural utterance. 

The case, as now stated, is a not improbable founda- 
tion of the parable of the ‘‘ Unjust Steward.” This view 
removes difficulties aud makes the application quite as per- 
‘tinent and salutary, and more plausible than the common 
interpretation. 

Apprised of the above-named facts respecting his estate 
and its management, the owner calls his steward unexpect- 
edly to an account, asserts his career of oppression, and 
forces him to seek refuge from the impending storm. 

His stewardship taken from him, his business at an end, 
his resources cut off, and he unfitted for manual toil, and too 
proud to beg for aid, made very practical his inquiry, What 
shall I do? While seeking solution of the difficult prob- 
lem a bright thought comes to him, and immediately takes 
on tangible form. Out among the complaining tenants he 
goes, inquiring the amount of their indebtedness, and with 
apparent surprise at its magnitude proceeds to make gener- 
ous reductions. The effect seems to have been just what 
he had anticipated and desired. The debtors had been un- 
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warrantably oppressed and abused. They had, indeed, 
agreed to pay the amounts reported, and from the hard 
obligation there was no possible legal release. 

When, therefore, the steward comes to them, voluntarily 
and kindly, seeking to inform himself of their circumstances, 
and with manifest justice lightens their burdens, while they 
had reason to expect only more grievous ones—when their 
recent oppressor assumes the réle of a considerate friend, 
and a hard creditor becomes their generous benefactor, it 
would be passing strange if they did not, in some manner, 
reciprocate his seemingly disinterested kindness, and mani- 
fest a willingness to welcome him ‘‘to their houses” should 
occasion require. 

In performing such a magnanimous deed the steward 
would neither defraud nor injure his master, for thereby he 
did not at all lessen his personal obligations to him. By 
relieving the tenants of their oppressive burdens he would 
induce them to take better care of the estate, and so repair 
the waste, in consequence of which he was threatened with 
disgraceful expulsion. Under circumstances like these what 
master would zot commend his steward for ‘‘ prudence” and 
reinstate him in his confidence? 

I find nothing in the parable which forces the conclusion 
that friendship with the debtors was secured by absolving 
them of indebtedness fo the proprietor, thus inflicting loss 
upon him. Such fraudulent dealing would be readily de- 
tected, and injure the man in the esteem of his master and 
of his own tenants. 

A mgqre plausible and satisfactory conclusion is this—the 
loss was fis own, and the commendation was spoken because 
he had rectified his wrong doing by returning his unjust ex- 
actions, and so had done what restored confidence, and if 
done before, would have prevented complaint, and saved 
him from his present unhappy plight. 

If this be the true interpretation, all difficulty respecting 
the application vanishes, and an example is given deserving 
both the warmest praise, and of the carefulest imitation of 
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every Christian disciple. The common interpretation makes 
the conduct of the steward foolish and dishonest, and, 
therefore, contemptible—wholly unfit for Christ to present 
as a pattern for his disciples, because plainly in violation of 
the fundamental laws of his kingdom. 

As now explained, however, both the fitness of the 
application and the soundness of the teaching are made 
apparent. We also have a practical illustration of the 
declaration, ‘‘The children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light.” 

How much better worldlings manage their worldly in- 
terests than Christians manage interests of infinitely greater 
importance is vividly portrayed, while light is thrown upon 
the subsequent command, ‘‘ Make to yourselves friends of 
the mammon of unrighteousness,” etc. In his notes on the 
Parables Trench has said: ‘‘It is certain that in all wealth 
a principle of evil is implied, for in a réalized kingdom of 
God upon earth there would be no such thing as property 
belonging to one man more than another.’”’ Ripley and oth- 
ers explain ‘‘mammon of unrighteousness” thus: ‘‘ called 
. wealth of unrighteousness because so frequently acquired by , 
questionable and unrighteous means.” A more probable 
explanation is this: ‘‘The uncertain, unstable mammon, 
that which is one man’s to-day and another man’s to-mor- 
row; which, if a man trust in, he is sure to be trusting ina 
vain and deceitful thing that will sooner or later prove 
false and betray his confidence, discovering to him that he 
has trusted in a lie.” (‘‘ Notes on the Parables,” page 360.) 

By a proper and judicious use of this ‘‘mammon” 
friends are to be made in this world and in the world to 
come. Money judiciously bestowed in common charities 
often makes devoted friends. Liberal contributions for re- 
ligious and philanthropic purposes at home and abroad, 
attended by the divine blessing, elicit the gratitude and 
friendship of the saved and benefited ones, and they, in 
turn, become benefactors, and multiply friends by using their 
own means, in like manner, for God and humanity. Even 
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more than this is implied in the language which supple- 
ments the command just commented upon. ‘‘That when ye 
fail they may receive you into everlasting habitations,’’ lit- 
erally interpreted, conveys the assurance that the saved ones 
yonder await the coming of those by whose benefactions 
they were instrumentally rescued from perdition and made 
heirs of heaven. These sainted ones gratefully welcome their 
benefactors to the eternal rewards of a faithful stewardship. 

Is not this promise a mighty incentive to prudent and 
faithful use of the ‘‘mammon of unrighteousness?” He 
who is thus faithful in what is least, acting justly, pru- 
dently, and piously in matters of subordinate importance, 
proves himself a ‘‘wise and faithful steward,” and meet for 
the ‘‘everlasting habitations.’’ So does he who is unfaith- 
ful, imprudent, and impious in the use of earthly good, 
‘‘and, with selfish eagerness and unscrupulous rapacity, 
seeks to aggrandize himself at the expense of others,” in 
fact, ‘‘ waste” what is another’s, and prove himself utterly 


undeserving the higher blessings of the heavenly kingdom. 
His stewardship is forfeited, and no ‘‘everlasting habita- 
tions” shall receive him. . 
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ArTIcLe VII. 


THE SYMBOLS OF PROPHECY AND THE END THEY 
SUBSERVE. 


BY REV. S. W. CULVER. 


PROVIDENCE and prophecy are co-ordinate. They sup- 
plement and elucidate each other. Without providence 
prophecy could not exist. Without prophecy, providence 
could not be understood. Both are of God; the one is 
his word, the other is his work. In the one he is reveal- 
ing himself to us in fact; in the other, he reveals himself 
to us in his declarations. Both make known to us the 
character and purposes of him who, without such revela- 
tions of himself, would forever remain ‘‘The Unknown 
God.” They give forth their oracles responsive to each 
other; like Alpine peaks, the voice of storm, when ‘‘ Jura 
answers, from her misty shroud, back to the joyous Alps.’ 

The manifestation of God is the special end of inspira- 
tion. Individual manifestations are given in a progressive 
series. These seem to have grown more and more full and 
clear, till they culminated at length, in the advent of the 
Messiah—the God-man—and God was manifest in the flesh. 

There are two principal reasons why these divine mani- 
festations do not gain a ready recognition on the part of man. 
The first is, that God is invisible, and the outward sense is 
blind to his presence. The second is, that his providence is 
so involved, and moves on so grand a scale, that it requires 
a larger compass of thought and breadth of view than is 
found in most cases to discern moral significance or much 
relevancy in it while the events are transpiring. We admit 
the existence of God, but fail practically to realize him. 
"The old difficulty which the patriarch experienced returns 
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upon us at every step. ‘‘ Behold, I go forward, but he is 
not there, and backward, but I can not perceive him; on 
the right hand, where he doth work, but I can not behold 
him ; he hideth himself on the right hand, that I can not 
see him.”” Occupied mainly with outward facts, we readily 
lose sight of the deeper spiritual reality to which these 
facts give expression. Hence it results that thousands are, 
every day, living in practical, who would shrink back with 
horror at the thought of theoretical, atheism. 

At the period of the Restoration, especially on the com- 
pletion of the second temple, this difficulty met the Jewish 
people, and filled all reflecting minds with perplexity and 
sorrow. The finished temple was dedicated with august 
and devout ceremonial. But no divine display was visible, 
as at the dedication of Solomon’s temple. There was noth- 
ing that signified the presence of immanent Diety in this, 
more than in any other building. They offered their sacrifices 
on the altar of burnt offering. But the fire that consumed 
the sacrifice was not the fire that was originally kindled by 
the divine touch, at the setting up of the tabernacle in the 
wilderness. This was kindled by human hands, and there 
was no sacred fire any more in Israel. 

The holy of holies was there, but it was empty. Along 
with the ark of the covenant, surmounted with the golden 
mercy-seat, overshadowed with the cherubic forms, the visi- 
ble glory of God had entered the ancient temple, and set- 
tled for a final and permanent resting- place upon the 
mercy-seat between the cherubims. The ark and its ap- 


pendages were the very things in which centered the sacred- 


ness of the ancient edifice. But not one of them was now 
present, nor could they by any means be restored. They 
had a shrine that, for aught that could be seen, enshrined 
nothing—a sanctuary that, to all appearance, was vacated 
of divinity. How natural for them to shape their sorrowful 


murmurs into the rhythmical plaint of the forty-second. 


psalm: ‘‘ As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for 
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God, for the living God; when shall I come and appear 
before God. My tears have been my meat day and night, 
while they continually say unto me, where is thy God?” 

An untutored novitiate in spiritual things may be greatly 
benefited by external and visible symbols. They were in- 
deed quite necessary in the childhood of the race, to convey 
to the human mind meanings that could not otherwise be 
conveyed ; to produce impressions that could not otherwise 
be produced; to point the hopes of the race onward to 
future and more perfect realizations. 

There is danger, however, that long after the realization 
has come, and the symbol has accomplished all that it can sg: 
ever gccomplish for the education of the race, it may still 
be retained as an implement of superstition. Even in our Wd 
Christian times this very thing is done; and an imposing . 
ceremonial is made the means of paganizing Christianity, 
and rendering a pure’ spiritual worship impossible. When 
the old forms are outgrown, when they cease to lead the 
mind onward, they necessarily become obstructive, and 
grossly injurious. Progress, not retrogression, is God’s or- 
der. Not historic successions, but immediate spiritual con- 
nections, are what we need to ascertain. An apostolical 
succession, even were it not the fable that it is, but a verit- 
able reality, could carry with it neither sanctity nor morals. 
An immediate spiritual connection with Christ will carry 
with it both, in progressive and ever-ascending gradations. 
The chief use of symbols is, to educate people out of the 
need of them. The call to the children of Israel, as they 
stood on the border of the Red Sea, is the call of God to 
all the generations: ‘‘Say unto the children of Israel that 
they go forward.” Forward, always, towards freedom and 
the promised land. 

Less and less of symbol was needful as the lessons of 
prophecy became more clear. Accordingly, by a divine 
purpose as certain as the progress of the ages, the sacred i 
implements and symbols are made gradually to disappear ; 
while a purer spiritual worship takes their place, and a very 
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general revision of the prevalent religious thought, as well 
as the accustomed methods, becomes necessary. 

It would have fared ill with this people, at this time, 
had there been no inspired teacher among them. They 
might have recurred to the utterance of Solomon, at the 
dedication of the former temple: ‘‘ Behold, the heaven and 
the heaven of heavens can not contain thee; how much 
less this house which I have builded!” This was certainly 
sublime, but quite too shadowy and indefinite to meet the 
wants of souls that were crying out for the living God. 
Was there to be no manifestation of the divine presence? 
Was the empty temple only too significant of a vacated 
world ? ’ 

Earnest souls that are prompted to ask such questions 
are in fearful peril. It will be quite easy to lapse into super- 
stition or atheism. Under the right guidance, such a posi- 
tion may become the point of a new departure, that shall 
broaden the spiritual view, clarify the mental vision, and 
ennoble the life. Happily, such guidance was not wanting 
to the chosen people. The prophetic message that bade 
these prisoners of hope turn to the stronghold, and encour- 
aged them by the promise of incalculable future good, also 
apprised them of the fact that this good was to be worked 
out by a divine arrangement that would comprehend the 
agency of the surrounding nations, in national diplomacies, 
in the midst of court intrigues, by military strategy, in the 
shock and carnage of battle, in national convulsions, in in- 
surrections, in revolutions, and in reformations. 

In place of the old disclosures in local symbols, they were 
now to see God manifest in the movements of history. They 
had been wont to look upon God as their God—the God 
of Israel. Their narrowness and segregation were now to 
yield to the broader view—that he was the God of other na- 
tions no less than of the Jews—in fact, that he is God over 
all, blessed for evermore. 

A portion of this result was to be worked out by war, 
in which the Jewish race were to bear their full share. In- 
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deed, prophecy can never leave out this element. ‘‘ There 
shall be wars and rumors of wars.”’ In great historic move- 
ments they were to see that God was over all, circumscrib- 
ing, guiding, controlling; that his inspiration was in the 
shout of the warrior and the trumpet-call of battle; that 
his power would be the irresistible force in these movements, 
that would impel all things onward to the accomplishment 
of his own purposes. 

The walls of Jerusalem were at length built, even ‘‘in 
troublous times,” but the restoration of the Jews was never 
complete. They had been scattered among all nations, and 
had carried with them every-where the monotheistic ideas 
and pure morality of the Hebrew faith. The result was, 
that there was a well-nigh universal waking-up of the human 
mind to the wants of the soul and the demands of the 
divine law. Great reformers arose among the greatest peo- 
ples ef the earth, whose influence has continued to be felt 
to the present time. . 

The book of Esther sets forth the influence of the Jew- 
ish cultus at the Persian court. The influx of Jews into 
the Persian empire instigated, or at least synchronized with, 
a revival, perhaps we should say a reformation, of Zoro- 
astrianism. This system, though burdened with a large 
admixture of error, taught ‘‘that there is but one true 
God—that he is the God of the good and truth-loving, and 
can alone be honored by truthfulness in thought and word 
and deed, and by purity of motive and a veracious life.” 

In the ‘‘land of Sinim’”’—the Scriptural designation for 
the Chinese empire—arose Confucius, teaching the great 
moral rule of ‘‘ Reciprocity :”’ ‘‘ What you wish not to be 
done to yourself, do not to others.’”” Thus did the great 
moralist approximate very nearly, on the negative side, to 
the golden rule of Christ. 

Within two years of the time that Confucius died, there 
passed away from earth the still greater reformer of India— 
Sakya— Muni—commonly known as Buddha, ‘‘ The Enlight 


ened.”’ It has been said of him that ‘‘ when he died, in 
VoL. II, No. 5—9. ; 
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the arms of his disciples, it was with the serenity of a sage 
who has done good all his life, and who has the assurance 
of having found the truth.” 

This, too, was the age of ‘‘the first fathers of Greek 
philosophy—Pythagoras, Xenophanes, and Solon.’”’ And, 
contemporary with the last of the Judean prophets, lived 
and taught, the profound, the noble, the pure-minded, and 
self-sacrificing Socrates. 

By such instrumentalities did the name of God come to 
be known, in literal fulfillment of prophecy, from the rising 
of the sun unto the going down of the same; from the 
most distant East, to the farthest known and highest in 
culture of the nations of the West. 

‘Not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 


In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly ! 
But westward look, the land is bright.” 


Paganism and the old mythologies, though not swept 


away, were loosing their hold upon the human mind, and 
earnest minds were every-where beginning to ask for a 
Teacher and Deliver sent from God. The Desire of all na- 
tions was thenceforth no empty name, and was naturally 
identified with the hope of Israel. 

Infidel and liberalistic writers have been at much pains 
to laud the reformers just mentioned, and to represent them 
as coming to their conclusions by independent methods. 
But the fact that no such reformers ever appeared where 
the Judean exiles had not gone, or the voices of the Judean 
prophets been heard, and that they did arise during the 
period of the dispersion, and at the precise points where 
the Hebraic influence was felt, makes it more than proba- 
ble that they got their first suggestions, and were moved in 
their work, by the pulses of the Hebrew inspiration. At 
all events, it was plain enough to be seen, that God was 
presiding over the great moral and spiritual movements of 
this wonderful time. 

There is a principle of delay in the divine procedure, 
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which must be taken into account in the interpretation of 
prophecy. God is never in a hurry. 
“ The great heart of the Infinite beats even ; 
Untroubled flows the river of his peace.” 

Human impetuosity often compels the postponement of 
a consummation devoutly to be wished. Whence it comes 
to pass that nearly all fulfillments of prophetic promise are 
incomplete. A partial fulfillment is, after an inauspicious 
interval, succeeded by another prophetic call and a new ful- 
fillment, that advances the race onward to a higher stage, 
and this by another, and so on, indefinitely. Prophetic 
views are kaleidoscopic as well as apocalyptic. It has 
passed into a proverb, that history repeats itself. So do 
prophetic fulfillments. Not long since I saw, in a sump- 
tuous jewelry establishment, a case of articles wrought in 
the highest style of art, and tastefully arranged, which had 
the peculiarity, that, as one approached it, the shelves with 
their burden of silver and gold apparently extended to an 
infinite distance on either hand. A moment’s observation 
served to show that the vast display to right and left was 
made up of successive repetitions of the articles directly be- 
fore me. The sides of the case were each one complete 
mirror, and the successive reflections back and forth pro- 
duced the magnificent result. 

So it is with prophecy and its place in history; only that 
the result here is no illusion, but as truly real as Providence 
and the Throne of God. There is fulfillment after fulfill- 
ment; the same in their essential elements, though differing 
in place and time, till the vistas shade off into immensity, 
and the perspective is that of the infinite. The good time 
is always coming. There is always room for a new Avatar. 
The fulfillments witnessed by the fathers contained pre-inti- 
mations of further promise for their children, ‘‘God having 
provided some better thing for us, that they, without us, 
should not be made perfect.” 

In reading prophecy to any purpose we need continually 
to take into account the progressive expansion of view 
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which characterizes it. Its point of departure is always 
the immediate and the temporal; but its outlook is inva- 
riably to the spiritual and the eternal. It gives us dissolving 
views. At first it deals with matters of the temporal life and 
its external surroundings. And its promises and threaten- 
ings have to do with temporal disasters and successes. 

But, even at this earthly starting point, it is observable 
that spiritual hints and suggestions come out through the 
interstices of narrative and denunciation and anticipation, 
sufficient to make it clear that even the temporal disasters 
and successes are dependent on spiritual conditions. As 
we go on, the spiritual rises into ever greater prominence, 
and the outward and material takes on more and more the 
character of symbol, playing manifestly a strictly subordi- 
nate part. 

At length there comes out such immense enlargement 
of view, such breadth and compass of divine forecast, that 
the material objects themselves are either altogether left out 
of the account, or are used only as means by which the 
greater spiritual thought finds expression, mere figures of 
speech, the outward scaffolding by which God builds up for 
us his awful or glorious meanings. It is true in prophecy 
as elsewhere, that ‘‘ that is first which is temporal and after- 
ward that which is spiritual.” It is also true that ‘‘ the 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal.” 

Prophecy always tends to expand out of all the possi- 
bilities of local and temporal fulfillment. The New Tes- 
tament presents to us the fulfillment of Old Testament 
prophecies. But the New Testament gives well-nigh infinite 
depth and breadth to the prophetic view. 

The hope of Israel, the king of the Jews, the true Mes- 
siah, has come. But the upturned, wondering, anxious 
gaze of his disciples, as he leaves the world, is met with the 
assurance that he is yet to come, and the Apocalyptic dis- 
closure places over against his name the suggestive Greek 
formula, Ho Erkomenos—the coming one. His parting word 
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to his favored disciple is, ‘‘ Behold, I come quickly,” an- 
swered eagerly by the response of ardent affection and lov- 
ing appreciation, ‘‘Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” 

He has manifestly come, repeatedly; in Eden, at Sinai, 
in Shiloh, and most manifestly of all,in Bethlehem. More 
especially, at ‘‘sundry times and in divers manners,” has 
he come to individuals who were gifted with the right recep- 
tiveness—to the Patriarchs, to Moses, to Elijah, to Daniel, 
to Saul of Tarsus, and to John of Patmos. But has this 
grandest movement of all the ages, the coming of Messiah, 
‘ ceased? Ishe coming no more? Nay, verily, it is only the 
‘‘lo here,’’ and the ‘‘lo there,”’ the limitations of time and 
place, that have become obsolete. And these have become 
obsolete. He always has been and always will be coming, 
coming, coming. New and more wondrous and more in- 
tensely spiritual advents, meeting enlarged and higher capa- 
bilities of appreciation. Many centuries ago he said to his 
disciples, ‘‘ This generation shall not pass till ye see the Son 
of man coming in his kingdom.” The event obviously ful- 
filled it. The prediction is good for every generation of his 
disciples to the end of time. 

I am very far from professing the competence or even 
seeking to clear this subject of mysteries. But two things 
appear to me to be incontrovertible; namely, that no so- 
called ‘‘Second coming of Christ” can exhaust the possi- 
bilities in this case, and that any future coming of Christ 
will be attended not with more, but with less, of external 
and visible pageantry. The ends of prophecy are spiritual, 
and the material is employed only in subordination and 
subserviency thereto. ‘‘The kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation.’”’ ‘‘Behold, he cometh with clouds.” 
**He is, and was, and is to come.” 

The Jew was a necessary factor in Old Testament proph- 
ecy; but, from the captivity and consequent dispersion he 
comes to be of less and less account, till finally his race, 
nationality, and local establishment are eliminated from the 
view, and ‘‘he is not a Jew who is one outwardly,” and 
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‘‘circumcision is of the heart;’”’ and the name becomes, in 
the prophetic nomenclature, a symbol of certain spiritual 
characteristics. 

Jerusalem, with her sanctuary, is the nucleating center 
of the prophecies of the restoration. The source from 
which poet and prophet, hero and patriot, received their 
choicest inspiration. But Jerusalem: is never a complete 
success, and fails more and more to fill out the prophetic 
anticipations. The divine disclosures advance rapidly till 
they leave it far behind, and at length Providence, subserv- 
ing the ends of prophecy, sweeps it off the face of the earth 
as a worn-out and useless thing, whose longer existence 
would have been an incumbrance and a hinderance rather 
than a help. But the name with all the wealth of spiritual 
meaning ever associated with it, remains larger and more 
glorious than ever. 

Almost dropped from inspired language for a time, it 
reappears in the ‘‘ New Jerusalem descending from God. out 
of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her, husband.” 
In perfectness and absolute rectitude, it is represented as a 
city that lieth four square, and its ‘‘length and breadth and 
height are equal,” a ‘‘city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker isGod.”” ‘‘ And I saw no temple therein, 
for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the tem- 
ple of it.” 

The prophecies of the restoration furnish a marked illus- 
tration of this progressive expansion of the prophetic view. 
In the first part of the prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah 
every thing is specifically local, temporal, personal. How 
marked the contrast between this and the view given at the 
close of the tenth chapter of Zechariah. It is the view of 
a restoration still. But it is a restoration, not of Judah 
only, but also of the house of Joseph; and even of Ephraim 
it is said, ‘‘their heart shall rejoice in the Lord.” In fact, 
it is the restoration of all that was ever comprehended 
under the more general designation of Israel. 

Then, again, in that larger restoration Jerusalem is not 
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even mentioned, and Judah is entirely ignored. The pre- 
diction is, ‘‘I will bring them into the land of Gilead and 
Lebanon ’’—lands that lie outside of Palestine, and are much 
larger than the whole of it. And yet, large as they are, it 
is further said, ‘‘ place shall not be found for them.” And 
so, the gathering of this final restoration is not to a place, 
but to the mighty God of Jacob. The gathering is to a 
person rather than a locality. It is almost an exact par- 
allel with the utterance of the dying patriarch ages before: 
‘‘The scepter shall not depart from Judah, nor a law-giver 
from between his feet, until Shiloh come, and to him shall 
the gathering of the people be.” . Moreover, there is to be 
not only a restoration, but a simultaneous dispersion, by 
means of which all nations are to be blessed. Not only is 
it said, ‘‘I will hiss for them and gather them, for I have 
redeemed them,’ but also, ‘‘I will sow them among the 
people, and they shall remember me in far countries.” 

When they had rebuilt their temple and established their 
religious observances, it was natural for the Jews to be oc- 
cupied with speculations as to their future, calculations as to 
the settlement of their governmental polity. 

Who was to be the ruler of the rescued people? Where 
was the chieftain to whose standard they should rally, whose 
victorious arm would subdue their enemies and give them 
peace? Would he not be lordly in bearing, commanding in 
presence, and mighty in stature, head and shoulders above 
every other man? Would he not be powerful in arm, and 
would he not come robed in wealth and splendor? An ex- 
pectant people are awaiting his advent, when the prophet 
breaks the suspense with the announcement, ‘‘ Rejoice 
greatly, O daughter of Zion! Shout, O daughter of Je- 
rusalem! Behold, thy king cometh unto thee! He is just 
and having salvation.’”” Thus far the people were prepared 
to meet this message with a jubilant response. It answered 
most fully to their conception of the hope of Israel. But 
how is this conception marred and their joy dashed with 
disappointment when the prophet further describes this 
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king, who is just and having salvation, as ‘‘ lowly ”—meek 
and lowly. Precisely the qualities which an ambitious and 
spirited people are likely to despise. 

But there was still the idea of national greatness. The 
nation would surely be prosperous, and become great in 
power and in accumulated acquisitions. To dissipate these 
dreams the prophet repeats to them the ‘‘ burden of the 
Lord in the land of Hadrack.”” There was Tyre, the very 
embodiment of their hopes and realization of their desires. 
‘*She built herself a stronghold, and heaped up silver as the 
dust, and fine gold as the mire of the streets.” But they 
should see that ‘‘the Lord would cast her out and smite her 
power in the sea, and she should be devoured with fire.” 
Again would they not see their defenses rendered impreg- 
nable, and would they not finally be victorious over the na- 
tions? Not at all. God would ‘‘cut off the chariot from 
Ephraim and the horse from Jerusalem, and the battle-bow 
should be cut off, and he would speak peace to the heathen.” 

And when, one after another, all the trappings of roy- 
alty, and all the elements of external prosperity, and all 
the symbols of what the world calls success, are swept 
away, there remains the sovereign and the sovereignty to- 
wards which the prophets would direct the Hebrew faith. 
A kingdom is to conquer the world, but without coercion— 
in which the monarch, at once prophet, priest, and king, 
rules in righteousness, and justice and judgment are the 
habitation of his throne: a kingdom in which the law is 
written, not with ink, but with the spirit of the living God, 
not on tables of stone, but on living tables of the heart: in 
which there is never any noise of the warriors, or any gar- 
ments rolled in blood, but the citizens delight themselves in 
the abundance of peace, and find all desirable prosperity in 
‘‘the work of righteousness, which is peace, and the effect 
of righteousness, which is quietness and assurance forever.”’ 

Loyalty is the true counterpart of authority. Sover- 
eignty is honored only by willing submission. The king- 
dom of God is a sovereignty over consentient wills. Such a 
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kingdom carries, in itself, the power of self-defense and self- 
propagation. The hostile forces are not only subdued, 
they are assimilated. The dominion is that of the Divine 
Spirit. The walls of the city of God are salvation. The 
gates of pearl are gates of praise. ‘‘Salvation hath God 
appointed for walls and bulwarks.” 

The restoration of the Jewish people, though reaching 
no such results as they had contemplated, served well as a 
prophetic symbol of the far more glorious spiritual restora- 
tion that was preparing. It was the budding calyx, out of 
which was to develop, in the fullness of time, a far more 
beauteous flower and a fairer and riper fruitage. But, the 
broadening vistas of prophecy were beyond the compre- 
hension of the people to whom the prophets spoke. The 
tendency to moral, and especially religious degeneracy, was 
strong and persistent. Through all their generations they 
had been a stiff-necked and rebellious people. In their 
intercourse with surrounding nations, along with some things 
that were good, they had received much that was evil. 

At length, the prophets of the Restoration pass away, 
and, finally, are succeeded by the unknown prophet, Mal- 
achi—The Messenger—whose message, though lighted up 
with the golden glory of the future, thunders with the 
heavy tramp of judgment, and flashes with the lightnings of 
fierce denunciation. And when he has shouted out over 
Judea his last concluding curse, there falls a profound 
silence, unbroken by the voice of inspiration during the 
next four hundred years. Meantime the religious teachers 
make sad work in attempting to supply the want of divine 
guidance. The so-called oral tradition, and fanciful interpre- 
tations of the Mishna and the Talmud, in large measure su- 
persede the lawand the prophets. There were blind leaders 
for a thoroughly blinded people. Finally, the teachers dis- 
agree among themselves, and the people become divided 
into sects, of which three rose into prominence during the 
latter years of the Asmonean dynasty, and were broadly 
marked and strikingly prominent in our Savior’s time. 
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The first and most prominent of these was the Phari- 
sees. They clung tenaciously to tradition. They boasted 
that they had Abraham to their father. They multiplied 
ceremonies to signify their superior sanctity. Their chief 
characteristics were supercilious exclusiveness and spiritual 
pride. Opposite in character and tendency to these were 
the Sadducees. Zealous for the moral requisitions of the 
law, they were little regardful of the matters of religious 
faith, and rather sought than shunned affinity with the Gen- 
tiles. A smaller but by no means unimportant class were 
the Essenes. These were the ascetics of the time, given to 
religious musings, to ‘‘ silent thoughtfulness.” 

Thus there arose, out of an effete and decaying Juda- 
ism, the three most powerful, corrupting influences known 
in Christian history. Essenism lived, in spirit, in the Cen- 
obites and Anchorites of the earlier Christian centuries, 
and still exists in some of the religious orders and institu- 
tions of the Roman Catholic Church. Pharisaism, even in 
apostolic times, came over into the Christian Church, plead- 
ing for the perpetuity of the Abrahamic covenant and the 
initiatory Jewish rite. Spite of the unanimous protest 
against it of the apostolic council, and the thorough re- 
futation of its pretentions, in the epistle to the Galatians, 
it has survived even to the present time, and in the tradi- 
tionism, the ceremonialism, the ritualism, and especially 
the supercilious exclusiveness of modern High-churchism, 
fills out fully the form and proportions of its original pro- 
totype. And Sadduceeism still survives in the various forms 
of Rationalism, Liberalism, and Broad-churchism. 


«So arises,’’ says Froude, “in era after era, an outward expression 
of the inward immortal life; and at once the old struggle begins to re- 
peat itself between the flesh and the spirit, the form and the reality. 
For a while the lower tendencies are held in check; the meaning of 
the symbolism is remembered and fresh; it is a living language, preg- 
nant and suggestive. By and by, as the mind passes into other phases, 
the meaning is forgotten; the language becomes a dead language, and 
the living robe of life becomes a winding-sheet of corruption. The 
form is represented as every thing, the spirit as nothing; obedience is 
dispensed with; sin and religion arrange a compromise, and outward 
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observances or technical inward emotions are converted into jugglers’ 
tricks, by which men are enabled to enjoy their pleasures and escape 
the penalties of wrong. Then such religion becomes no religion, but a 
falsehood, and honorable men turn away from it, and fall back in haste 
upon the naked elemental life.” 

It is obvious that the views now developed leave slight 
occasion for Second Adventism, for Millerite predictions, or 
prophetic conferences. The popular estimate of prophecy 
has certainly given undue prominence to the element of pre- 
diction. The prophetic forecast was but a subordinate func- 
tion. Prophecy was surely no system of universal fortune- 
telling. It was not meant to furnish an astrological chart, 
by which one skilled in cabalistic lore should be able to 
cast the world’s horoscope. The prophet was, first of all, 
a religious teacher. In his teaching the promise of the Mes- 
siah was the principal thing, and this involved various pre- 
dictions. But prediction was always subordinate to the doc- 
trine: ‘‘ The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” 

The prophets forecast, as it swept the horizon of the 
future, discerned clearly the advent of the Messiah-Jesus— 
‘‘The Root and the Offspring of David, and the Bright and 
Morning Star.”’ He foresaw also the human perversity, that, 
turning God’s most precious gifts to basest uses, ran down 
to the low depth of degeneracy that could reject, and mock, 
and finally crucify him. He saw, too, that, on the good 
and true, on genuine faith, on true obedience, on holiness 
of life, and loyalty to Christ, was the image and superscrip- 
tion of the Most High; and that, though evil might run 
riot for a time, God’s providence was ever circumscribing 
and controlling it, and binding it down to rigid limitations, 
and that he who came omnipotent to save would completely 
triumph over it, ‘‘ leading captivity captive, and receiving 
gifts for men.’’ In the deeply spiritual dispensation which 
he inaugurates may we not behold the final ends alike of 
providence as it moves on grandly through the mazes of 
human history, and of the co-ordinate progressive disclos- 
ures of prophecy and its symbols. 
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ArTIcCLE VIII. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH AND OUR HETEROGE- 
NEOUS POPULATION. 


BY PROFESSOR W. H. MAYNARD. 


SoME centuries ago the great Charlemagne, with the 
princes and nobles of his empire, assemble at a banquet in 
the city of Narbonne. Their breasts swell with thanksgiving 
as they recall the unity which their valor and statesmanship 
have given to disorganized Europe. The storms of anarch- 
ical barbarism have been quelled; the Spring-time of Chris- 
tian civilization has arrived. As the banquet is progressing, 
strange barks enter the harbor. ‘‘ Behold,” we may imag- 
ine them exclaiming, ‘‘ behold the beginning of a commerce 
which is to interlink the nations.” Charlemagne rises from 
the table, approaches the window, where he remains a long 
time bathed in tears. No one dares ask an explanation of 
the tears. At last he breaks the silence. ‘‘ These, faithful 
and well beloved subjects, these are not the tears of selfish- 
ness, I shall not live to see it; but my soul is bowed with 
grief, as I gaze upon the miseries the navigators of these 
vessels shall bring upon our posterity.’”” Charlemagne’s 
prophetic forebodings were realized. During the ninth 
century the Northmen, ‘‘bursting forth from their pine for- 
ests and ice-bound lakes,” land upon the most inaccessible 
coasts, run their barks up the shallow‘creeks, as well as the 
broad, deep river, pillaging little hamlets as well as com- 
mercial,centers. France, at that time, the representative of 
civilization, ‘‘is covered with bishops and monks flying from 
their ruined cloisters, their burning monasteries, deepening 
the universal panic’ by preaching a Gospel of judgment 
and of despair. Political unity is shivered into fragments; 
the Church becomes the object of the barbarian’s con- 
tempt; the last spark of civilization is almost quenched. 
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History does not repeat itself. No age is the exact 
fac-simile of any one of its predecessors. The civilization 
of our nineteenth century is not the civilization of the age 
of Charlemagne. Our modern Church is not the Church 
of Charlemagne, with its host of superstitions. There are 
no Northmen hovering upon our borders, threatening armed 
invasion. But do not men of strange speech plant their 
huts along the banks of our water-courses and the lines of 
our railroads? Do not men of strange races control the 
commercial centers and influence our hamlets? What sec- 
tion, which we can name that is not the home of strange 
people with alien notions, conflicting with each other and 
with the fundamental ideas upon which our national edifice 
has been reared. In the North, Red Republicanism plants 
its semi-atheistic banner. Semi-superstitious Christianity 
elevates an old man to a divine throne, saying, ‘‘ When the 
Holy Father exclaims ‘ Confirmamus,’ then credo is the nat- 
ural and necessary response of every Catholic, no matter 
what his previous convictions or attitude.’”” The South is 
crowded with its millions of semi-barbarous Africans. The 
Pacific slope hears the foot-fall of an advance guard of 
Asiatic heathen invasion. In the presence of these hetero- 
geneous races, with their heterogeneous and conflicting 
ideas, serious men ask, Will the near future see American 
Christian civilization conquering or conquered? The answer 
depends upon the Church. The Church is God’s host 
militant. Let the host militant be poorly armed, deficient 
in consecration, divided into clans warring with each other, 
then an anarchical chaos must precede the final triumph. 
What, then, is the condition of the Church? May we not 
hope that the Spirit is so moving upon the Church’s heart 
and thought as to prepare her for the achievement of a great 
triumph, and that even those mental movements, which, in 
some aspects, excite just apprehension, viewed in other as- 
pects, give some reason of hope. 

It is our purpose to present three grounds of hope: 

I. It is possible that the doubt which creates so much 
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anxiety will prepare the Church for the conquest of these 
heterogeneous races. We do not refer to atheistic doubt. 
We have no fear of the wide prevalence of atheism. The 
nineteen Christian centuries have given no example of a 
nation’s becoming atheistic. The one exception is appar 
ent, not real. When, during the French Revolution, the 
more furious Jacobins decreed the ‘‘ Feast of Reason,” the 
French people did not indorse the decree. The decree was 
the work of the faction of a faction. Hardly had it passed 
when a committee made a report, in which occurs the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘‘The idea of the Supreme Being and of 
the immortality of the soul is a continual appeal to justice. 
This idea, then, is social and republican.”” No sooner was 
the report made than the festival of the Supreme Being 
was ordered, and celebrated with theatrical sensationalism. 
Now, if a nation in which religion had degenerated into the 
heartless mumbling of a ceremonial ; in which ecclesiasticism 
had co-operated with civil despotism in that oppression 
which maketh even the wise man mad; in which the priest- 
hood had exiled God to heaven, and only called him down 
to earth that they might reign in his stead and secure 
wealth, pleasure, and power—if such a nation must de- 
throne atheism and re-enthrone God, how little occasion to 
fear the overthrow of religious faith among a people where 
religion has been characterized by an enthusiasm for hu- 
manity. Much less is there reason for fearing that atheistic 
speculation will overthrow the faith of the child of God. 
His soul may be overshadowed by the horror of a great 
darkness, but fe is a child of God. His heart will send up 
its cries from out the depths of its orphaned desolation, and 


_children’s cries receive an answer from him, who hath said, - 


‘**T will not leave you orphans.” 

I am sitting in the chamber of a friend at midwinter. 
He leads me-to a window, and points to an elegant resi- 
dence. He leads me to another window, and points to a 
frozen grave. ‘‘ But what,’ I ask, ‘‘is the meaning of this 
act ? What is the relationship between these two?’”’ ‘‘ That 
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grave,” is the answer, ‘‘contains the remains of a father, 
who lived in yonder house, and conferred upon his child the 
blessedness a child experiences when affectionate wisdom 
guides his destinies. But an orphan, a beggared outcast, 
he comes in this Winter twilight, and falling down, embrac- 
ing the frozen sod, he cries out, ‘O father, speak to me. 
Hear the cries of your poor child.’” Let the deductions of 
science prove to him who, by the Spirit, has once cried, 
Abba, dear Father—that the eternal Father is an imper- 
sonal force—then the orphaned soul, remembering, in the 
Winter of its desolation, its past spiritual experience, will 
call upon the eternal Father, and continue its cries till the 
Spirit giveth an inner assurance to the eternal Fatherhood 
upon the throne of the universe. There is no reason to an- 
ticipate the prevalence of atheistic doubt. The regenerate 
Christian can not fall under the dominion of atheism. The 
unregenerate masses ean not annihilate their semi-Christian 
conscience, the product of Christian instruction and influence. 
Human nature may become superstitious; it can not be- 
come atheistic where the power of the Christian religion has 
been manifested. Pure, unemotional ‘intellectualists are the 
exceptions. Common humanity, with its wants, sorrows, 
and aspirations, will demand the overshadowing presence 
of a God. Grant that there have been atheistic peoples, 

concession we are unwilling to make, that atheism will 
not prevail where the Christian religion has attained a 
lodgment and influence. 

But doubt does exist, which is not atheistic or ration- 
alistic. There is a doubt, the product of Christian sentiment 
and intelligence. ‘‘ As long as humanity is imperfect, and 
God, in redemption, is advancing his kingdom, there must 
be inadequate apprehensions and applications of Christian 
truth, and a progressive discovery of new meanings and 
applications of Christian truth,” with a continuous rejection 
of former statements, that were either imperfect or posi- 
tively erroneous. God’s revelation in Christ Jesus is per- 
fect at the very outset. Our interpretation of that revela- 
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tion is imperfect, and subject to revision. When, therefore, 
we see a wide-spread unsettledness concerning the truth of 
this or that theological statement ; when we see that there 
is not an evangelical denomination which does not count up 
numbers of intelligent and earnest-minded men questioning 
this or that particular tenet, the fact need not create alarm. 
Given a positiveness of faith, an exaltation of soul, in con- 
nection with a vitalized experience of the great Christian 
verities ; an interrogation of philosophical explanations and 
theories does not injure the interrogator. The questionings 
of these earnest-minded Christians are not omens of evil. 
Their doubt does not question the central facts of Chris- 
tianity ; it questions the philosophies and theologies. The 
philosophies and theologies are not inspired. . Their rejec- 
tion is not the rejection of Christ. Refusal to bow to the 
scepter of theologians is not a refusal to bow to the scepter 
of Christ. For what is a philosophical theologian but a man? 
Is he not the subject of prejudices and limitations? Is he 
not, in some degree, the victim of the atmosphere of the 
age in which he lives? 

There was once a great painter, whose later, compared 
with his earlier, paintings showed an inexplicable change in 
color. How account for the change? A celebrated ocu- 
list suspected a peculiar disease of the eye. By a series of 
experiments with glasses he proved the correctness of his 
suspicion. The artist had painted the landscape as -he saw 
it; but can a man with a visual defect see the real land- 
scape? But suppose that, in addition to the defect of vision, 
the artist looks upon the landscape through an atmosphere 
surcharged with the exhalations of a marsh. How much 
more imperfect ; how grotesque, even, some features in the 
landscape as he reproduces it on the canvas. Take the 
founder of some school of theological thought. The Bible 
is his landscape. His organ of vision is defective. The 
congenital defect is not removed in the hour of conversion. 
If he lives in an age thick with the mists of superstition, 
or in an age of political despotism, will not that imperfect 
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vision, gazing through the atmosphere of the age, re-present 
Biblical truth in an erroneous manner? ‘‘ Have not theol- 
ogies acquired a wide dominion, which no amount of evi- 
dence can prove to a sane mind of the present age, and no 
authority enforce upon a saved heart?’ We take up some 
article of such a creed, saying, ‘‘ Prove that it makes a 
man an infidel ;’’ and we do not regard our indignant pro- 
test as the result of a depraved heart, but rather as the 
righteous protest of our moral nature and most Christian 
sensibilities. Biblical truth, applied by the Holy Spirit, 
quickeris the conscience. The conscience, quickened and 
exercised, affects the intellect, rendering it more capable of 
the just appreciation of these truths which depend for their 
interpretation upon the moral sensibilities. This quickened 
intellect does not outgrow the Bible ; it remains a pupil, but 
a pupil better able to understand its teacher—the Bible. 
The individual Christian undergoes this experience. The 
Church goes through experience similar to that of the indi- 
vidual. The earlier Church, recruited from the slums of 
heathenism, from the devotees of a false philosophic wis- 
dom; then, from the wild hordes of the North, transmits 
to its successors a host of superstitions, of ethical enor- 
mities; but it also transmits a tendency which works at 
the elimination of the heathenish elements. With some 
exceptions, the process of elimination continues from gen- 
eration to generation. While such a process is transpiring 
three parties arise : 

(1.) We have extreme radicalism. Not content with the 
elimination of error, it demands the annihilation, the com- 
plete and total annihilation, of the edifices which have shel- 
tered preceding generations. But this extreme radicalism 
seldom rules an age. You may have read of that insane 
man who, becoming frenzied on seeing a weather-stain in 
the fresco of a cathedral, seized upon the massive pillars, 
and tugging at them with his puny strength, exclaimed, as 
the organ was pealing forth a Te Deum: ‘‘O accursed 


cathedral, I.will pull down these pillars! You shall be- 
VoL, II, No. 5—10. 
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come a mass of ruins.” The panic -stricken congregation 
rushed for the doors. How unreasonable this alarm. How 
much better had the organist continued his Te Deum. 
When one sees extreme radicalism threatening the de- 
struction of edifices, built upon the foundation of prophets 
and apostles, a song of triumph is more becoming than the 
shriek of a useless alarm. 

But, on the other hand, there is an extreme conserva- 
tism which idolizes the creed of a past generation. It 
not only reverences its spiritual substance; its misshapen 
letters are sacred. The good, which the truth in the 
doctrine has accomplished, is attributed to the error also. 
Perhaps no doctrine has been propounded which was not 
accompanied with some incidental benefit to the human 
race. Take the horrible dogma of infant damnation. ‘‘To 
the pagans,” says Lecky, ‘‘ even when condemning abor- 
tion and infanticide, those crimes appeared comparatively 
trivial, because the victims seemed very insignificant, and 
their sufferings slight. . . . . But to the theologian 
this infant life possessed a fearful significance. The moment, 
they taught, the foetus in the womb acquired animation, it 
became an immortal being, doomed, if it perished without 
baptism, to be excluded forever from heaven, and to be cast, 
as the Greeks taught, into a painless and joyless limbo, or, 
as the Latins taught, into the abyss of hell. It is probably, 
in a considerable degree, to this doctrine that we owe, in 
the first instance, the healthy sense of the value and sanc- 
tity of infant life, which so proudly distinguishes Christian 
from pagan societies, and which is now so thoroughly in- 
corporated with our moral feelings as to be independent of 
all doctrinal changes.”” But such a monstrous doctrine never 
exists alone—it is united with a true doctrine—it is like the 
excrescence upon the human body. Extreme conservatism 
objects to its removal, from the fear that the extirpation 
will involve the destruction of the body. This extreme 
conservatism has characterized whole sections of the Chris- 
tian Church. This is the fatal mistake of Roman Catholi- 
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cism. It did a great work for mediaeval Europe by virtue 
of the Christian truth it exhibited; its weakness lies in 
idolizing the excrescences upon the body of Christian truth, 
and in determining to retain them at all hazards. 

But the evangelical Church of this age and nation is 
neither fanatically radical nor fanatically conservative. It 
makes Christ the center of its spiritual system. To use an as- 
tronomical illustration, its theology is Copernican——not Ptole- 
maic. The ancient Ptolemaic astronomy made the earth- 
the center around which the planets wheeled in dutiful sub- 
mission. The Copernican makes the sun the center, holding 
each revolving planet in its orbit by those ten thousand 
invisible cords which no one, save God, hath ever seen. 
The modern evangelical Church of America makes Christ, 
the Sun of righteousness, the center around which all doc- 
trines revolve. Whatever doctrine does not render obedience 
must take its place among the wandering stars, reserved for 
the blackness of darkness. This Christ-consciousness was 
never more predominant than at present. Doubt, under 
the control of the Christ- consciousness, ought not to be 
named doubt. It is rather the reverent questioning of a 
disciple in whom the quickening of the Spirit has created a 
desire to secure an exact interpretation of the meaning of 
Christ. This reverent questioning is a means to the resto- 
ration of the true Christian doctrine. It is like the chemi- 
cal preparation which makes visible the original manuscript. 
Recall the history of the Ephraem Codex. It might serve as 
a partial illustration of the historic movement in the Church. 
This codex is a very ancient copy of the Greek Bible; 
but in the twelfth century some one takes it to pieces, 
obliterates the letters, resews the leaves in a haphazard man- 
ner, and writes it over with Ephraem’s sermons. Doubtless, 
the sermons contained truth enough to save the soul; but 
truth, filtered through the semi- superstitions of the age, 
thtough the mystical moods of the Syrian, was a poor sub- 
stitute for the original inspiration. By and by a suspicion 
is awakened that the New Testament manuscript is hidden 
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beneath Ephraem’s sermons. The fact of the existence of 
’ the New Testament text is ascertained in the seventeenth 
century—ascertained—that is all. Not till the nineteenth 
century was the chemical solution applied, which revealed 
the words of the apostles and evangelists. Take this 
manuscript as an illustration of the historical movement 
in the Church. Remember that long, drear tract of time, 
when, the Bible neglected, the Church was nourished upon 
human tradition, semi-heathen superstition, scholastic sub- 
tleties, mythical dreams. -Then come down to a period 
when men ascertained the existence of the Bible, but read 
it with traditional prepossessions, whispering their interpre- 
tations into their ears, until we reach the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when, under the guidance of the Spirit, ‘‘the art of 
criticism and the true logic of interpretation are restoring 
the true meaning of inspiration.” 
The evangelical Church of America is not rationalistic. 
It is becoming more Berean, not accepting the dicta of 
theologians, but searching the Scriptures. On the whole, 
this Scriptural investigation is honest, reverent. Of course, 
there are exceptions. There are persons inflated with van- 
ity, intent only upon astonishing with the appearance of nov- 
elty, ‘‘forgetting that it is one thing to start paradoxes, 
another to make discoveries.’”’ There are visionaries, some 
so-called Bible readers, dogmatic, puffed up with spiritual 
and intellectual self-conceit, in love with their own whim- 
sical fancies, perambulating apostles, self-constituted, their 
\{call like that of the Pennsylvania German, (though they are 
‘unlike in discernment) who, hearing for weeks a peculiar 
sound, construed it into a call from God, and packing up 
his satchel started out as a Bible expositor; when, turning 
round to cast a farewell glance upon his home, he saw a 
woodpecker striking his bill upon the roof-tree, whereupon 
the embryo Bible expositor exclaimed, ‘‘I have mistaken 
the woodpecker’s tap for the call of poll The multipli- 
cation of these characters need not excite fear. They are 
the fantastic air bubbles upon the divinely guided current, 
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and will vanish into nothingness. Such phenomena ought 
not to make us infidel concerning the promises, which 
pledge the divine guidance. When we remember that, 
with one or two exceptions, the great Protestant denomina- 
tions of America insist upon regeneration as a prerequisite 
to Church membership; when we remember that this Prot- 
estantism, as the heir of nineteen centuries of spiritual and 
ethical tuition, has outgrown the false philosophies and su- 
perstitions which characterize a Church just recruited from 
heathenism ; when we also add this fact, that the spiritual 
common sense of an intelligent and regenerate laity, makes 
its contribution to the interpretation of Scripture, serv- 
ing as a corrective to the subtleties of mere critical acu- 
men—when we consider these facts, we are convinced that 
the future theology will place greater emphasis, than the 
past has ever done, upon all the fundamental evangelical 
facts and doctrines, while rejecting all false jargon, ‘‘all 
false combinations of doctrine which isolated are true, and 
false isolations of doctrine which, in combination, are true, 
which are obstructions to the work of God at some period 
in the development. of their sequences.”” On the eve of a 
conflict with Asiatic heathenism, with European skepticism 
and semi-superstition, the evangelical Church of America 
works towards the primitive apostolic doctrine. 

When the barbarians overrun ‘southern Europe a half- 
heathenized Church was the converting force. Had that 
Church retained the primitive doctrine, how changed the 
subsequent history of Europe! That experiment will not 
be repeated. A regenerate Church, separated from state, 
enters upon the conflict. Nominal Christianization may not 
proceed so rapidly as if a compact hierarchical organization 
conducted the battle—real Christianization will proceed more 
rapidly. The cup of salvation is to be presented to the lips 
of the people, freed from the neutralizing influences which 
human imperfection has introduced. (Not long since, at a 
crisis in his patient’s disease, the physician said, ‘‘If this 
medicine does not produce such and such an effect within 
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six hours, do not lose a moment in calling me—and yet 
failure is impossible.” The medicine did fail, however. 
He doubled and quadrupled the dose, No perceptible in- 
fluence. Submitting it to chemical tests, he found it adul- 
terated with another substance, neutralizing the power of 
the remedy. Administering the pure medicine the pa- 
tient was amet) The Holy Spirit compelling a regenerate 
Church to search, on bended knee, for the truth in the Bi- 
ble, the cup of salvation, free from neutralizing impurities, 
becomes more efficacious in healing those races with whom 
the American Church will have to deal. Doubt, which 
works this result, is heaven-inspired and precedes a more 
intense positiveness, and may be the preparation for the 
work to which Divine wisdom is summoning us. 

(2) Through the emphasis placed upon tolerance for di- 
versities of opinion, we believe that the great Head of the 
Church is preparing that substantial union of forces essential 
to success in the coming century. There is a disposition to 
emphasize that which unites rather than that which divides. 
Charity is growing broader. In the past Protestantism has 
been characterized by a certain narrowness and rigidity, 
‘*by a certain inability to recognize Christianity except in a 
specific type and fashion.” Its sects are growing in true 
catholicity. Shall we wail over this tendency? There is, 
indeed, a spurious charity. The counterfeit always accom- 
panies the genuine coin. But there is a charity, the prac- 
tical exposition of John’s text: ‘‘Every one that loveth 
him that begat, loveth him, also, that is begotten of him.” 
How, then, if it chance that one denomination imagines that 
another indistinctly articulates some subordinate doctrine 
or doctrines? How does the Eternal Father look upon im- 
perfect children? Compared with the infinite love, the 
human parent’s love is a flickering lamp. How does the 
human parental love act? Seek an illustration. God has 
given an acquaintance of yours three children. Two are 
beautiful, quick-witted, flushing with genius, the third, you 
know not where to place her—she lives on a border land. 
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Some write her idiot, others recognize a somewhat higher 
mental development. On the father’s birthday, as he returns 
from his office, the two bright children present a floral trib- 
ute, arranged with exquisite zsthetic taste and in expressive 
flower language. The third brings her offering composed 
of weeds and glaringly colored flowers. How does the 
father receive her offering? Does the thunder-cloud gather 
on his brow? Do the lightnings flash from his eyes? Does 
he take the bouquet, tear it in pieces, trample it in the 
mire, and giving an angry blow, exclaim, ‘‘ Begone, and 
never again dare insult me with such an offering.’’ The par- 
ental heart gives the answer. The offering of the poor un- 
fortunate is received with greater tenderness, even, than the 
offerings of the more highly gifted. Such, only purer and 
more exalted, is the love of God for children, imperfect in 
creed, but possessing the child-like heart. That love of God 
is to be reproduced among his children on earth. Because 
charity sometimes takes on the form of a false sentimental- 
ism, of a false liberalism, we are not to remove the four- 
teenth chapter of first Corinthians from the Bible. The 
bigotry which does that, by its narrow conscientiousness is as 
sacrilegious as the rationalistic criticism which cuts out a Za 
Tiibingen. 

But passing from these interdenominational relations, 
are we to condemn the spirit of tolerance which denomina- 
tions are inclined to exercise towards variations of opinion 
within their own pale! This is an age of fermentation. 
Novelties are propounded, some exceedingly foolish, some, 
perchance, the suggestions of divine wisdom. At such 
a juncture, what is the duty of the Church? How does 
motherhood act towards children on the verge of manhood, 
that have imbibed various notions; some preferable to the 
antiquated, some the offspring of hair-brained inexperience. 
Does this motherhood command them to pack up their 
trunks and leave the paternal hearthstone; or, does it watch 
them with loving patience, unwilling to sunder the tendrils 
that bind, unless the child determines upon the sole man- 
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agement of the household. The Church ought to have the 
mother’s heart in an age like the present; we ought to 
pray that there may preside over every synod, conference, 
and association a motherhood heart, quickened by contact 
with the heart of the Lord Jesus, a heart able to moderate 
rash theorizing by the power of love, and to receive also 
each true thought of the rising generation. Such charity 
ought not to be branded as traitorous to the truth, as dan- 
gerous to sound doctrine. It is promotive of truth and 
sound doctrine, in that, creating the disposition to place the 
emphasis upon central and fundamental doctrines, subordi- 
nate points are not enlarged in a manner which caricatures 
the face of truth. 

But this fellowship of love with all believers, whatever 
their name, will not only unite the Church for the conquest 
of the races, who are to make America their home; it 
will prepare the Church to deal in Christian wisdom with 
converts from those races. In educating them, it will con- 
sider their race peculiarities. Without this tolerance it 
might attempt to Anglo-Saxonize converts, terming that a 
perfecting them in the faith; then the race nature not be- 
ing plastic to its touch, on their side we meet resistance, on 
our side, irritation answering with its anathema maranatha, 
till we might have a repetition of that combination of 
religious and race antipathies which have so often disgraced 
the page of the ecclesiastical historian. 

(3) The evangelical Church of America possesses a strong 
faith in the redemptive capabilities of so-called inferior races, 
and in the power of Christ to redeem them. We need not 
stop to show that, without this faith and the works that 
proceed from this faith, piety becomes spiritual epicurean- 
ism. Despairing of the regeneration of humanity, it re- 
tires into solitude, where, at one moment, it rises upon 
the wings of ecstatic contemplation, to suffer, the next mo- 
ment, from a reactionary depression, in which it hypochon- 
driacally feels its pulse with a morbid anxiety about the 
spiritual health, while it does not hear the cries for help, 
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coming from humanity struggling in the waves of sin and 
misfortune. The Church has discarded this monastic ideal 
of the Christian religion, which was born of despair of God’s 
promises and spiritual selfishness. 

The philanthropic activities of the evangelical Church 
draw inspiration from the following considerations: 

(1.) From the value of man, as interpreted in the light 
of the incarnation of Christ. In this respect the Christian 
differs from  politico-atheistic philanthropy. The latter 
makes man a species of superior ant; the nation, an ant- 
hill organization. Man possesses an intellect; that is, he 
possesses a more complicated nervous organization than the 
mollusk, with its single minute nodule and diverging threads; 
and from this fact, is capable of more multiplied impres- 
sions, of receiving a higher education. Like the mock sun 
in northern latitudes, with no self-subsistence, a mere reflec- 
tion, politico- atheistic philanthropy is a mere reflection 
of evangelical philanthropy, which interprets man’s value 
through the stupendous sacrifice upon the cross and the 
ideal manhood of Christ Jesus. 

(2.) Evangelical philanthropy is helped in the exercise 
of patience by the doctrine of human depravity. In this 
respect it differs from sentimental optimism ; looking upon 
the degraded races as innocent babes, upon the judgment 
throne as a fable, expecting that some power inherent in 
human nature will revolutionize these races into angels. 
Sentimental optimism creates a superficial enthusiasm, which 
begins its work under the unwarranted illusions of hope, and 
chills in the disappointment of its unfulfilled expectations. 
It finds its illustration in the following epitome of a novel. 
Scene, a luxurious parlor ; characters, two sisters and a beg- 
gar-girl. The beggar-girl knocks at the door. ‘‘ Ah,” said 
the younger, who perchance had been bathing in the last 
humanitarian novel, ‘‘I will transform this beggar-girl into 
a noble woman.” The elder sneers at the romantic notion. 
Next scene, a loathsome worm crawling upon the shawl of 
the elder sister. ‘‘ Make haste,”’ she cries out to the younger 
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sister, ‘‘ pick off this ugly thing.’’ She takes it in her hand, 
remarking: ‘‘There are hidden wings in the worm, and 
hidden angel-wings in the beggar-girl.”” Removing it to the 
window, putting it on a bed of leaves, in due time it devel- 
ops into a gorgeous insect. The other sister expressing 
her admiration? the younger retorts: ‘‘ Did I not tell you 
that the worm had hidden wings. My beggar-girl has hid- 
den angel-wings.” ‘‘ Romancing again. Well, a few hard 
facts will cure that fine poetical fervor; then you ’ll sneer 
too.” 

The prediction turned out the truth. A worm can lie 
on its bed of leaves and develop its wings without the ex- 
penditure of our sympathetic strength, but a human being 
can not be transformed without severe and prolonged sacri- 
fice. The redemption of the soul cost the Master Gethsem- 
ane and the cross. Sentimental optimism is not willing to 
be a partaker in these sufferings. The work must be done 
in a moment of time, and without sacrifice. But whoever 
accepts the Gospel doctrine of human depravity will not be 
the victim of fictitious illusions. Recognizing the depravity 
with which he deals, he bows the knee in earnest suppli- 
cation for that Christ-like sympathy which outlasts the 
buffets and derision of those whom he seeks to bless, while 
he also implores the Holy Spirit to do his regenerating work 
in the depraved heart. 

The recognition of human depravity does not tinge 
evangelical philanthropy with supercilious contempt, phar- 
isaic pride, and those repugnances which prevent the sym- 
pathetic contact with degradation. The evangelical Church 
is learning the lesson taught the king in the medizval 
legend. The king had gone up and down his realm, heal- 
ing all manner of diseases with his touch. At last a leper 
met him, and cried, ‘‘O saintly king, heal me of my lep- 
rosy.” But the king, revolting at the loathsome spectacle, 
could not bear to touch him. He issued his commandment 
to the leprosy. ‘‘O leprosy, I command thee to leave the 
man;”’ but the leprosy gave no heed to the commandment. 
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Thereupon he touched him with scepter, but the leprosy 
still clave to the man. He tried various artifices, but each 
one failed. At last he said, ‘‘ Prayer will cause Christ to 
perform the miracle of healing.”” Kneeling, he cried: ‘‘O 
Lord Jesus, have compassion upon the poor leper.” Ris- 
ing from his knees, he looked to see the nfiracle wrought, 
but the leprosy still clave to the man. Thereupon, with the 
inspiration of divine-human love, born of his supplications, 
the king rushed forward, threw his arms around the leper’s 
neck, and imprinting a kiss-upon the forehead, exclaimed, 
‘*T am thy brother. O Lord Jesus, have compassion upon 
my brother,” whereupon the leprosy departed, and his flesh 
became as the flesh of a little child. The sense of human 
brotherhood, inwoven into the mind of the Church, render- 





but connected with a profound feeling of human impotence, 
and of the need of ‘‘ power from on high,” prepares that spir- 
itual condition, in which the Church becomes the medium 
for the transmission of supernatural healing to the races. | 

(3) Evangelical philanthropy draws an inspiration of 
hope from the promises of God. The apparent slowness of 
the work does not breed funereal discouragement. f God’s 
promises have been compared to the century plant} ‘‘ Not 
until the generation that planted and the generation that 
watched its growth have passed from earth does that 
flower burst forth, which is the consummation of a century’s 
influence.”” But storm and sunshine and dews, all those 
mysterious chemical forces, that, working underground, in 
quietness and darkness, are open to the gaze of Omnis- 
cience—all have been preparing the consummation. Thus, 
slowly, silently, yet surely, such providential and spiritual 
forces work towards the redemption of the races. That 
Providence has visited us with war, compacting national 
unity and perpetuating free institutions that, under their 
shelter, the Gospel seed may be sown in every nook and 
corner of our broad territories. This generation will do its 
work; the next will take it up. Skeptics and pessimists, 








ing it more sympathetic than the Church of previous ages, | 
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meanwhile, whether Christian or infidel, not recognizing 
those subtle influences, which can not be placed in statis- 
tical tables, will exclaim, ‘‘The blood of atonement and the 
work of the Spirit are failures—these races can not be con- 
verted ;” until, at an unexpected moment, the results of 
providential judgments and of spiritual forces, working im- 
perceptibly, yet surely, in the minds of these races, will 
blossom out in some Pentecostal revival; wherein the Chi- 
naman upon the Pacific slope with the negro of the South, 
the semi-atheistic German with the semi-superstitious Celt, 
and even the wild red man, shall all unite in an ‘‘ All hail 
to him who hath redeemed us to be priests and kings unto 
God.” 

When we remember that doubt can be overruled to the 
restoration of primitive apostolical doctrine; that tolerance 
springing from love, rather than indifferentism, unites the va- 
rious divisions of the Church; that faith in the redemptive 
capabilities of the races, and the power of Christ as a 
Redeemer, inspires that courage which of, itself half wins 
the battle, the future is not a region of despair. Fear, in- 
deed, mingles with our hope, but not that fear which in- 
duces a paralysis of faculties and action. It is the fear 
which creates vigilance and bends the knee in prayer for the 
re-enforcements of Omnipotence. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
SPENCER’S DATA OF ETHICS. 


BY PRESIDENT W. T. STOTT. 


The Data of Ethics. By HERBERT SPENCER.’ D. Appleton & Co. 
Pp. 288. 1879. 


WHOEVER has read Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Essay on Style” 
knows that he is master of English. His words are well 
chosen, his sentences clear, and his course of thought bears 
steadily and strongly upon the theme under discussion. 
His style is pleasing, and his ‘‘ Essay on Style” is, perhaps, 
the best setting forth of that subject to be found in the 
language. As we lay down his book on the ‘‘Data of 
Ethics,” therefore, there will arise a feeling of sadness that 
so able a pen has been wielded on the wrong side of a 
great issue. 

The book consists of sixteen chapters upon such top- 


ics as, ‘‘Evolution in Conduct,” ‘‘Good and Bad Con- 
duct,” ‘‘Ways of Judging Conduct,” ‘‘The Relativity of 
Pains and Pleasures,” ‘‘Egoism versus Altruism,” ‘* Abso- 


lute and Relative Ethics,” ‘‘The Scope of Ethics,” etc. 

Some of the steps in the course of the author’s treat- 
ment are: (1) An attempt to account for the origin and 
growth of the moral idea; (2) a statement of the end of 
ethical conduct; and (3) an adjustment of the practical 
necessities of man individually and in social organization to 
the theory of morals proposed. 

And if this analysis be in any sense a comprehensive 
and just account of the leading labors of the book, it also 
furnishes a simple scheme for an examination into the prin- 
ciples avowed. 

First, then, as to the genesis and growth of the ethical 
notion. 

The author’s course of explanation is somewhat as fol- 
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lows: Ethics belongs to conduct. Ethical conduct is but a 
part of conduct in general. Conduct is defined ‘‘an aggre- 
gate of interdependent actions performed by an organism ;” 
and, again, as ‘‘acts adjusted to ends, or the adjustment of 
acts toends.” Conduct that is ethically indifferent gradually 
rises to that which is good or bad. Good conduct is that 
which is well adapted to accomplish its ends, and bad conduct, 
of course, the opposite. Ethical conduct, then, may trace 
its origin far back into mere action, for Mr. Spencer remarks 
that conduct is almost the equal of the aggregate of actions. 

Purposeless action passes by imperceptible degrees into 
action with purpose, and this from the lowest animal (and 
why not vegetable, and even crystal?) through those of 
animals higher in the scale, till the lowest type of man is 
reached. Up through the human scale it comes till it 
reaches the most highly evolved, and we have found evolved 
ethics. For an illustration of what the author means by 
evolution of conduct he goes to natural history. ‘‘An in- 
fusorium swims randomly about, determined in its course, 
not by a perceived object to be pursued or escaped, but, 
apparently, by varying stimuli in its medium; and its acts 
unadjusted in any appreciable way to ends, lead it now into 
contact with some nutritive substance which it absorbs, 
and now into the neighborhood of some creature by which 
it is swallowed and digested.”’ 

The cephalopod is more capable of ‘‘ adjusting means to 
ends.”’ It can crawl over the beach, explore rocky crev- 
ices, and use its suckered arms, now for anchoring itself to 
a rock, and now for holding fast its prey. Vertebrates have 
an advance of structure, and hence exhibit an advance of 
conduct. A fish may roam about at hazard in search of 
food, but a highly evolved mammal will prepare food from 
branches of trees or fruit, and will also use its organs for 
flight or defense in case of attack. Men in the less evolved 
state procure food at irregular intervals, and live in retreats 
already provided—caves; advanced evolution manifests it- 
self in prepared stores of food and elaborately built houses. 
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That good conduct is that which is well adapted to its 
end is illustrated in various ways. A good knife is one that 
will cut. ‘‘A good jump is a jump which, remoter ends 
ignored, will achieve the immediate purpose of a jump.” 
‘* You should not have done that, is the reproof given to one 
who crosses the street amid a dangerous rush of vehicles.”’ 
‘*A good mother is one who takes care of the health of her 
children.” A radical distinction between good conduct and 
bad is, that the latter is less evolved. 

What now shall we say to such an explanation of the 
origin of the moral distinctions made and acted on by all 
men? Given matter and motion, can ethical conduct be 
evolved ; much more, can it evolve itself? Can there be 
more in the result, then, than was in the cause? The pro- 
found persuasion of men is, that such a thing is impossible. 
The higher forms of matter do not evolve themselves from 
lower forms, much less is the categorical imperative traceable 
.to the purposeless action of an organism. The idea of 
moral obligation is not earth-born, but is of a kind with 
the ‘‘light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” 

Conscience (a word of infrequent use in our author) is 
no product of experience and observation, but rather is that 
which makes moral experience possible. The moral sense 
is constitutional, intuitional, and is as truly found in the 
savage as in the civilized man. Experientialists are obliged 
to attempt a thousand explanations not demanded of intu- 
itionalists. 

In short, the evolution theory of morals is against our 
intuitions, our reason, and the Bible as well. Every man 
is conscious of moral convictions that are not the products 
of experiment nor observation. No man can believe that a 
result contains more than the cause that produced it; and 
the Bible speaks in no uncertain way of the moral account- 
ability of any man, whether his conduct has been highly 
‘‘evolved ”’ or not. 

Again, Mr. Spencer ‘2s wrong in his philosophy of the 
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end of moral conduct. He says it is happiness. Those who 
are acquainted with his philosphy as a whole would have 
been surprised if he had proposed any other end. He feels 
the need of expressing the assumption that, upon the whole, 
‘* life is worth living ;” and so, whatever tends to subserve 
life in its integrity is morally good. 

It is of no consequence whether he advocates Hedon- 
ism, Eudemonism, or Euthumism; they all fall under the 
same general class. 

He is not unacquainted with the various discussions 
upon this part of ethics. He professes to be acquainted 
with them all, and attempts the vain and somewhat un- 
heard-of task of reducing them all into concord with the 
‘‘happiness ”’ theory. 

The statement that happiness is the just and only end 
of moral conduct will scarcely satisfy those of us whose 
consciences have bid us do a thousand things because the 
doing is ight, and for no other cause. In the language of 
the lecturer in the Old South Church, ‘‘ the mightiest word 
in the universe, except God’s name, is the single syllable 
ought, and the weight of the latter comes from the pres- 
ence of it in the former.”” The behests of the moral na- 
ture come with a directness that admits of no trifling. 
Whether the results will be happiness or not is an 
after-question, if indeed it commands any attention at all. 
To say that happiness is a usual con-comitant of virtue, 
is far from the statement that happiness is the end of 
virtue. 

Again, Mr. Spencer is driven to some most erroneous prin- 
ciples in his attempt to co-ordinate his theory with the prac- 
tical phases of life, individual and social. Early in the labor 
of adjustment will come the question, if the happiness of 
the individual demand one course of conduct, and the hap- 
piness of society demand an opposite course, which shall 
be followed? His quick reply is, in substance, ‘‘ That de 
pends upon circumstances.” 

He does not hesitate to say that a man of superior 
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ability should seek his happiness even if the search de- 
tracted from the happiness of an inferior man. 

Under the terms e%oism and altruism many statements 
are made that justify us in saying that Spencer gives the 
general preference to the individual, rather than society, 
Here is one. ‘‘ That egoism precedes altruism in order of 
imperativeness is thus clearly shown. The acts which make 
continued life possible must, on the average, be more per- 
emptory than all those other acts which life makes possible, 
including the acts which benefit others.” And this is the poor 
little retort upon those that teach self-sacrifice for others— 
‘‘even persons who avow a contrary conviction prove by 
their acts that it is inoperative. Those who repeat with 
emphasis the maxim, ‘Love your neighbor as yourself,’ do 
not render up what they possess so as to satisfy the desires 
of all as much as they satisfy their own desires.” The 
great frequency with which this evasion has been paraded, 
strongly suggests the somewhat proverbial petition, ‘‘ Please, 
bring out a fresh corpse.” 

Looking at the matter from another standing, Mr. 
Spencer makes a strong plea for altruism. ‘‘ From the 
dawn of life, then, egoism has been dependent upon altru- 
ism as altruism has been dependent upon egoism ; and in 
the course of evolution the reciprocal services of the two 
have been increasing.” 

This general discussion introduces us to the chapter on 
‘‘ Trial and Compromise,” in which it is argued that in 
many cases there is no law of right, and that the only 
course possible is approximation by trial and concession. 
In the language of Dr. M’Cosh, ‘‘ How much room is left 
here for the crooked casuistry of the heart ?’ 

There are, then, no immutable, universal laws of moral 
rectitude. The old doctrine of the sophists, that things are 
whatever they seem to the looker-on to be, is thus revived, 
and the foundations of ethics are only shifting sands. 

Our author apprehends that his system will not com- 


mand general, much less universal, acceptance ; and yet he 
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assures us, that as evolution proceeds the long future will 
witness the perfection of the race by means of the forces 
that he has specified. ‘‘ Far off as seems such a state, yet 
every one of the factors counted on to produce it may already 
be traced in operation among those of the highest natures. 
What now in them is occasional and feeble may be ex- 
pected, with further evolution, to become habitual and 
strong; and what now characterizes the exceptionally high 
may be expected continually to characterize all.” 

Alas, how vain the prophecy! If man, with distinct 
moral intuitions, revealing to him the right, has constantly 
degraded (except where Christianity has exerted its power) 
the hope that he would succeed in both discovering the 
right by experiment and conforming to it when found is 
absolutely futile. 

We, too, say that the race is to experience a moral 
regeneration and uplifting, but the power will come from 
above—not from beneath. 
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Baptist Review 





A Quarterly Unsurpassed in Ability, Vigor, and 
Literary Excellence. 

As proof, read what the ablest papers, of different de- 
nominations, say. 

It is a needed, as well as a creditable, representative of 
the spirit, aims, and scholarship of the denomination. 


‘‘Every respectable denomination has a Stately 
Quarterly of its own.’’—Dr. Schaff, in a recent number of 
the Princeton Review. 

No more need be said as to the abundant reasons why Bap- 
tists should give the Review their unqualified support. 

Though especially devoted to the furtherance of the distinctive 
doctrines held by Baptist Churches, the Review will not over- 
look the many concerning which we are at one, in sentiment, 
with our brethren of other names. In this, as well as in its 
representative character, it hopes to be of interest and value to 
the general Christian public. 


To give it such wide-spread influence, we propose the 


following 
LIBERAL TERMS: 


Regular rates of subseription are, post-paid, $2.50 a year. 
To ministers whose income is less than $1,500 a year, $2.00. 


TWO YEARS FOR $3.00. 


But for $3.00 we will send the Review for 1879 and 1880, 
thus giving all an opportunity to have a complete set from the 
beginning. 





WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


The Methodist, of New York. 
(One of the ablest of the Methodist Episcopal Church.) 
It is, in every respect, a first-class denominational quarterly. Its arti- 
cles are not behind the times, and will be found very instructive. 


New York Observer (Presbyterian). 
The Baptist Review comes to us from Cincinnati, where it is edited 
and published by J. R. Baumes, D. D. In both form and matter it is ex- 
ceedingly attractive, and creditable to the denomination it represents. 


Cross and Crown. 
No late periodical has received such an encouraging reception as has 
been awarded this handsome quarterly. . 








Herald and Presbyter. 
The Baptist Review for October, November, and December, is at hand, 
and fully sustains the high expectations excited by its predecessors. 


Journal and Messenger. 

While the Review shall continue to command such talent, and present 
its readers with such collections of articles, it can not fail to commend itselt 
to the ministry and more intelligent of the laity, not only of our own but ot 
other denominations. , 

The Watchman (Boston). 

Says of number three: The number, it will be seen, has variety ot style 
and matter, and is an advance onits predecessors. We hear that the pub- 
lisher has encouraging success in gaining support for the Review. 


The Baptist Weekly. 
All the articles are well written and are on topics that will prove attract- 
ive to all thoughtful readers ; while the brevity of their treatment will es- 
pecially commend them to our intelligent, busy laymen. 


The National Baptist. 
Its contents are varied, timely, and scholarly. A Review which fairly 
represents the spirit, scholarship, and enterprise of the denomination. 


Inter-Ocean (Chicago). 
It is a fresh, bright, and vigorous magazine, and devoted to the discussion 
of theological questions. The Rev. Dr. Baumes, the editor, is the former 
editor of the Fournal and Messenger, a fine writer and a ripe scholar. 


The Texas Baptist. 


It is very neat in appearance, and contains 172 pages on subjects of im- 
portance, treated by writers of merited reputation. 


Alabama Baptist. 

The national character of the Review may be inferred from the States 
which its contributors represent. Alabama has the honor of furnishing two 
of the articles. In all the articles we have read we have found fine writing 
and accomplished scholarship. 


Christian Standard, Cincinnati (Disciples). 

We have no doubt that the editor will furnish a dignified and able Re- 
view, thoroughly Baptistic in the tenor of its teachings, but pure in style, 
kind in spirit, fairly representing the Baptist scholarship of the country, 
and worthy the attention of our brethren. 


The Examiner and Chronicle. 

After quoting from some, and commending other articles in the third 
number, it says: “‘ Theism Grounded in Mind,” by the Hon. James M. Hoyt, 
LL. D., of Cleveland, is an exhaustive answer to the materialistic theories 
of the day. A learned and valuable article by M. Gregoire, Paris, on “‘ The 
Belief of the Hebrews in the Immortality of the Soul,” is translated by 
Rev. W. H. H. Marsh, of Salem, Mass. It is one of the best things in 
the number. 

Zion’s Advocate. 
Of especial value is President Strong’s article on “ Miracles.” 


Western Recorder. 
It is indeed a valuable publication and one that is demanded by the 
necessities of our denomination. 


Baptist Reflector. 
It is worthy of a wide circulation. Every preacher ought to have it. 


Central Baptist. 
Dr. Baumes has undertaken a great work, but he begins well, and we 
wish him the success his work and merits demand. 
Christian Secretary (Hartford, Conn.) 
It looks well, and we give it a hearty welcome. We commend the 
Review to the patronage of both ministers and laymen. 
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The Standard—Chicago (Baptist). 
We find the new Baptist Review, edited and published by Dr. Baumes, 
of Cincinnati, bright handsome, and readable. If Dr. Baumes shall do at 
last what so often has been tried and has failed, he will almost deserve a 
Baptist canonization. 
The Christian Visitor. 
The Review has had a most favorable reception and indorsement. 


The Baptist (London, England). 

The Baptist Review. Vol. 1. No. 2. J. R. Baumes, D. D,, Editor 
(Cincinnati). A new quarterly review, designed to represent the opinions ot 
the Baptist body on the great theological and social questions of the day. 
If it can maintain the high character of the “specimen number ’’ it should 
win general favor. 

Canadian Baptist. 

A first-class denominational ,. Its articles are able and solid 
without being heavy, and will be found interesting to all who desire to study 
the different phases of Christian thought that present themselves at the. 
present day. 

The Watch Tower—Dr. J. W. Olmstead®. D., Editor. 

We congratulate Dr. Baumes on the seeming successful initiation of 
his important enterprise. It looks very much as if it was born to live; and 
so had come to stay. So may it be. 


The Vermont Baptist. 

Commends the Review as worthy of all acceptance, and publishes club- 

bing terms with it. 
Christian. Herald 

We are informed that the publisher is meeting with encouraging success 
in the circulation of the Review, and there is a hopeful indication that it 
may prove a financial as well as a literary success. The enterprise should 
have the co-operation of all reading Baptists. 


Texas Baptist Herald. 
Every Baptist minister should procure the Review for himself if possi- 
ble. If the succeeding numbers are equal to the first, it will be indeed a 
credit to the denomination. 


The Baptist Record. 
It is full of instructive matter. 





The Review will be invaluable to the pastor or layman who 
studies to show himself approved, a workman that need not be 
ashamed. 


Hoping to receive your subscription and co-operation, Yours, 


J. R. BAUMES, 


Baptist REVIEW, CINCINNATI, O. 
Jan., 1880. 


FOR EUROPE z= HOLY LAND. 


Third Annual Educational Excursion, Summer and Fall of 1880. 


Excursion Tours through ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BeLcium, Germany, AusTRIA, 
ITALY, SWITZERLAND, FRANC#, etc., ‘with Grand Supplementary Excursions to Zgyft and 
Palestine. All the Great Musical, Art, and Educational Centers of the Old World to be vis- 
ited, including Berlin, Dresden, Leipzig, Prague, Vienna, and other important cities omitted 
in previous excursions; also, London, Paris, Rome, Naples, and the most picturesque scenery 
of all the countries named, including the most beautiful of the Scotch, Swiss, and Italian 
Lakes, the High Alps of Switzerland, several of the grandest Alpine Passes, etc. All tours 
include first-class travel, hotel accommodations, fees, etc. For prices, explanatory pamphlet, 
and further particulars, address . 


E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


. N.B.—A SPECIAL EXCURSION, the Best and Chenpest, arranged in connec- 
tion with the Grand Sanday-school Convention in London. 




















Every Pastor Needs, 


And most Pastors are looking for, just such a book as is furnished in 


THE “PASTOR'S RECORD,” 


PREPARED BY REV. S. EK. LEAVITT. 


Convenient pocket size, pliable covers, and designed for Pastors of all 
denominations, to make a concise record of all the work done. Blanks are 
prepared, to show the regular appointments, Church and Sunday-school officers, 
Complete Register of members of the Church and Congregation, Family Vis- 
iting List, Sermons preached, Miscellaneoys Services, Marriages, Funerals, 
Benevolent Contributions, Travel and Expense Accounts, Record of Events, 
Memoranda, Church and Sunday-school Statistics. 

The same book may be used several years by simply rewriting each year the 
‘Family Visiting List. 

Will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of One Dollar. It is neatly 
bound in Russia morocco; red edges, with pocket and tuck cover. Address 


G. W. LASHER, 


Editor of the Journal and Messenger, 178 Elm Street, Cincinnati, O., or 


J. R. BAUMES, Baptist Review, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“TRAVELS OF JESUS, ‘ 


ITD 


NEW MAP OF PALESTINE,” 


Prepared by Rev. A. P. Stout for Sunday-schools and Bible students. On this 
Map the travels of the Savior are represented by foo lines, each line being num- 
bered, beginning with the birth of Jesus and ending with his ascension. 

The narratives given by Matthew and Mark are indicated by green lines; 
those by Matthew, Mark, and Luke by d/we lines; those by John by 7ed lines; 
and those by Luke by yel/ow lines. 

This Map shows relatively the time when and place where different miracles 
were performed. It also has a chronological chart, by which one can tell to which 
point Jesus went from any given point, and from which point he came. Th’'s 
alone is worth the price of the Map. 

This is the only map which shows the Travels of Jesus to any considerable 
extent, and we are sure there is no other one that gives such a chronological and 
minute account of the travels and toils of the ‘* Man of Sorrows”’ as this one; 
hence no other one so completely adapted to the study of the Bible. 

As the Sunday-school Lessons for the next six months 
will be in the Gospel by Matthew, and with reference to the birth, travels, and 
deeds of Jesus, therefore you can not afford to be without a copy of this Map 
for yourself and Sunday-school. The face of the Map is white, and the towns 
are indicated by large, red dots, which can be seen across an ordinary church. 
A key to the plan of the work will be gratuitously furnished with each Map. 
The Map is.a beautiful lithograph, on muslin, varnished, and ready for the 
wall. It is six feet long and three feet wide, We feel fully confi- 
dent that this Map will give variety to and greatly facilitate your Sunday-school 
and Bible work. 

Orders from the States of New York, Massachusetts, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
see must be addressed to 


J. R. BAUMES, 
Baptist Review, Cincinnati, O. 





Price of Map, $5.00. 
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The Calvary Selection of Spiritual Songs. 


HE new hymn and tune book for use in Baptist Churches, recently 
issued by ScRIBNER & Co., has met with the warmest commendation 

from many of the ablest men in the denomination. ‘lhe tenth thousand is 
now ready. 

The hymnology is remarkable for the widest possible range of de- 
votional sentiment, the lyrical beauty of the hymns, their spiritual power, 
and the most admirable topical arrangement. Musically, no other collection 
is so rich in ‘* treasures new and old.” The varied needs and tastes of both 
choir and congregation are amply met by the choice, at a glance, between 
old favorites and less familiar tunes of sterling merit. Of the adaptations 
it has been aptly said, ‘‘ they are so felicitous as to seem almost an inspiration.” 

Rev. Dr. Duncan, of Cincinnati, in whose Church it is in use, says: 
‘*T want it to have a wide circulation. I believe it will enrich the service 
of God’s house.” 

Rev. R. B. Hull, of New York: ‘‘I consider it by far the best hymn 
and tune book published for the use of Baptist Churches. The selection of 
hymns is superior to that of any similar book in use in Baptist Churches. 
The same also may be said of the selection of tunes, The union of hymns 
and tunes, however, I consider the crowning excellence of this work. I be- 
lieve this book will make any congregation enthusiastic in their singing.” 

Rev. L. B. Fish (the ‘‘ Singing Evangelist’), now a pastor at Nashville, 
writes: ‘‘One of its choice features is the adaptation of words and music. 
This seems to be a marriage defying divorcement.” 

Rev. Dr. Peltz, editor of the Baptist Teacher: ‘*This volume leaves 
nothing to be desired by the Baptist Churches.” 

Rev. C. C. Norton, D. D., of New York: ‘‘I can most heartily indorse 
every word that Dr. Peltz has said of it.” ‘ 

Rev. Halsey W. Knapp, D. D., of New York: ‘‘I am charmed with 
‘The Calavy Selection, ’ and after looking it entirely through, can freely and 
fully indorse the good things Drs. Swan, Peltz, E. G. Taylor, and others 
have said in praise of the work. My organist says it is ‘the best he has 
ever seen.’ ”’ 

Thirty-five Churches have adopted these lovely selections during the last 
three months. 

For terms, specimen copies for examination, etc., address 

5-8 ScCRIBNER & Co., New York. 





ACUTEOR CHRON! 
ALIGYLICA 
SURE CURE. 


Manufactured only under the above ‘I'rademark, by the EUROPEAN SALI- 
CYLIC MEDICINE CO., of Paris and Leipzig. 

IMMEDIATE RELIEF WARRANTED. PERMANENT CURE GUARANTEED. Secret—The 
only dissolver of the poisonous Uric Acid which exists in the blood of Rheumatic and 
Gouty patients. 


CURED. CURED. CURED. 


James F. Bailey, 1,545 Broadway, New York, cured of fourteen years Chronic 
Rheumatism, 
Harrison O. Minwtnm, sat West 13th Street, of Sciatica. 
i Leavey, Esq., 455 Washington Market, Chronic. 
rs. E. Semam 63 East gth street, (chalky formations in the joints). 
William Prager, Newark Avenue, Jersey City, Chronic. 
— F. Chamberlain, Esq., Washington Club, Washington, D. C., Rheumatic Gout. 
illiam E. Arnold. Esq , 12 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. 1., of twenty years’ 
Chronic Rheumatism. 
$x a box, six boxes for $5. Sent free by mail on receipt of money by addresssing 
EUROPEAN SALICYLIC MEDICINE C€O., 
Only Importers Depot, 212 Broadway, corner Fulton street, (Knox 
Building), New York. 
5-8 For sate BY JOHN D. PARK & SON, Cincinnati, O. 











BE SURE YOUR BIBLE HAS THE OXFORD IMPR 
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“eTHE* Als eee TEACHERS’ 


BIBLES 


THESE BIBLEs have been specially prepared to meet the wants of SuN- 
DAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS and all other STUDENTS OF THE BIBLE, and for 
ACCURACY and FULLNESS will be found unsurpassed. They can be pur- 
chased from any bookseller, or of the under-mentioned parties who will 
forward by mail when access to a book-store can not be had. 








A FEW COMMENTS ON THEM: 


From the CENTRAL BAPTIST®Y. 

“Tue Gem or Bisues.’”’ Have examined it in comparison with competitors, and 
while I find no inferiorities, I notice the following superiorities. The notes on the Old 
Testament shed light on the very points in which the ordinary reader needs light. The 
notes on the New Testament enable him to take in at a bird's-eye view, distinctly and 
impressively, the entire outlay of divine truth therein contained. The other tables are 
of a valuable character. The Index is most excellent and invaluable. ‘The maps sur- 
pass any ever seen bound ina Bible. A most valuable gift. 


From the BAPTIST MISSIONARY MAGAZINE. 


No edition of the Bible surpasses the Oxrorp Tracuers’ Biste. It contains a large 
variety of the Best Helps; notably, an Index and a Concordance (the Oxford), both so 
admirably arranged and so ample as to give a decided superiority. ‘here could be no 
better present to a missionary, or to any other student of the Scriptures, than an OxForD 


Teacuers’ Bisse. 
From the SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, 

In an Oxrorp BiBLeE one is always sure of a good thing. The Oxrorp Press has 
done good service by the issue of these Teacuers’ Bisies, with their full and admirable 
series of helps. So far as we can see, the new /ac-simile series of Oxford Bibles for Sun- 
day-school Teachers is, all things considered, better suited to the wants of the Sunday- 
school Teacher than any other series yet offered to the public. In typography, paper, 
binding, varied and excellent helps to study, these Bibles are with the very foremost; 
and their range of styles and prices gives a choice to all. 


From the REV. C. Hi. SPURGEON. 
I can unreservedly recommend the Oxrorp Bisies For TEacners. ‘hey are as 
ood as we can ever expect to see. The ‘Helps’ constitute a library of Scriptural 
information. 
From the REV. W. MORLEY PUNSHON, LL. Db. 
I can hardly imagine ~ thing more complete or more helpful to those who have but 
little time for study. The facilities for reference upon almost every thing pertaining to 
Bible history and exposition are simply invaluable. 


From the REV. T. G. ROOKE, President of Baptist College, Raw- 
don, Leeds, Engiand, 
The Oxrorp Biste ror ‘I'gACHERS pleases me very much; he lists are unsur- 
assed by any thing that I have seen. I have seen nothing in it wita which I have not 
| sone pleased, and nothing which could be objected to by any denominationalist. 





They are published in seven different sizes, five of which correspond 
page with page in each, and forming of themselves alone a very desirable 
set for Bible Reading, etc. The prices range from $1.50 up to $14.00 and 
over, according to styles of binding. Lists giving full particulars as to 
type, size, prices, etc., etc., will be furnished on application. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, NEW YORK. 





WHICH CAN BE FOUND ON THE TITLE-PAGE, AS SOLD AT 42 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 
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KINDERCARTEN CARDS. 
New and Beautiful Reward Cards for Sunday and Day Schools. 


Tue prettiest and cheapest cards published. Over 1,000 kinds. Children, Flowers, 
Animals, Landscapes; ranging from dainty little chromos not two inches square, to 
beautiful landscapes on gold ard silver grounds; comprising—Motto, Reward, Scrip- 
ture Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Cood Device, and Hymnal Cards. 

Rivaling the best imported cards in beauty of design and elagence of finish. 
ATTRACTIVE, DESIRABLE, AND INEXPENSIVE. 


A never ending source of delight to the little ones. Unfailing and invaluable helps 
for all teachers, religious and secular. Once tried they will be found indispensable. 
Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and samples and price list of Educational 


Cards free to any teachers and agents sending us their address. 


J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Manufacturing Publishers, 
‘Established 1830. 2-5. 141 Franklin Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


WarD & DRUMMOND, 


Successors to U. D. WARD, 


Publishers ¢ Booksellers, 


No. 116 Nassau St., NEW YORK, 
‘THEOLOGICAL AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 


UPERIOR 
UNDA Y-SCHOOL 
INGING-BOOKS. 














Should you want a new Music Book, 
select from the following list: 


PURE COLD (Board Covers) $80 per 100 copies; 85 cents by mail. 

ROYAL DIADEM (Board Covers), $80 per 100 copies ; 85 cents by mal. 
BRIGHTEST AND BEST (Board Covers), $80 per 100 copies; 35c. by mail. 
WELCOME TIDINCS (Board Covers), $80 per 100 copies; 35 cents by mail. 
NEW HYMNARY (Board Covers), $40 per 100 copies 8O cents by mail. 
BOOK OF PRAISE (Board Covers), $40 per 100 copies; 8O cents by mail. 
HYMN SERVICE (Paper Covers), $10 per 100 copies; 15 cents by mail. 

The Three numbers of Gospel Hymns, introduced by Messrs. MOODY & SANKEY 
at Religious Meetings, are pre-eminently popular, Millions are already in use, and they 
can be profitably used by millions more. 

Gospel Hymns are issued in 3 vols., designated as No. 1, No, 2 
No, 3. Price for each: 

MUSIC EDITION, in Boards, $30 per 100 ; 35 (ts. by mail. 
WORDS ONLY, Paper Covers, $5 per 100; 6 Cts. by mail, 
SOLD BY BOOKSELLERS EVERY-WHERE. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth St., NEW YORK. 73 Randolph St., CHICAGO, 
5. 








STEVENS’ BOOKSTORE, 


39 WEST FOURTH ST., CINCINNATI. 














The old stand, so well known to book-buyers for 
over twenty years, still continues a favorite resort. 
Special attention is given to furnishing theological 
and Sunday-school literature. 

The issues of the Publication Society, and other 
denominational publications, supplied to order. 

8a You will be welcome when visiting the city, 
and all communications by mail will receive careful 
attention. 

Mail address GEO. E. STEVENS, 


Box 398, CINCINNATI, O. 





SELECT THE BEST. 
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WADSWORTH, MARTINEY & LONGMAN, 
PURE PAINTS, 


PREPARED FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 


82” From the thousands of purchasers of our Pure yr Paints, we have yet to 

hear the first complaint. The reason is apparent. Our Paints have stood the test of 

years, where all other paints have failed in durability. Their covering capacity being 

greater than that of any other paint, presents a practical ztem of economy. Our Paints are 

guaranteed in every particular, the consumer assuming #o risk whatever, as we wil re- 
aint any building on which our Paints do not prove satisfactory, allowing a choice of 
nglish B. B. Lead or any other brand of Paint. 


FOR SALE BY ALLEN & CO., crncINNaArrI, o., 


36 AND DEALERS IN EVERY CITY AND TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES. 





NEW CHOI AND CONGREGATION. 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


The only Perfect Hymn and Tune Book, suitable for both 
Choir and Congregation. 


Contains nearly 700 Standard Hymns, together with Responsive Services, Gospel Songs, 
and appropriate pieces for special occasions. 


UR “NEW CHOIR AND CONGREGATION” is not only a choice Hymn- 
book, but a complete manual for musical service in church, the Hymns 
and Tunes having Scripture Preludes in Anthem, Solo, Duet, or Quartet form, 
which bring choir and people into orderly and effective co-operation, besides 
containing Social-meeting Songs and Responsive services, as mentioned above. 
Choristers, Teachers, and Conductors are recommended to hold Praise- 
meetings on this plan. Send three-cent stamp for thirty-two page pamphlet, 
containing general instructions how to use the work, and also selections from 
the different departments, together with index of tunes and services. Cir- 
culars furnished free on application. 


Price, $2.00, substantially bound in cloth. 


A single copy, for examination, of the complete book of 384 pages, bound 
in cloth, will be sent by mail, postpaid, upon recetpt of $1.50, 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN a & CO., 


805 Broadway, N.Y. Cincinnati, O. 


INFANT SALVATION 


ACCORDING TO THE BIBLE. 


By LEWIS M. AYER. 


12mo. 260 Pages $1.25. 








WARD & DRUMMOND, 116 Nassau St., N. Y. 


‘¢We have been deeply impressed in reading this argument. It is a 
manly, scholarly, and thorough discussion of an important subject—one so 
important, indeed, that the wonder arises that it has not been treated before 
with the same care and seriousness.””—Rev. £. 7. Winkler, D. D. 


‘¢ The discussion is exhaustive. The author has done his work lovingly 
and skillfully.”—Rev. J. A. Chambliss, D. D. 


**T hope that your carefully studied and well written book will provoke 
examination of the Bible, and of the whole subject of the relation of man 
to God.”—Rev. C. H. Toy, D. D., LL. D. 

‘¢Let every body buy the book, and read it with respectful attention 
and appreciative interest. It will repay even a second perusal, and that is 
very high praise.” —Prof. W. H. Whitsitt, D. D. 5-6 












HisTORY «= i CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


>kFROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE PRESENT TIME.+< 
~<~S— BY —s>— 


W. M. BLACKBURN, D. D., 


Professor of Biblical and Eicclesiastical Existory. 














CONTENTS. 


PERIOD I.—A. D. 1-325. 
The Origin. Extension, Trials, and Establishment of the 
Christian Church. 
PERIOD II.—A. D. 325-451. 
Controversies in Theology, Councils, and Creeds. 
PERIOD III.—A. D. 451-1085. 
The New Europe: Its Conversion to Christianity and Sub- 
mission to the Papacy. 


PERIOD IV.—A. D. 1085-1500. 
Colmination and Decline of the Papal Power. 


PERIOD V.—A. D. 1500-1660. 
The Rise and Establishment of Protestantism. 


PERIOD VI.—A. D. 1660-1878. 
National Churches and Denominations. 





Svo. T27 Pages. Price, $3.00. 





THE LITERARY WORLD, of Boston, says: 

‘‘Dr. Blackburn has written, we are bound to say, a very good 
History. It is no small feat to tell the whole story of the deve!op- 
ment of Christianity and the Church within the compass of about 
seven hundred octavo pages: but Dr. Blackburn has done it. What 
is more, he has succeeded in imparting to it no little picturesque- 
ness of detail, so that his facts and figures are far from being too 
much for him, and his narrative in consequence dry reading. He 
is master of a vigorous style, and some of his thumb-nail portraits 
of the fathers, the school-men, the reformers, and the political 
leaders in conjunction with them, are as good as any thing of the 
kind, we have ever seen. We commend the work to any body who 
would like, by means of a single book, and at a single reading, to 
refresh his mind as to the progress of eighteen Christian centuries.” 





HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. New York. 
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GOLDEN HOURS: 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


FOR BOYS AND CIRLS. 


H. V. OSBORNE, Editor. 








HE ‘*Go._pEn Hours” is designed for the Christian and moral house- 
hold. It is kept free from every objectionable feature, both in reading 
and illustrations, so that the most careful and judicious parents may 

és feel entirely safe in placing it in the hands, of all the young people 

in the family. It contains forty-eight octavo pages, printed on fine paper, 
and is adapted to the wants of the Boys and Girls of the land. A LARGE 
VARIETY OF LITERARY MATTER will be given in its pages—Tales, Travels, 
Biography, Science, Natural History, Incident, etc., all tending to refine, 
inspire, and elevate the young reader. 





Terms, $1.60 Per Year, Post-paid. 


ADDRESS . 
HITOHOOOK & WALDEN, ; PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, 8t. Louis; New York 


J. P. M’GEE, Boston; H. H. OTIS, Buffalo; JOSEPH HORNER, Pittsburg; 
JOHN B. HILL, San Francisco. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“«Do not forget that capital monthly for the children.’’— The Advocate (Atlanta). 

“Children should be encouraged to read, and nothing more safe or attractive can be 
put into their hands than Golden Hours.”"—St. Louis Observer. 

“Tt is one of the few young folks’ magazines that we can c 
as entirely worthy of patronage.’”’—Journal of Progress (Mobile, Ala.). 

“Its moral tone is unexceptionable, and it contains much that is edifying and in- 
structive, not only to the class for whom it is designed, but to others.””—TZhe Christian 
Union (New York). . 

‘*Golden Hours is a model magazine for young folks. Parents can not do better than 
to send to Hitchcock & Walden for a specimen copy, and then subscribe.”— Beaver County 

lican 

“Golden Hours is well illustrated throughout. The articles all good—no exception.” — 
Robinson’s Epitome of Literature. : 

«Golden Hours is a periodical of no little merit; it contains a great deal of entertain- 
ing and wholesome matter, presented in an attractive form.’”’—Uniled Presbyterian. 

“An examination impresses us that it is every way improved. The beautiful cover, 
the profuse illustrations, the select and appropriate reading matter have given it a spurt 
forward in the race of periodicals. Pure and wholesome.”’—Methodist Protestant (Baltimore). 

‘* We hope that parents will subscribe for the Golden Hours. By all means give the 
young people good reading matter. Make a present of this magazine; it costs but $1.60 a 
year.”"— The Methodist Herald. 
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8&" Specimen number will be sent to subscribers of this 


Parents, Examine It. “Review tree on application to. 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati, 0. 








Excelsior School Furniture Co., 


135 SYCAMORE ST., CINCINNATI. 
CHURCH FURNITURE. | Sabbath-School and Hall Seating, 


REVERSIBLE SETTEES. 








50 different styles of PEW ENDS. All prices, 


We manufacture over fifty different styles of Pew Ends, rang- 
ing in price from $1.50 upwards. 

Some twenty diffe rent styles of Pulpits, from $15 to $200. 

Book Racks from 40 cents upwards. 

Envelope Cases or Boxes from 5 cents upwards. 

Lecturns from $10 upwards. 

Sabbath-school Settees and Chairs of every style and price 
to suit. 

Settees of all kinds for Halls. Church Bells. 

Stained Glass for Churches. 

All kinds of Church and Hall Furniture made to order quick 
and cheap. 

Opera Chairs cheap and good. PULPIT CHAIRS. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. Brecon Best amd Most Fopular anennaat. 


pward of 200,000 in use throughout the United States. 


“MODEL OF PALESTINE: 


Shows Mountains, Valleys, Plains, Seas, Rivers and Town: 
as vividly as would a visit to the land itself. Its elevations a 
depressions form a representation of the Lands of the Bible, 
forcibly and beautifully illustrating Bible History. It is univer- 
sally acknowledged as the needed help for the Bibte stu- 
dent or Sunday- ‘schoo! worker, giving new life to his read- 
ings. Being mounted ona close folding table for J ove = orfor 
hanging on tire wall, it is convenient, — and durable. nd 

r Cireular and order one. Price, with key, giving Scripture 
~— fully, $10.00, We also manufacture models of the 
5. 8. for wr and oy al eae School ond Charsh 

urniture. Agents Wan inty. 
tral. Send for circulars or catalogues, cx EICELSION. SCHOOL 
FURNITURE CINCINNATI, 0. 





20 pry of Palpits, dim and fine. 





Recitation Seats, Bianckbonrds for Sabbath and Day Schools, Globes, 
Maps, Charts, and all kinds of Apparatus for Schools. 
ALL NECESSARY INFORMATION AND PRICES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
Send for Frice-List amd Designs. 
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A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY! 
A Deodorized Extract of Petroleum. 


CARBOLINE, 


AS NOW IMPROVED AND PERFECTED, IS ABSOLUTELY 


THE ONLY ARTICLE THAT WILL RESTORE HAIR ON BALD HEADS. 


HE composition of the human hair has never been accurately or satisfactorily deter- 

mined. Chemical analysis has revealed its main constituents; but, as it varies essen- 
tially in different persons, and in the same person at different ages, it is impossible to 
determine with any accuracy exactly what quality is lacking where a person becomes 
prematurely gray, or what preparation is best suited to restore the natural growth and 
vigor fwhere the hair falls out so as to produce baldness. Hence it is that all artificial 
2 pers have failed, in some essentials at least, to meet the requirements of a perfect 
\air restorative. ‘There are a number of excellent dressings and washings, and scores of 
preparations that are either indifferent or positively injurious, and the great multiplicity 
of these furnishes an argument in support of the fact that there is something lacking in 
them all. ‘The new article, Carboline, contains all the qualities. essential to a perfect hair 
restorative, both as.regards natural color and a full, luxuriant growth. The basés of Car- 
boline id petroleum, and in that wonderful article, produced in Nature’s own labcratory, 
are properties which the chemist’s art has not yet been able to combine, and which act 
like magic upon the scalp, the follicles, and the various elements of which the hair is 
composed. Its use as a hair-dressing is the greatest of modern discoveries, and there is 
no longer any reason why the.prematurely gray and the bald should not, at a trifling ex- 
pense, secure to themselves that most desirable and attractive of all personal adornments 
a luxuriant and healthy growth of hair. 








“Your Carboline restored my hair after 
every thing else had failed. I consider it 
the best thing out for the purpose intended.” 
—B. F. ArtHur, Chemist, Holyoke, Mass. 

Mr. Gustavus F. HALtt, of the Oates Op- 
era ‘I'roupe, writes: ‘‘ After six weeks’ use, 
am convinced, as are also my comrades, that 
your Cerboline has and is producing a won- 
derful growth of hair where I had none for 
years.’ 

M’CrarrRan, Druggist, Pittsburg, Penn. 
says: ‘*The good effects from the use of 
Carboline are brought to my notice every 
day to suctr an extent as to justify me in rec- 
ommending it to my most intimate friends.” 


C. H. Sir, of the Jennie Hight Combi- 
nation, writes: “‘ After using your Carboline 
three weeks [ am convinced that bald heads 
can be re-haired. It is simply wonderful in 
my case,” 

Joszern E. Ponp, Jr., Attorney-at-law, 
North Attleboro, Mass., says: “ For more 
than twenty years a portion of my head has 





been as smooth and free from hair as a 
billiard-ball; but some eight weeks ago I 
was induced to try your Carboline, and the 
effect has been simply wonderful. Where 
no hair has been seen for many years there 
now appears a thick growth, and I am fully 
convinced that, by continuing its use, in 
tims I shall have nearly as good a head of 
hair as ever had. I expect the growth to 
be slow, but it is growing now nearly as 
rapidly as hair does after itiscut. You may 
use the above testimonial if you choose, and 
may refer to me for its truth.” 


W. H. Britt & Co., Fifth Avenue Phar- 
macy, Pittsburg, say : ‘‘ We have sold prep- 
arations for the hair for upwards of twenty 
years, but have never had one to sell as 
well or give such universal satisfaction. We 
have examined your Carboline with the 
greatest care, and find it contains nothin 
whatever injurious to the hair or genera 
health. We therefore recommend it with 
confidence to our friends and the general 
public.” 





We can recomment Carboline to the public, without fear of con- 
tradiction, as the best Restorative and Beaatifier of the Hair the 
world has ever produced. 


PRICE, ONES DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


KENNEDY & CO., 


General Agents for the United States and Canada, é 


PITTSBURG, PENN 


FOR SALE BY ALL WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DRUGGISTS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 





ONLY A COLD IN THE HEAD. 


ONE OF THE MOST DISTRESSING DISEASES to which humanity is heir is 
that which attacks the fauces and glands of the nose, affecting the mucous 
membranes, and producing heaviness, dullness, and an acrid discharge, 
both by way of the nose and by way of the posterior passage to the throat. 
‘There are few among Americans who do not know by.experience some of 


the symptoms of this disease, and upon many it has fastened itself with a © 97 


tenacity which defies the skill of the ordinary physician. ‘The “ hawking” © 
and spitting, for which Americans are sometimes ridiculed by foreigners, are 
due to this disease, produced by the peculiarly changeable nature of our cli- 
mate, on account of which colds are contracted, and settle in the head, and 
pass thence to the thsoat and the lungs. 

CATARRH.—In its first stages, this disease is simply ‘‘a cold in the 
head ;”’ but every successive cold in the head weakens the power of resist- 
ance, until Catarrh, with its disgusting and baleful attendants, has taken 
fast hold of the constitution, and begins the sure work of ruin; the mucous 
membrane soon becomes permanently affected ; an acrid discharge of slimy, 
fetid matter begins to trickle down the throat and poison the passsages to 
the stomach, producing dyspepsia, with all its horrible symptoms; the loss 
of smell frequently ensues, the lungs also become affected, and consumption 
completes the work so stealthily and treacherously begun. Many are the 
diseases which have their origin in this cause, and which yield to no treat- 
ment until this is removed. 

Not A Puysician.—Without claiming to be an expert physician, under- 
standing all the diseases of the human system, or to have a remedy for all 
diseases, Rev. ‘T. P. Childs, of Troy, Ohio, does claim to understand Ca- 
tarrh, both from a bitter experience and from scientific investigation, and 
he knows that he has what no other has ever offered—what no other besides 
him can obtain. Catarrh is his specialty, and knowing, as he does, that 
throat and lung diseases are largely due to this cause, he confidently pre- 
sents his remedies, with his mode of application, to those whose cases have 
baffled the skill of the ordinary practitioner. The irreproachable and thor- 
oughly vouched character of the man should inspire confidence as to his in- 
telligence and integrity. 


TO MY CORRESPONDENTS. 


50 000 Catarrhal cases have applied to me for relief; to many 
+ thousands I have sent my Specific. Many thousands more 
are waiting till they are compelled by their suffering to obtain relief. 

I would urge every one now to obtain the means of certain cure. So 
many thousands in all parts of the world have been cured that my Catarrh 
Specific has become an established fact in the minds of the people as the 
only certain method. 

Rev. THomas ALLEN, of Dayton, Ohio, writes: ‘*This is to certify 
that we have used your Catarrh Specific and Cold Air Inhaling Balm in my 
family with the most beneficial results. My son, now in Madison University, 
N. Y., was so badly afflicted with Catarrh I feared for a time that he was 
incurable ; and when I applied to you for medicine my hope was faint. It 
acted speedily and efficiently, and, I believe, saved him from an early grave. 
He is now perfectly cured. My wife, who has become very much reduced 
by a residence in Farther India as a missionary, has derived great benefit 
from your Inhaling Balm. I can most heartily commend these medicines to 
the afflicted, believing they are all they profess to be. 

Isaac HILt, of Kirkville, Wapello Co., Iowa, writes: ‘*I am entirely 
cured of Catarrh. I used your medicines about ten weeks.” 

‘«Many of our leading divines, lawyers, and prominent business men 
have: tried this remedy with wonderful success,”’— Cincinnati Daily Gasette. 


Address, for particulars of this treatment, 
T. P. CHILDS & CO., Proprietors, TROY, OHIO. 
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BAPTIST REVIEW. 





ARTICLE I. 
A STUDY OF ELIJAH. 
BY REV. G. F. GENUNG. - 


Frew historic characters lend themselves so’ readily to 
analytical study as does that of Elijah. Few are so strongly 
marked and so simple. His character pictures itself in bold 
outlines and broad effects. To understand it requires no spe- 
cial exercise of subtle ingenuity in tracing the windings and 
turnings of the human heart. There is little call for the work 
of reconciling opposite phases of a composite personality. 
It is a simple character, dominated by one ruling motive and 
pushing itself straight to its relative perfection. In like 
manner, few public careers are so logical, so little turned 
from their course by the caprice of circumstances as Elijah’s. 
His career is the straightforward, obvious outcome of his 
character. It has its unseen period of preparation, its cul- 
mination in a single stroke, and its decline into obscurity. 
That character and that career wrought just such a work of 
awakening and preparation as the time needed. They fur- 
nish an example, and illustrate the place in God’s king- 
dom, of a particular kind of work for which he will always 
have use—the work, namely, of the revivalist or preacher 
of righteousness, as distinguished from that of the teacher 
and pastor. It is our purpose to sketch the broad outlines 
of that character and career, believing that it has not only 
its historic interest but its practical value for the Church of 


the present day. 
Vo. II, No. 6.—12, 
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THE IMPRESSION WHICH ELIJAH PRODUCED ON THE PEOPLE 
OF HIS TIME. 

To the people of his time and country Elijah was the 
strange, wild man who was a terror to evil. This was the 
popular estimate of him. By his wild appearance, his stern 
aspect, his sudden comings and goings, and his flaming zeal 
for Jehovah, he became invested with a halo of mystery. To 
the popular mind he seemed to be transported supernaturally 
from place to place. No one thought of becoming familiar 
with him. No one was exactly at ease in his presence. De- 
lighted listeners did not sit at his feet to drink in new truth, 
as did Mary at the feet of Jesus. He seemed separate from 
others, and the first impulse was to fall at his feet and im- 
plore his mercy. His presence brought men’s sins to their 
mind. He inspired awe rather than affection. When the 
son of the widow, with whom he had lived for many days, 
was taken away, her first thought was of judgment sent 
upon her through the mediation of the man of God. ‘‘ Art 
thou come unto me to call my sin to remembrance, and to 
slay my son?” is her cry of agony. When Elijah tells 
Obadiah to announce his presence to his master, Ahab, the 
first thought that leaps to the good man’s mind, at this 
strange boldness of the prophet, is the thought of his own 
sins. His terror displays ingenuity in shaping Elijah’s an- 
nouncement into an occasion of judgment. He exclaims, 
‘* What have I sinned that thou wouldst deliver thy servant 
into the hand of Ahab to slay me?” To Ahab, Elijah is a 
terror and an adversary. ‘‘ He that troubleth Israel,’ ‘‘mine 
enemy,” are the names by which the wicked king desig- 
nates him. Thus every-where he is the strange, terror- 
inspiring: foe to sin. Every-where his mission is instinct- 
ively recognized as one of judgment. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS AND NEEDS oF His AGE. 


If we look at the moral characteristics of the Israelites 
at the time in which Elijah lived, we shall see that such a 
work of awakening was just the kind then needed. It was 
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in the wisdom of God that Elijah was raised up. It was a 
time of great apostasy. The king of Israel was under the 
evil influence of his wife, a‘determined and fanatical wor- 
shiper of the Sidonian Baal. His chief men were, mostly, 
either idolaters from choice or venal bidders for the queen’s 
favor. The prophets of Jehovah had been put to death by 
order of Jezebel, and the worship of Baal had become the 
established religion, maintained, in part at least, under the 
queen’s patronage. Under such a tyrannical enforcement 
of false religion the common people had become perverted, 
discouraged, or cowed into silence, so that it seemed as if no 
one cared for the true God. Secret opposition to the 
queen’s wicked policy, like that of Obadiah, or quiet shun- 
ning of the worship of the Pheoenician deity, like that of the 
seven thousand, were noted in God’s book of remembrance ; 
but even these exceptions to the general apostasy were so 
much covered up that Elijah had not found them out. The 
age was one of open and determined apostasy. Elijah ex- 
pressed its characteristics in one word, when he said, ‘‘ The 
children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown 
down thine altars, and slain thy prophets with the sword.” 
‘*VYe have forsaken the commandments of the Lord, and 
thou hast followed Baalim.” 

In thus apostatizing from the true God, the children of 
Israel were doing what they might know to be wrong. 
The public conscience was not deceived by sophistry, nor 
lulled to sleep by the dead forms of a lifeless orthodoxy. 
It was simply stupefied by sheer carelessness and worldli- 
ness. The people lent themselves unresistingly to the per- 
verse policy of the wicked queen and her prophets because 
they cared but little who was acknowledged as the true God. 
Error there was, no doubt, but it was the error that resulted 
from too little thought rather than from too much. It was 
the error of carelessness and its resulting ignorance rather 
than the honest doubt which contains more of faith than 
half the creeds. At Elijah’s first appeal to the people to 
determine on some religion, either true or false, we find the 
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people answering never a word. The temporary zeal which 
he roused in them, sufficient to allow him in safety to put 
to death the prophets of Baal, subsided into an apathy that 
drove him out of the country in utter discouragement. 
We find the chief men of Jezreel consenting to, and abetting, 
Jezebel’s horrible crime against Naboth without even a show 
of compunction. We find even the prophets so venal that 
the faithful Micaiah becomes conspicuous by contrast, and 
the object of the king’s settled aversion, because he does 
not say smooth words as they do. The conscience of the 
people was in such a state that it was, apparently, as ready 
to consent to injustice and murder, concerning the evil of 
which not even pagans need doubt, as to idolatry which 
might excuse itself by the plea of false teaching. It was 
not so much a deceived conscience, or a formal conscience, 
as a slumbering, careless conscience, ‘‘seared,” as it were, 
‘‘with a hot iron.’”” The many evils scattered throughout 
the land took their rise from this fatal apathy. 

In times of skeptical inquiry the need is for the faithful 
teaching of the truth. And Israel’s evils would need plenty 
of patient teaching to counteract them. When do men not 
need line upon line and precept upon precept? But what is 
the profit of teaching when there is not enough of moral ear- 
nestness in men to make them care for the truth? In times 
of formal orthodoxy, on the other hand, the need is for the 
subtle searching out and the unsparing exposure of the 
deceitful heart's refuges of lies. But in times of apathy 
the need is for a startling of the conscience. The inward 
monitor is asleep and must be aroused. The call is not 
predominantly for new truth to satisfy the reason or to van- 
quish error. There is enough of truth known already, if 
men will follow it. The work of God’s prophets at such 
times is to assert the old truth with living power. On the 
other hand, it is not the showing to them of their deceit- 
ful hearts that men need at such times, so much as a start- 
ling into making their convictions and lives correspond. 
Men acknowledge enough if they will only do it. They 
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need to be reminded of their wickedness, brought face to 
face with sin which they can not but acknowledge, rather than 
given new precepts to minister condemnation where they 
now think themselves blameless. It is a work of denun- 
ciation and appeal rather than teaching; and it requires 
boldness rather than subtlety, thorough conscientiousness 
rather than extraordinary insight on the part of the prophet. 
No one characteristic of an age is its exclusive charac- 
teristic. We are only speaking of the predominant and 
most urgent need. There was to be need enough of the 
truth afterward and always. Men are sanctified only by the 
truth. But the first need was to prepare men’s minds and 
consciences for the truth. The conscience must be startled 
into its normal activity. As in the individual regeneration 
must precede sanctification—the heart and conscience must 
be alive before it can grow—so the nation at this time 
needed to be quickened into a willingness to obey what it 
knew to be right before it was ready to learn new duties. 
Such a startling of the conscience is always an apparently 
harsh work. It requires denunciation, direct application 
and appeal, and often, as in this case, terrible retributions. 
The old truth must be made to speak with a sharper and 
louder voice. The Word of God which the easy conscience 
has evaded must become like the fire, and like the hammer, 
that breaketh the rock in pieces. The strong wind and the 
earthquake and the fire must pass by, that men may be 
awed into silence so as to listen to the still, small voice. 
Such a work is only preparatory. It is the work of John 
the Baptist, who came to prepare the way of the Lord and 
make his paths straight. It is the work of every true revi- 
valist, who but asserts the old truths of the Gospel in such 
a plain and practical way that men are moved to immediate 
decisions, broken down in heart and will, and started in the 
work of learning Christ. John the Baptist’s preaching was 
simply practical. It was aimed directly at the conscience. 
No one saw in it any thing to dispute or debate over. It 
commended itself to every one as true. All held John to 
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be a prophet. He suffered death, not for supposed heresy, 
but for simple faithfulness. It was not bigoted Jews who 
compassed his death, but an abandoned wretch to whom 
John’s rebukes were intolerable. As John prepared the 
way for One greater than he, whose loving sympathy should 
more effectually winnow the evil from the good than any 
process of retribution could have done, so Elijah’s work 
was but preparatory for a still more searching and per- 
sonal, though more merciful, work after him. As John 
could but point the awakened and penitent conscience to 
Christ, and then step aside, so Elijah could only make way 
for the son of Shaphat and the prophetic schools, that they 
might silently and perseveringly complete the work of grace 
in those newly awakened to a desire for truth. 


Tue AGENT NEEDED TO Do THIS PARTICULAR WoRK. 


God works through human means. This preparatory 
work was to be accomplished by a man, not by an angel 
nor by a terrifying theophany. He must be a man subject 
to like passions as.we are. Moreover, as it was a one-sided, 
preparatory work, so it must be done by a one-sided man. 
In order to have the fortitude to be faithful the human 
agent must be lacking in some qualities. He could not be 
complete as the God-man was. It seems to be a truth of 
human nature that a man can ordinarily do only one thing 
well. If he has the fortitude to denounce and carry terror, 
he will be lacking in the power to comfort the bereaved. 
If a philosophical disposition impels him constantly to search 
for truth, he will be lacking in the power to produce pres- 
ent conviction. The work to be done in Elijah’s time in- 
volved wide-spread suffering and terror such as would make 
a sympathetic heart bleed. The human denouncer of the 
nation’s sins must be one who could dwell apart and find 
his company and encouragement in his union with God, 
rather than in his union with men. If Elijah had had the 
finer feelings and sympathies fully developed he would have 
shrunk from the contemplation of his own work. Gaunt 
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starvation, wholesale slaughter, wide-spread terror must be 
the conditions under which his labor would be most suc- 
cessful. To have placed a tender-hearted man, touched to 
the quick by every sorrow, in such a position—we say 
it with reverence—would have seemed cruel. The Lord 
Jesus, the fountain of tenderness, as well as the example of 
zeal for God’s house, broke his human heart at the contem- 
plation of the long vista of human sorrow. And his work 
was not only to carry suffering, but to save; not only to 
wound, but to heal. What would have been the trials of 
one who could do only the sterner work, leaving men ter- 
rified, suffering, dying, if his heart had been of the tender, 
sympathizing stamp? It would have been a monstrous 
misplacement to have set such a man to doing such a work. 


Gop’s AGENT AS WE ACTUALLY FIND Him. 


We might further particularize concerning the person 
whom the timies seemed just now to demand, but in so do- 
ing we should be in danger of missing our purpose, which 
is not to describe what the Elijah of the time ought to be, 
but what Elijah was. We turn now to the actual charac- 
teristics of the man as we find them recorded in the history. 

The New Testament writer peculiarly’ fitted to compre- 
hend the character of Elijah is James. He is fitted for 
comprehending the austere and earnest prophet, because 
of his similarity of disposition. He has furnished us a key 
to Elijah’s character and life. He has given us a historic 
fact with reference to Elijah which exactly fits into the 
prophet’s life and restores, as it were, a missing link in the 
chain of characteristics which show us the complete Elijah. 
James is speaking of the power of prayer. In casting 
about for an example of effectual prayer he lights upon the 
fact that a famine overspread the kingdom of Israel in an- 
swer to the prayers of Elijah. He says, ‘‘ Elias was a man 
subject to like passions as we are, and he prayed earnestly 
that it might not rain, and it rained not on the earth by the 
space of three years and six months. And he prayed 
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again, and the heaven gave rain and the earth brought forth 
her fruit.”” In looking only at the Old Testament account we 
should have been far from fixing upon this as a striking ex- 
ample of effectual prayer. The Old Testament does not say 
that Elijah prayed for a famine, but only that he announced 
it to Ahab. Neither does it distinctly say that he prayed 
for rain, though this may be implied in the account of his 
prostrating himself on Mount Carmel while his servant went 
up to look for the cloud. But James finds in this visitation 
and its final lifting from the people answers to earnest 
prayer. He sees that Elijah not only had the privilege of 
announcing the famine to Ahab, but that this famine which 
he announced was what he had been praying for for months, 
or, perhaps, years. However James arrives at this fact, 
whether. by means of information now lost, or by the thor- 
ough familiarity which similarity of character and consecra- 
tion gives, he at least furnishes us an important key to the 
lonely prophet’s nature and career. “ 

The basis of Elijah’s character, as we find'it manifested 
in the Bible, is prayer. The power which he wielded was 
the power of prayer. A man of like passions as we are, 
who prayed earnestly,—these are the words that sum him up. 
These words explain his earnestness, his solitariness, his 
wide-spread influence, the peculiar nature of his success and 
his great disappointment. Human passions and wisdom 
were coupled, by God’s permission, with vastly more than 
human power. Human foresight and a finite, even a very 
indifferent, knowledge of the human heart, formed their 


plans for the spiritual renewal of the nation, and then were, 


permitted superhuman power in answer to prayer to carry 
them out. A short-sighted, though holy, man was per- 
mitted to use wide-spread famine and distress in order to 
further his schemes for the advancement of God’s kingdom. 
The result was, that God’s preparatory work was done just 
as he would have it; but the human agent, who expected 
far more than this, was disappointed. The one characteristic 
of the man from which this all grows out is prayerfulness. 
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By prayerfulness we mean not simply the faith that re- 
moves mountains, but communion with God. Prayer is 
converse with God. It is dwelling in his presence. It 
is a participation in his Spirit and a being possessed by his 
will. By it the whole man is raised up to something of an 
appreciation of God’s nature; he sees all things from the 
Godward side; he takes God’s part in distinction from that 
of the sinful world. We read that Enoch walked with God. 
That is precisely what prayer is, walking with God. It is 
living with God as a friend, and becoming assimilated to him 
in the spiritual nature. The result of Enoch’s walking with 
God was that finally even his physical nature became spir- 
itual, just as every true Christian’s will be by participation 
in Christ’s resurrection,—so that he never saw death. We. 
have every reason to believe the same of Elijah. His spir- 
itual nature became so developed by the indwelling of the 
Spirit of God that the corruptible earthly shared in that 
true resurrection, and the chariot of fire carried to heaven 
a spiritual body, the early ripened, anticipative fruit of that 
great resurrection which God has promised and Christ has 
assured for all men. 

Elijah walked with God. He lived alone with him. He 
preferred his company to all human company. His very 
walking with God unfitted him for sympathy with men; for, 
remember, that Elijah was a one-sided man by nature—‘‘a 
man of like passions as we are”—and his communion with 
God gave him no new faculties, but only made holy those 
that he already had. Human perfection is only a relative 

‘perfection, a development intensively rather than exten- 
sively. We can, therefore, say that Elijah was, while on 
earth, made perfect, mature, fitted for his resurrection-body, 
without predicating of him all the tenderness and sympathy 
and many-sided completeness that belonged to the God-man. 

In all the deeper experiences of his life Elijah wanted 
to be alone. Alone he watched the growing apostasy of 
Israel and prayed for the famine. Alone he sojourned in 
the gorge of Cherith fed by God. In the hour of his dis- 
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couragement, after the destruction of Jezebel’s prophets, 
he went even to the wilderness of Beersheba that he might 
be alone with God. God’s greatest manifestation of him- 
self to Elijah was amid the awful solitude of Horeb. When 
he felt the hour of his removal from earth approaching he 
sought to get away even from his faithful Elisha, for he felt 
that God and he had business to transact alone. Human 
company could not satisfy him. He had learned to find 
companionship only in God. 

Elijah’s was a naturally intense, earnest nature, taken up 
by prayer into the will of God. James and he had many 
points in common. Both were eminently men of prayer. 
Tradition says of James that his knees’ were calloused like 
those of the camel through much kneeling in prayer. No 
part of the Scriptures, aside from Christ’s words in the Gos- 
pels, lays so much stress on the value and power of prayer 
as does James’s epistle. Elijah and James were much alike, 
too, by nature. Both were straightforward, earnest men, 
doing nothing by artifice, but every thing by direct, open 
effort. Both were more swayed by their convictions than 
by their sympathies. Both naturally loved truth and right 
above all things. Both centered their highest wishes for 
the race in human holiness rather than human happiness. 
It was the highest joy for both of them to see God’s will 
enforced. Where God had spoken a word they wanted to 
see it done. Nothing more effectually put them in torture 
than to see things apparently at loose ends in God’s moral 
government. Elijah could welcome a nation’s misery and 
starvation rather than the slighting of God’s will. James’s ° 
consummation, fervently to be deprecated, is dxatactaata, 
or disorder. They had similar mental habits. Their rea- 
soning was characterized by boldness rather than by sub- 
tlety. They drove right at the root of a matter and drew 
obvious inferences rather than fine distinctions. It is hardly 
a wonder that James found a kindred spirit in Elijah, and 
recognized him as the prominent Old Testament representa- 
tive of those who prevail by prayer. 
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Take a natural disposition whose earnest striving is for 
the practical, the true,;and the right, and add to it great 
prayerfulness, and you have Elijah. The first effect of 
prayerfulness on such a nature is to produce a fervent, ag- 
onizing love for God’s law. I do not mean a theoretical 
love for God’s will, simply as a revelation to meditate on, 
but a love for practical conformity with that will. A law, 
however good, is of small account to such a practical nature 
if it does not possess the power to bring men’s lives into 
subjection to it. To see men’s lives spent without thought 
of God is the greatest source of trouble to such persons. 
To some men the sight of human woe, the thought of the 
countless ways men have of missing their highest good, is 
the greatest of all sources of grief. That is the thing that 
most readily sets them to praying. Greater prayerfulness 
but intensifies this sympathetic grief. But with men of 
Elijah’s stamp it is different. It is not human sorrow but 
human wickedness that drives such men to the throne of 
grace in the most agonizing prayer. Their desire for the 
kingdom of God shapes itself, not so much into a conscious 
desire for men’s salvation as into a wish for the vindication 
of God’s honor. God is the rightful king; let his enemies 
be put down. To see God’s commands unheeded, his holy 
will flouted with seeming impunity, is deeper sorrow to 
such men than to see any amount of human suffering. 
Such men pray not so much that kindred and friends may 
be saved from death, as that they may love and serve God. 
God is first, not friends and kindred. To them human 
interests are small in comparison with the interests of the 
divine kingdom. 

Elijah loved God’s will. In all his thinking two things 
were prominent—that will of God, and man as conformed or 
not conformed to that will. Not a man’s rank, nor his 
intellectual ability, nor the excuses that a not over par- 
ticular sympathy might find for a man’s defects, had weight 
with him at all. His estimate of a man was determined 
simply by the answer.to the question, Does he obey the will 
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of God? No excuses, no complications of circumstances, 
alter the relation of the man to God» No man is almost or 
partly good. who is evil. Elijah calculated a man as a 
mathematician would calculate the power of a machine, who 
should take no account of friction or the resistance of the 
air. He aimed to bring the man up to his theoretical 
value. He was not satisfied until even friction and resist- 
ance were reduced to zero. Nothing that stood in the way 
of complete conformity with God could, for a moment, be 
regarded as unavoidable. 

Elijah expresses this fervent desire to see God’s name 
honored when he says, ‘‘I have been very zealous for the 
Lord God of hosts.”’ This zeal is what we have been speak- 
ing about—the first outgrowth of his prayerfulness. It was 
this zeal that drove him into solitude. He could not have 
endured to see from day to day the idols under every green 
tree, and the unclean rites with which the people defiled 
themselves. He could not have borne helplessly to look on 
while those with whom he must perforce associate became 
more and more wedded to evil. _ To live in a state of indigna- 
tion constantly is not natural for any man. He will go where 
he can have at least intervals of rest. So Elijah shrank 
deeper and deeper into his lone converse with God. He 
retired into solitude that he might behold Israel’s evils from 
a distance, rather than mingle among them. 

Note the steps in describing Elijah. First, natural 
straightforwardness and simplicity. To this is added the 
regenerate nature, his walk with God, or prayerfulness. 
Prayerfulness begets zeal, and zeal drives into - solitude. 
Solitude, in its turn, has its effect in building up that grand 
and lofty, though unsymmetrical, character. 

The first effect of Elijah’s solitude was his habit of look- 
ing at the nation’s apostasy as a whole. Elijah was not a 
man for details; he considered the nation’s sin in the lump. 
He saw the whole nation going away from God, and he 
prayed for the nation as a nation. Whatever he did for the 
honor of God he must do in the eyes of the whole nation 
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at once. The greatness of his mind is shown in the great- 
ness of his schemes. He never would have thought of con- 
verting the nation by personal effort, an individual at a time. 
Such a process would be too slow. He must gather the 
whole nation at once to Mount Carmel, and convince them 
by a splendid display of divine power that Jehovah was the 
true God. He would prepare them for this, not by employ- 
ing prophets to teach them, but by a famine that should 
overspread the whole land and trouble the just with the 
unjust. He did not take into account the possible indi- 
vidual exceptions to the nation’s apostasy. Asa rule the 
nation had forsaken the divine covenant. That was enough 
to set him to praying that, as a nation, they might be 
forced back into obedience. He looked at sin telescopic- . 
ally. From afar he beheld and brooded over the sad, 
wicked times upon which Israel had fallen, till his whole 
soul was wrought up into a prayer for the display of God’s 
power. This was because he was alone, because he did not 
associate with individuals and note the particular form of 
this one’s sin, and the excuses for that one’s sin. Sin was 
sin throughout the whole nation; forming in his mind one 
undivided whole, and needing to be done away with as 
a whole. 

Another effect of his solitude was his lack of sympathy. 
Of a stern nature, as unsparing of his own sins as of those 
of others, he never learned to comprehend those who were 
less faithful in self-judgment. He could take no account 
of palliating circumstances in dealing with sin. He pierced 
right to the root of the offense, and called it by its true 
name. In the vineyard of the murdered Naboth his rebukes 
of Ahab are untouched by commiseration. He takes no 
account of the weakness of that self-indulgent monarch’s 
nature, and of the gradual process by which the coils of sin 
had fastened themselves around him. He does not say, 
‘‘Poor man, your unfortunate want of firmness is bearing 
its bitter fruit; you are under a fatal influence that is drag- 
ging you down. You have become entangled in a net from 
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which you can not escape.” His bold, sharp words are, 
‘*Thou hast sold thyself to work evil in the sight of the 
Lord.’”’ And this was no unfair judgment of his sin. 
Whatever the circumstances, that was just what it amounted 
to, and just what an awakened conscience would accuse 
him of. In just such a way Elijah dealt with every sin. 
With unsparing severity he laid it bare. He was the voice 
of God convincing of sin. Such dealing was his awakening 
work. The slumbering, apathetic conscience of the nation 
could have been aroused in no other way. 

It fell to Elijah’s lot to be a terror to all. As he con- 
vinced all of sin by his unsparing fidelity to truth, so he 
produced sorrow and fear in all. It came to be expected 
that judgment would follow him wherever he went. He was 
the apostle of fear and remorse. Any thing mysterious in 
his conduct was immediately construed into a prelude to 
some work of judgment. ‘‘What! have I sinned?’ is the 
terror-stricken cry that follows him. Now, to a man bred 
to the softer social virtues, such a state of things would 
have given constant pain. ‘‘ Wherever I go, they are afraid 
of me,” would be a truthful remark, if it came from his 
lips. If he had learned to revel in the love of wife and 
children, to rejoice in the prattle of trustful little ones, by 
whose artless ways his hard nature should be unbent and 
softened, his work would have been a great deal more dif- 
ficult for him to do. To have been a terror to every body 
would have been well-nigh intolerable to him. Well for 
him that he was alone. Well for him that he was a child 
of grand, solitary nature; that he made his aerie among 
the crags and drank in inspiration from the storm. His 
solitude fitted him for his stern work. He could not have 
done it so faithfully, nor so effectually, if he had been tamed 
by the softening domestic relations of life. 

His solitude fitted him for his stern work in another 
way. Being alone, he was free to serve God just as God 
revealed himself to him, without fear or temptation from 
others. He was free to be perfectly unconventional. He 
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was a stranger to those temptations incident to social life. 
Thus the keen edge of his denunciations, when they fell on 
social sins, was blunted by no self-reproaching conscience. 
His voice was not silenced by the sense of inconsistency. 
He could strike his hard, merciless blows with no fear of 
the returning taunt, ‘‘ Physician, heal thyself.” His solitary 
dwelling in the presence of God’s holiness thus fitted him 
for directing the accusing voice of that holiness right to the 
ear of men’s daily lives. 

Another result of his solitary habits was his imperfect 
knowledge of the human heart. He never studied human 
nature much. He did not have the opportunity. It was not 
to be expected that a man living alone, as he did, should 
know much about men. He knew God’s will, for that was 
his constant study. He saw enough of men’s lives to see 
that God’s will was a dead letter to them. No further 
knowledge of men was needed. A more intimate knowl- 
edge of the intricacies of the human heart would have been 
an inconvenience rather than a help. We see his imperfect 
knowledge of human nature in his high expectations con- 
nected with the people’s expression of loyalty to Jehovah 
on Carmel. Bring the people to see and acknowledge that 
Jehovah was the true God—that seemed to him all that was 
necessary to a lasting reformation. With him to know was 
to obey. He could not comprehend the easy-going incon- 
sistency of most men’s lives. He expected all to be like 
him. He expected that just as soon as the people were 
assured that Jehovah was the true God they would be as 
zealous for his honor as he himself was. So when he saw 
the people one day so zealous and the next so cold; one 
day reciting the true creed so earnestly and the next day 
as worldly, as unchanged in heart, as ever, he was utterly 
confounded and discouraged. He had got his great national 
eformation for which he had been praying for years, but 
when it came it was not what he expected. The fervent 
striving of his life had borne fruit, but that fruit had turned 
to ashes in his grasp. Jezebel was allowed, with impunity, 
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to threaten his life. The people, lately so earnest, did not 
rise in their strength to put down the idolatrous queen and 
her creatures. Not in fear, but in utter dejection he fled 
from the country. It was the seeming failure of his life 
that made him wish to die. 

If he had been thoroughly familiar with men he would 
not so often have said that he was alone in his fidelity to 
Jehovah. His nature was so lofty that no one compre- 
hended him, and he comprehended no one. He thought he 
was the only worshiper of the true God, because he was the 
most consistent worshiper of the true God.. To him fidelity 
to Jehovah involved just such a lone, stormy, self-denying 
life as he lived. How any one could worship the true God 
and live unnoticed and unpersecuted in the midst of such a 
nation would have been a problem to him. Such a life was 
to him rank inconsistency. Fidelity, according to his ideas, 
involved coming out and being separate and lifting up the 
voice against evil. He was not fitted to search out and 
strengthen the seven thousand that had not bowed the 
knee to Baal. He had not suspected the existence of these 
true ones. Yet a moderate degree of insight and observa- 
tion would have shown to him that it was possible for men 
to live even among idolaters unspotted from the world and 
yet unobserved. His knowledge of human nature was in- 
deed limited. _ 

All these things fitted him for the harsh moral surgery 
which was his peculiar work. They enabled him to bear 
his burdens, to find even satisfaction in those things which 
would have been intolerable to softer natures. They in- 
sured his faithfulness and the thorough working out of God’s 
plans. He was the man fitted by God for his place—a 
peculiar nature in a peculiar age, living and bearing fruit 
after its kind to the glory of God. 


His CAREER. 


A brief recital of the course of his life will illustrate and 
finish these observations. He appears to us suddenly in the 
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record announcing to Ahab the drought. But the deeper 
insight of inspiration tells us that this announcing is but 
the outcome of long and earnest prayer. In his solitude 
the had watched the growing apostasy till his thoughts be- 
came well-nigh unendurable. He could find relief only in 
prayer, and his requests had shaped themselves into a 
prayer for dearth. Nothing short of that seemed to him 
sufficient to arrest the attention of the nation. His prayer: 
was answered, and he was permitted to announce the drought 
to Ahab. Then he disappeared to spend the years of famine 
in obscurity, hunted by the king, but supported and pro- 
tected by God. When the purpose of the famine was sub- 
served, he again emerged to view, calling for an assembly 
of the people on Mount Carmel. Now was to come the 
culmination and triumph of his life. Now was to come 
the grand test by which the heart of the people was to be 
turned back to the God of their fathers. Like a war-horse 
Elijah went forth to the battle against darkness and sin. 
It was the day on which the prayer of his life was to be 
answered. For he could have prayed for the drought only 
as a means to an end. This was to be the end, the grand 
result for which the famine paved the way. The el 
souled man was at congenial work that day. 

But the day passed. God manifested himself by fire. 
The priests of Baal were slain. In answer to prayer the rain 
gave drink to the thirsty fields. Elijah could even do homage 
to his sovereign, inasmuch as he felt that that sovereign 
revered his God. But behold, the heart of the people re- 
mained unchanged. The excitement died away with little 
apparent result. Something had been done towards rous- 
ing the people’s conscience. A seed which might bear 
fruit years hence had been sown. But the heart and life 
of the nation were as before. The real hold of idolatry on 
the public heart had not been shaken off. And impatient 
Elijah was discouraged. He went away into the wilderness 
and wished to die. The reaction from the elation of the 


former day but wrought on his nervous system to deepen 
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his despondency. His magnificent scheme for the nation’s 
reform seemed a splendid failure. 

Then, after giving him miraculous rest and refreshment, 
God took him to Mount Horeb, and taught him by a 
grand object lesson that it is not the earthquake and the 
wind and the fire that best reveal him. It is not by terri- 
fying retributions, miraculous displays of divine power, that 
permanent good is done in men’s hearts. It is by the still, 
small voice, the patient work of the teacher adding line to 
line and precept to precept, with the Holy Spirit to point 
the truth and change the heart. God has his use for the 
famine and the sword, but now Elijah’s work is done. Such 
large weapons are to be laid aside and the less showy, but 
more persuasive, work of personal teaching is to begin. 
But Elijah is not the man for that; he must anoint another 
in his room. Elisha, the peaceful ‘‘man of God who pass- 
eth by us continually,” is to carry on a slaughter among 
men’s hearts far more merciful and yet far more conducive 
to the glory of God in the saving of men. Nothing remains 
for Elijah but to retire to his rock, now and then bursting 
forth, when some great crime demands the sharp sentence 
of judgment, but steadily becoming a less and less impor- 
tant factor in the nation’s life. His work was done. It 
was a grand, unique work, but it was only the work of a 
forerunner after all. Others must teach the truth, he could 
only arrest attention. Yet far be it from us to belittle him. 
As Jesus said afterward of the New Testament Elijah, 
‘*Among those born of woman none have arisen greater, 
yet he that is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater 
than he.”’ His greatness is not so much in what he accom- 
plished as in his personal character, his life of prayer. It 
was because of his imperfect knowledge of men that he 
was doomed to disappointment in his schemes. But his 
walking with God remained, after all, his great character- 
istic. He could well afford to be disappointed among men, 
so long as his communion with God remained. This it was 
that transformed him. This it was that raised him to 
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heaven in the fiery chariot. With his peculiar tempera- 
ment, his nearness to God caused him more and more to 
recede from sympathy with sinful man. But he went from 
earth refined and perfected. He was not, for God took him. 

We may sometimes see wide-spread evil and wish that 
we had power by one fell stroke to do it away. But if God 
gave us the power and we still had but human wisdom to 
wield it, we should. find our triumphs but disappointing 
things. We can far more safely intrust the superhuman 
agencies and retributions to God’s hands, praying, ‘‘Thy 
kingdom come; thy will be done.”’ God will convert men 
one at a time; and our best qualifications for winning and 
permanently benefiting men’s souls are, faith in God, love 
to men, knowledge of human nature, and patience. 
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THE estimate of the worth of the Fragment of Muratori, 
in spite of all the labor that has been bestowed upon it, 
may as yet be designated as incomplete. 

The most important question, viz., what contribution the 
Fragment furnishes to the history of the origin of the New 
Testament canon, has been hitherto only incompletely an- 
swered. The principles, according to which the unknown 
author determined that a book belonged to the collection 
of the Scriptures of the Church, have been nowhere suffi- 
ciently collated. There is also wanting an exact statement 
of the characteristics which, in respect to origin and con- 
tents, belong, in the judgment of the author, to the col- 
lection, as such, and to the separate writings. 

In the following pages the attempt has been made to 
accomplish this task. In the form of theses I have first 
placed together the principles of the author, as far as these 
can be directly supported from his own words. 

In the discussion which follows these have been sub- 
jected to a closer investigation. 


(1.) The catholic Church possesses a collection of sacred writings 
coming from the pre-Christian period, and considers this (collection) 
as concluded. The reception of new books into this collection is, con- 
sequently, inadmissible. ; 

(2.) The writings of this collection are called “ Scripture,” and 
their authors, taken together, are prophets. 

(3-) Together with this collection the catholic Church acknowledges 
a second collection of writings for the government of the Church, which 
is of equal authority with the first. 
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(4.) In this are comprised only such writings as can be said to have 
an apostle for their author. 

(5.) Consequently, no writing whose author belongs to the genera- 
tion then present can be received into this collection. 

(6.) But in the collection of these writings may also be included 
such as proceed neither directly nor indirectly from an apostle in the 
narrower sense of the word. 

(7.) Not all writings which have been written by the apostles have 
a claim to be received into the canonical collection. 

(8.) Likewise the writings of the prophets of the Church have no 
claim to be received. 

(9.) To the Church belongs the duty of summoning the members 
of the Church to the reading of the Church prophets. 

(10.) Only such writings belong to the collection as are addressed 
to the catholic Church, or have a significance for the whole Church. 

(11.) It belongs to the catholic Church to judge of such signifi- 
cance. Hence she has the right to receive books into the canon. 

(12.) On this account the catholic Church may declare the second 
collection as not yet concluded, since the catholic significance of certain 
apostolic wtitings may be shown hereafter. 

(r3.) In certain circumstances anomalous opinions as to whether 
this or that book belongs to the catholic collection may be allowed in 
the Church. 

(14.) The writings which are in the Church-collection are, taken 
together, sacred writings. Therefore it is allowable to express an opin- 
ion only upon their contents, not upon their origin. 

(15.) As far as the origin is concerned, the acknowledgment of the 
sacredness and authoritative import of the writings does not exclude the 
opinion that the writers acted wholly independently and freely both in 
the determination to write and in the forming of the plan, the arranging of 
the material, the determining of the primary purpose of the writing, etc. 

(16.) This is especially true of the gospels. Consequently, the man- 
ifest and undeniable literary diversity of the gospels, which is shown in 
their beginnings, presents no difficulty. 

(17.) On the other hand, it is to be confessed that those expressions 
in the gospels by which the main points of the christological regula fidet 
are attested were furnished by the Holy Ghost himself. 

(18.) The gospels are doctrinal writings. 

(19.) A gospel would not be this unless it contained all that was 
necessary for establishing the christological regula fidez; and unless its 
testimony agreed with the rest of the gospels. 

(20.) The author of a gospel that was received by the Church need 
not have been an eye-witness of the life of Jesus; though the fact that 
an author was an eye-witness gives a peculiar value to his writing. 

(21.) Nevertheless, within the collection itself our author has made 
no difference of rank and value between the various books in respect 
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to their authoritative significance, as, indeed, apart from the order in 
which he enumerates the respective groups of separate books, he indi- 


cates no classification. 
(22.) Therefore, every thing which is received by the Church into 


the collection must be the same in kind. Hence nothing extraneous or 
at all heretical can be mingled with it, although it goes under an apos- 


tolic name. 

(23.) Moreover, such Scriptures as have fulfilled all the conditions 
for their reception are to be rejected as soon as they, in any respect, 
support heretics. 

(24.) In the customary assembly only such writings as belong to 
one of the two collections shall be publicly and regularly read and com- 
municated to the Church. 


Theses 1, 2.—Whether the list of the authoritative wri- 
tings of the Church, which has come down to us as a 
fragment, began with an enumeration of the books of the 
Old Testament can no longer be ascertained. When Hesse 
(Das Murat. Fragm., S. 12f, 57f,) says that a catalogue 
of the Holy Scriptures with the exclusion of the Old Testa- 
ment would be a single exception to the rule, we might 
reply that since the end of the second century there has 
certainly been, as an exception, a catalogue of Holy Scrip- 
tures with the exclusion of the New Testament, since this 
is supported by Melito’s writing ‘‘?@xdoyat’’ (Euseb. H. E. 
iv, 26, 12 sq.). As at that time a special occasion induced 
the bishop of Sardes to prepare a catalogue of the Old Tes- 
tament writings alone for his friend Onesimus, so, in this 
case the peculiar circumstances may have required a collection 
of New Testament writings only. In such circumstances, 
moreover, the author doubtless wrote; for, if his elaborate 
work can not exactly be called a polemical treatise, never- 
theless it has, almost in every part, an apologetical and 
polemical coloring. The language which he uses and the 
explanations and elucidations which he deems it necessary 
to give, show that those who are addressed need instruction 
or guarding against being misled—perhaps they also show 
that a prevailing state of ignorance in the Church itself de- 
manded that it should be enlightened and reformed. But, 
be that as it may, he at all events recognizes a collection of 
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ancient sacred writings, although it is not certain in what 
limits he included them, and whether he, like Melito (i. c. 
secs. 13, 14; cf. also the Antimontanists in Euseb. v, 17, 
3, and Tertullian’s use of language), designated them as 
tad mahard fehta or, more exactly, ta t7¢ mahadc deabyxns 
feBita. The last can not be ascertained, as the expression 
libri Novi Testamenti is wanting in the Fragment. In line 
44 sq., where he refers to the Old Testament Scriptures, 
he calls them simply scripture. 

As the author states that the purpose of the epistle to 
the Romans is to prove that Christ is both the substance 
and the originating principle of the ‘‘Scriptures,”’ it is evi- 


dent that he, as is to be expected, rests, in his opinion of 
the Old Testament, upon the stand-point of the catholic 
Church. In line 78 sq. he finds himself compelled again 
to name the collection of the old Scriptures. There he 
designates them after their authors, as ‘‘the prophets.” 
Zahn (Gott. Gel. Anz. 1878, st. 2, S. 37 f.) has correctly 


observed that the whole Old Testament, inclusive of the 
Pentateuch, is to be understood by this expression ; as also 
in the epistle of Barnabas all the Old Testament writings 
are referred to in the words 6 zpogyry¢ éyee, and Justin (I, 
67,) designates the Old Testament generally by svyypdupara 
tay zpogytay (cf. Theod. Excerpta ap. Clem. Alex. sec. 50, 
where the expression af zpogytxat ypagat is first applied to 
Genesis). In fact, the designation 6 vopso¢g xat of zpogytac is 
frequently used in the Gentile Churches (e. g. Ignat. ad 
Smyrn. 5, 1; Euseb. v, 28, 19; Melito, I. c. sec. 13), but 
as the author of the Pentateuch is a prophet, and, indeed, 
the greatest prophet, therefore the designation ‘‘the proph- 
ets’’ is used when the Scriptures are cited according to their 
authorship. Of this collection of sacred writings the author 
teaches expressly (I. 79) that it is finished. This is the more 
remarkable, as the Christian writers of the first half of the 
second century do not confirm the supposition that it was 
found necessary at that time to determine the limits of the 
ancient sacred writings. Moreover, the friend of Melito 
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wished to learn tay tév mahawy BeBtwr dxsiBecav, xooa toy 
dpcB ov evev, and Melito undertook a journey to Palestine, 
although not alone for the purpose of collecting exact infor- 
mation as to the extent of the Old Testament collection of 
Scriptures. 

The explicit demand of the author, that no writing shall 
be hereafter added to the Old Testament collection, would 
only be of force if in his time there had been a prevailing 
agreement as to the compass of the collection. This was 
not the case. But an agreement was so prevalent that, as 
far as we know, since the end of the second century, with one 
exception, no countenance has been given by the Church 
to the claim of a new writing to be received into the Old 
Testament collection. 

Theses 3-7.—The author plainly discriminates between 
this old and completed collection and a second collection of 
the authoritative writings of the Church (I. 78 sq.). The 
passage just referred to, as in general the whole fragment, 
shows that the author considered that the two collections 
were of equal value. 

This does not exclude the fact that the case of the 
second may be entirely different from that of the first. 
This appears, in fact, from characteristics which he gives to 
the former, and which, in large part, can not be ascribed to 
the latter. The right of any writing to belong to this sec- 
ond collection the author signifies by the expressions 7 
honore ecclesie catholice esse (|, 61), in catholicam ecclesiam 
veceptum esse (1, 66), an catholica haberi (|, 69), also, simply, 
recipi (72, 82), legi in ecclesia (73). This, too, is significant 
that in these formule the books are first designated as © 
books of the Church. The author uses neither the name- 
books of the New Testament nor the other names, canon 
and Scripture; but the writings of that second collec- 
tion are sufficiently indicated by being called those of 
the Church, or, more precisely, the authoritative (cz hon- 
ore esse) writings of the Church. At the same time the 
author (79 sq.) uses another designation of the collection. 
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He calls these writings, according to their authors, ‘‘The 
Apostles.” 

At the first glance we might be uncertain whether he 
includes in this title all the writings of the second collection 
or only those of the apostles in distinction from the Gos- 
pels. But the connection of the Word with ‘‘the prophets,”’ 
as well as the use of language in the early Church, de- 
cides in favor of the former. It is true that we can no 
longer appeal to the words xa0d gaow af ypagat xpogytay 
te xai dzootddwy as Clement’s (Patr. App. Opp. Lips. edit. I, 
S. 177), as it has been shown that these do not belong to 
the author of either the first or second letter of Clement, 
but to a pseudo Justin (Patr. App. Opp. fasc. I, 1, edit. II, 
S. 137 sq.); yet we may refer to Justin, who by dzopyypo- 
vebpata TOV AzootéAwy means, at least, chiefly the Gospels ; 
and to the second epistle of Clement (14, 2), where, in the 
expression ta PcP2ta xai of dxdatoho, the former word in- 
cludes the writings of the Old Testament, and the latter all 
the new authoritative books, including the Gospels. But if 
the writings of the second collection: can, all together, be 
designated by the title apostol, then there is given in this 
title a definitive characteristic of these writings. The ques- 
tion is, how does the author intend this to be understood? 

First, this corroborates the opinion that nothing can be 
received into the collection which does not proceed from 
the time of the apostles. Against the shepherd of Hermas 
the author establishes, from the prophetic character of the 
book, that it was written uperrime temporibus nostris (74). 
The emphasis is to be placed upon ‘emporibus nostris. The 
author wishes to define the indefinite and significant super- 
vime expressly to mean that the Shepherd was composed in 
the present period. But in this way the question about the 
book is decided, for it can not possibly be brought under 
the designation afosto. From this title the author, conse- 
quently, obtains a rule by which to limit the time during 
which all books must have been written which belong to 
the Church collection, or which may start a claim to be 
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received. On the other hand, the author does not limit 
the conception of ‘‘ Apostle”’ to the twelve and Paul. The 
writings of Mark (1) and Luke (2 sq.) belong to the 
collection. It can not now be ascertained what the author 
has said about Mark; but from the words with which he 
accompanies the Gospel of Luke it follows that he was 
unacquainted with the tradition that Paul was really the 
author, and that he felt no necessity for devising a similar 
one. Indeed, he expressly remarks that Luke wrote his 
Gospel after he had become a companion of Paul; but he 
wrote it swo nomine ex opinione. Paul had no more share in 
the composition of it either directly or indirectly than in 
that of the Acts of the Apostles. Here the author, of 
course, sets forth the opinion that Luke wrote as an eye- 
witness the acta omnium apostolorum ; but this he has, appar- 
ently, merely inferred from the fact that the Passio Petn 
and the Profectio Pauli in Hispaniam are wanting in the 
Acts of the Apostles. That he is not treating of apostolic 
writings in the strict sense is shown by the enumeration of 
the Wisdom of Solomon, together with the New Testament 
writings.* This is very remarkable; but as the words have 
been transmitted to us no other explanation is admissible ; 
the conjective ut for et (line 69) is, in any case, as unfortu- 
nate and pernicious as it is possible. However this may 
be, the author without hesitation includes writings in the 
Church collection which belong to none of the apostles. 
But, further, not every thing which proceeds from the 
apostles (in the strict sense of the word) has, on this ac- 
count, an authoritative force for the Church. This, rather, 
must first be proved. The way in which the author justifies 
the admission into the canon of the letters of Paul—that is, 
the four to particular persons—shows most distinctly that 


* No one has yet proved that the Wisdom of Solomon was ever, in early 
times included in the New Testament canon. But this is not decisive 
against the traditional reading of a document of the second century. If our 
author considered the canon of the Old Testament as closed, and regarded 
the Sap. Sad. as sacred and of catholic value, he could only place it in the 
new collection. 
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the supposition that every thing apostolic was canonical 
was entirely foreign to him.* 

Theses 8, 9.—The persuasive silence of the author in 
respect to prophetic writings in their relation to the authori- 
tative Church collection is highly significant. His treat- 
ment of the Shepherd shows: (1) That there were those in 
the Churches who wished to make this of equal authority 
with the canonical books; and (2) that in the opinion of 
onr author the acknowledged prophetical character of the 
book—for he does not say one word about the contents— 
does not necessarily imply its authoritative force for the 
Church. Overbeck is entirely right in his excellent treatise 
(Theol. Lit. Ztg., 1878, Nr. 12, S. 282f.), when he says: 
‘*The opinion that the Shepherd is a sacred book originated 
at a time when, according to Justin’s remarks on the Apoca- 
lypse, which have not.yet been sufficiently estimated in their 
bearing upon the New Testament canon in general, the Chris- 
tian gift of prophecy f yet existed” (Dial. c. Tryph. 82, p. 
308 B); that is, when there was not yet a canon of separate 
writings fixed according to the principle of apostolic author- 
ship (direct or indirect). But if there was such a canon, and 
at the same time this was disowned by the Church, which 
Justin had claimed in opposing the Jews, then the opinion 
that the Shepherd is a sacred book, to which the work lays 
claim by its form, may be called a ruin of a by-gone time, 
which is either without a foundation or is easily overthrown. 
On this question the author of ‘‘The Fragment of Mura- 
tori’’ unwaveringly assumes the catholic stand-point. There 
is no place in the new Church canon for the writings of 
Church prophets (1. 79). The prophetic element belongs 
to the old collection, but this has been completed. Conse- 
quently if there are now still later prophetic writings, they 
have no claim on this account to be received into the 

#On the use of the title apostles cf. Credner-Volkmar, History of New 
Testament Canon, fassim, and Braunsberger, The Apostle Barnabas (1876), 


L. 37-50. 
t Justin says: ‘‘For the prophetical gifts remain with us even to the 
y prop g 
present time,’’ tr. 
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second collection. The author provides a special place for 
them, inasmuch as he declares the private reading of them 
to be a duty of the Church. But if a writing is not quali- 
fied to be. received into the new collection on the ground 
of its being prophetic, then there must always be other 
characteristics which permit or require its reception. Zhe 
Shepherd does not possess these, for it was produced at 
too late a period; but the admission, more correctly the 
allowing, of the Apocalypses of John and of Peter in the col- 
lection of sacred books (according to the new usage of lan- 
guage in the received writings of the Church) contrary to 
the principle expressed in line 78 sq., can only be explained 
by supposing that the apostolic names of their authors 
protected these two writings. 

We remarked above that the author does not receive 
every thing which is apostolical as canonical. In this con- 
nection it must not be overlooked, that in line 72 sq. he 
records without remonstrance a contradiction to the Apoca- 
lypse of Peter, and that in lines 47 sq. and 57 sq. he twice 
and expressly speaks of the letters contained in the Apoca- 
lypse of John. The peculiar interest that he manifests in 
these seven letters, which only form the introduction to that 
book of Revelation, and the particular consideration of 
these, which are to be treated in what follows, shows that 
he attached particular importance to these. The reason for 
this is evident. If now the author himself entertained no 
doubt that the two apostolic Apocalypses belonged to the 
new collection—at least he intimates no such thing where 
we would look for it—then the principle which he has ex- 
pressed is a dead letter as against Apocalypses in general 
in the New Testament canon, and the history of the passion 
in the Revelation of John must be dated, in the Church, 
from the time of the Fragment of Muratori. The change, 
which is indicated in the new principle of the author, or 
better, which that principle produced, is, in an eminent 
sense, revolutionary. At the time of Justin there was a 
collection of ancient prophetic oracles, which were and will 
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be, from time to time, enriched by new prophetic books 
from the Christian Church, and there was also a series of 
apostolic writings whose real worth, and consequently their 
credibility, consists in this, that they contain as history what 
the .prophets declared as future, and they moreover make 
known that the moral teaching of the second person of the 
Deity who appeared in Christ, was a truly divine teaching, 
because it is conceivably the most reasonable. 

At the time of our author there were two collections, 
strictly separate and quite different in their nature. One of 
these contains merely prophetic oracles, and is completed, 
the other, as far as we can yet say, excludes prophetical 
writings as such, and comprises a circle of books which must 
all be documents of the apostolic period. The interest which 
the Church took in determining the /a¢er collection will be 
shown hereafter; the former indicates the change of a Church 
of religious enthusiasts into a legal union of Church and 
state. We are certainly correct in referring this change to the 
Montanistic movements. The author of the Fragment also 
presupposes this (line 84 sq.), but these movements were so 
powerful and universal that we shall be sure to misunder- 
stand them, if we suppose that they can be designated by 
the name of any one man, or if we attempt to judge them 
by the character of the sects in which they are exhibited. 
The disfigurements of which the Catholic historians are 
guilty in treating of these movements (in the years 160- 
220)—perhaps Eusebius has trangressed nowhere more than 
in H.E.,v. 14-19—begin just at that point where they put the 
founding of the sect of Montanus in the place of a strife of 
two fold tendency, which ended in the defeat of the older and 
legitimate party, and, in consequence, in their embitterment. 
The relation which this dissension sustains to the so-called 
‘ceasing of apostolic supernatural gifts” need no longer 
be argued. The Church, since the end of the second cen- 
tury, has formally suppressed the ‘‘charisms,” with the 
exception of the healing of the sick and the expulsion of 
demons. It was obliged to tolerate the gift of prophecy 
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after it had, to a great extent, circumscribed the spirit and 
limited it by special rules. (The Antimontanist in Euseb., 
H. E., v. 17.) That. by laying down these rules it (the 
Church) approached the view which Paul had formerly set 
forth was a matter of accident, or better, was an expression 
of their perplexity. The Gentile Church has at no time 
recognized a third class between the inspired and the merely 
pretended prophecy—-the possibility of such a third class is 
probably nowhere gravely presupposed. The best proof of 
this is the sudden disappearance of the gift of prophecy in 
the Church after the end of the second century. After this 
had once disappeared, every claim of a new prophetic oracle 
to a like significance in the Church was suppressed, and the 
canon was raised to a rank which would be unattainable by 
the present generation, if the Church in its tranquillity should 
again give place to the prophetic paroxysms of individuals. 
Her bishops, even in these circumstances, did not reject 
either presentiments or prophesyings and visions when in dif- 
ficult disputes about Church polity or in questions of Church 
discipline and doctrine; these were of avail in commending 
to their churches the measures upon which they had de- 
cided. (As to Cyprian, cf. Ep. 11, 3. 4; 16, 4; 39, 13 57, 
I. 2; 66, 10; 40, DeMortalit. 19; As to Dionysius Alex., sev- 
eral passages in Eusebius, H. E., vi. 40—vii. 7.) All this, 
however, had not for a long time affected the collection of 
sacred writings. 

Theses 10-13. The author had affirmed of the new col- 
lection that it can only contain what is apostolic; but as he 
did not regard every thing apostolic as, for that reason, ca- 
nonical, he is obliged to establish a second principle of the 
canon. What is this? We receive an explicit answer to 
this question if we consider the method and manner in which 
the author treats the epistles of Paul (lines 39-63). This is 
perhaps the most remarkable and important section in the 
whole Fragment, for it bears witness to a historical develop- 
ment which, without it, we might, indeed, conjecture or infer, 
but could scarcely prove. To set ourselves right, it will be 
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necessary to recall some acknowledged facts. In Irenzus, 
Theophilus, and Tertullian there is exhibited a New Testa- 
ment canon with definite characteristics, and it is presup- 
posed and treated as something understood. The thirteen 
epistles of Paul belong unquestionably to this canon. 
Jrenzus begins his work against the heretics (B. i, Pref.) 
with quotations from the pastoral epistles, Theophilus (III, 
14) cites 2 Tim. ii, 1 sq.; Tit. iii, 1; Rom. xiii, 7 sq., together 
with Isa. Ixvi, 5 ; Matt.v, 44sq.; vi, 3, with the formula 6 @e%o¢ 
hoyos xehevee, the letter of the Christians of Gaul to the 
churches of Lesser Asia (Euseb., v, I, 2) is interspersed 
with quotations from the epistles of Paul. Clemens Alex- 
andrinus takes many passages from the pastoral epistles as 
the basis of his ethical discussions, in the Protrepticus, and 
finally Tertullian makes very extensive use of the epistles 
of Paul, and particularly of the pastoral epistles and appeals 
to these just as he does to the Gospels. Critical eyes, to be 
sure, have been able to discover, from the way in which 
Irenzus and Tertullian treated these epistles, that the letters 
of Paul had only recently been received into the canon; we 
may, first of all, let this opinion remain as it is. It is ac- 
knowledged by all that the above-mentioned writers recog- 
nize the full canonical rank of Paul’s epistles, and that they 
say nothing of the way in which, or the reason why, these 
have come into the canon. But, further; they know only 
of one principle of the canon, that its books are apostolical. 
At least I have not been able to find any other in their 
works. The Gospel of Luke is Paul’s, the Gospel of Mark 
is Peter’s, the rest of the writings are in the canon only be- 
cause they are from the apostles. Finally, Overbeck is right 
(a. a. O. S. 8) when he affirms that the epistles of Paul, in 
Irenzus and Tertullian, stand in the shade of the Acts of 
the Apostles, z. ¢., are interpreted by these, and that Paul’s 
fundamental conceptions of the Gospel are as yet buried, 
and their literary resurrection has scarcely begun. On the 
other hand, we can point to the fact that until beyond the 
middle of the second century, during which period there 
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were, together with the Old Testament, all possible col- 
lections of new sacred books, but not yet a New Testament 
canon, the position occupied by the epistles of Paul was 
exceedingly various. In many churches they were read in 
connection with other Scriptures from the earliest time (1 
Clem., Polycarp, 2 Peter); in Marcion they, with the excep- 
tion of the pastoral epistles, had, together with the Gospel 
of Luke alone, canonical authority. The epistles to Timo- 
thy are probably wanting also in Tatian’s canon, if we may 
speak of such a one; in many churches, in the first half 
of the second century, the epistles of Paul may not yet have 
been generally read; yet the proof of this is wanting. We 
likewise possess no evidence that, in the great circle of the 
Church, at the time of the apostolic fathers and of Justin, 
Paul was any-where ignored from hostile -motives. The 
problem which is here presented remains large enough with- 
out this supposition. The question, how the Gospels came 
into the canon, is, in comparison with this, proportionally 
easier to answer; but how are we to bridge over the chasm 
which is indicated by the fact that the attitude of the 
churches towards the epistles of Paul was wholly different 
in the year 150 from what it was in the year 185? 

The author of the Fragment apparently finds the thir- 
teen epistles of Paul already in the Church collection, and 
gives no intimation that in the catholic Church itself there 
existed an opposition to their canonicity; dut he feels the ne- 
cessity of justifying the placing of them in the canon, and we 
have seen already that he as yet ignores the principle, that 
they are canonical because they are apostolic. J¢ never oc- 
curs to the mind of the author to justify the admission of the 
Gospels or the Acts of the apostles into the canon, nor yet the 
epistle of Jude and the epistles of John. First, he states (1. 40 sq.) 
that we can easily determine the number, place of writing, 
and the design from the epistles themselves ; the addresses 
he does not mention in this connection, for the case of 
these is peculiar. Although, as regards the purpose, he has 
pointed to the reading of the epistles, yet he considers it 
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necessary to state expressly the same purpose for the epis- 
tles to the Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans (I. 42 sq.). In 
the one the apostle has forbidden schisms and heresies, in 
the other, circumcision, while to the Romans he has pre- 
sented Christ as the substance and principle of the Old Tes- 
tament. ‘‘ But,’’ continues the author, ‘‘ these are all points 
on which we catholics have to contend’’ (2. ¢., against teach- 
ers of error). In other words, these letters are important 
to determine, at the present time, what is Christian, and 
to set aside the heretical opinions of the errorists. But the 
author is not yet satisfied with this. He passes on to the 
addresses of the epistles. Paul did not write expressly to 
the whole Church (this is the import of his language), but 
to particular churches. But he wrote to seven churches; 
and the number seven is the number which signifies univer- 
sality ; therefore, Paul addressed his epistles to the Church as 
a whole, the one catholic Church. This mystical and easily 
misunderstood method of designating those who are ad- 
dressed, he did not himself invent; before his time John, 
one of the twelve, had already done the same. With this 
every thing has been said which it is necessary to mention 
for the justification of the admission of the epistles of Paul 
into the canon. 

We perceive from these conclusions that the author follows 
the rule that only such writings can be comprised in the 
canon as have a common application to the whole Church, 
a rule which neither Irenzus nor Tertullian intimates, be- 
cause they presuppose the cecumenical character of all the 
books contained in the canon as something taken for 
granted. But since our author felt himself compelled to 
attempt to prove that a truly catholic character belongs to 
the epistles of Paul, and since he will not appeal to the 
apostolic character of their author (I. 48), he represents for 
us a stage in the formation of the history of the canon 
which is nowhere else exhibited. They did, indeed, at a 
later time, edify or delight themselves with the mystical 


number seven as applied to Paul’s epistles; but they treated 
Vo. II, No. 6—14. 
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it in no serious manner, for it was no longer demanded by 
any theory. But our author did not attempt to exhibit in 
this any spiritual idea, but to him it was an apologetic rea- 
son of the greatest weight. This is shown both in his 
opinion of the pastoral epistles and in that of the three 
catholic epistles which he recognizes (1. 68 sq.). If he can as- 
sume that the epistle of Jude belongs to the canon, although 
at the end of the second century there was very little testi- 
mony in its favor, without considering it necessary to say a 
word in justification, then it is plain that he determined ac- 
cording to the two rules: that only what is apostolical is 
canonical, and only what applies to the whole Church is 
canonical. On this account the epistle of Jude, in its ad- 
dress, passes without delay to the jyamyjpévoe xai tery pynmevoe 
xiytot, like the first epistle of John, which has no address, 
and the second epistle directed to the Church, the éxAexry 
xupta, while the epistles of Paul must first be vindicated, and 
the third epistle of John, because of its address, [atw tp 
dyanytw, is usually not taken into consideration. 

Before we proceed to the pastoral epistles there are two 
points to be disposed of in reference to the author’s conclu- 
sions about the epistles of Paul which are addressed to 
Churches. 

In the first place, we must inquire whether the appeal 
to the example of John, which Paul may only have copied, 
(Il. 47 sq.), is of any more significance to the author than 
simply a confirmation of the position which he assumes as 
an apologist. We might conjecture that John intended to 
vindicate the position of Paul, that consequently Paul 
needed such vindication, and thus we might find a proof of 
that opinion which, it is pretended, follows from other con- 
siderations; namely, that the authority of Paul in the sec- 
ond half of the second century was insecure and fluctuating. 
Nevertheless, the test gives no ground for conclusions of 
this sort; likewise we have seen above that a previous 
mention even of the letters contained in the Apocalypse 
of John was not considered unimportant by the author. 
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Moreover, we can not avoid the conclusion that the author 
(and in this he agrees certainly with all the writers of the 
Church in the second century who are worthy of considera- 
tion, Tertullian included) presupposes as taken for granted, 
that Paul followed the example of the twelve apostles, 
and hence, in his procedure, must be judged according to 
this. We are not, on this account, to assume that the 
author followed a current tradition that the Apocalypse was 
written at the time of Nero or still earlier. He finds the 
number seven of the Churches in Paul as well as in John. 
Hence he is assured without any thing further that the disci- 
ples of the Lord can be only the predecessors, the later Paul 
only the successor. This, then, is the stand-point of the 
time, and it may be affirmed, without question, that the 
claims of the historical Paul were ignored by the Church. 
As they found the history of all apostles reported in the 
Acts of the Apostles (1. 34), so the twelve among the apos- 
tles are the examples according to which Paul is estimated. 
They knew, it is true, almost nothing, or what was really 
false about the twelve; but ignorance leaves free space, 
and the determination to know fills this space according to 
necessity, while actual tradition and opinion are often unsuit- 
able. ‘ The directing of the attention to the victory of the 
former forces over the latter is probably more serviceable 
than all attempts to derive the new opinions from definite 
tendencies; in fact, in historical investigations we take far 
too little account of the fact that the majority of men in all 
ages do not reflect, and that on this account the most 
wonderful phenomena are the products of thoughtless- 
ness, which therefore show themselves unyielding towards 
every rational attempt at explanation. When we consider 
that the Gentile Churches after the end of the first century 
must have laid great stress upon the words of the Lord 
together with the Old Testament Scriptures, that these words 
of the Lord could only have been transmitted and legalized 
through the twelve, that also they alone were esteemed as 
witnesses of the life of the historical Jesus, that, further, 
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the preaching of salvation to all men was commonly in- 
ferred from the writings of the prophets, and that at the 
dispersion some of the twelve had entered upon the mission 
to the Gentiles; when we add to these considerations, also, 
that the Gentile Churches were entirely free to draw such a 
picture as they pleased of the original apostles—which the 
Acts of the Apostles had already begun—while the epistles 
of Paul appeared incomprehensible in their polemics, insuf- 
ficient and obscure in their directions for Christian life, con- 
duct, discipline, and worship, and in their dogmatics at 
least useless, then is it to be wondered at that Paul, in the 
second century, is continually in the background, and is no 
longer prominent? In this connection the irrelevant ap- 
peals of the Valentinians, of Marcion and his Church, to 
Paul have never yet been taken into account. We can 
only wonder that the epistles of Paul appear at once in the 
canon, that they at once receive an acknowledged place, 
and that in the second century, generally, no opposition to 
them can be proved, not even among the contemporaries of 
the author of the Fragment; for he does not have in mind 
opposers of the canonicity of the epistles of Paul. I can 
only explain this by supposing that the public reading of 
the epistles of Paul in the assemblies of the Churches, in 
spite of that ignoring of Paul himself, never ceased and was 
practiced by far the largest number of Churches. Only in 
this way is it supposable that these letters were at once 
received into the canon when it was formed, although they 
are so opposed to the principle which the author of the 
Fragment has explained as applicable to the canon and 
which without doubt, if not the oldest, was yet older than 
that of Irenzus and Tertullian. The very consideration 
that the author of the Fragment uses an apologetic reason 
to justify the placing of the letters in the canon, not as 
against opposers of these, but as against the principle of 
the canon, shows that they were an element of the canon 
which was acknowledged and not to be set aside. This 
evidence, consequently, does not confirm Overbeck’s state- 
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ment that at the time of Irenzus the epistles of Paul 
had just been received into the canon. This statement 
is only so far right, in that the use of the epistles of Paul 
was recent, because the canon itself was recent, but they 
had hitherto been busy with the Gospels and prophetic 
writings, even while these had not yet been formed into 
a canon, but had not troubled themselves about the epis- 
tles of Paul. These were read, as many other letters, only 
regularly and frequently, but in this position they re- 
mained more or less ineffective, until their canonization 
made not only their contents but their very letters val- 
uable, and raised them to an authoritative rank, and made 
them the object of learned theological exegesis. The re- 
mark of Overbeck that the epistles of Paul in the second 
century were explained by the Acts of the Apostles verifies 
itself, though without the addition that the epistles without 
these would scarcely have been forced into the canon. 
This opinion of Overbeck’s may be expanded in this way, 
that the epistles of Paul were explained according to the 
traditions concerning the original apostles, chiefly as these 
were recapitulated in the Acts of the Apostles. The author 
of the Fragment declares this when he says that Paul has 
imitated John in his epistles to the seven Churches. 

In the second place, the following is a striking consid- 
eration: The author has shown that the design of the efzs- 
tole prolixiores coincides -with that which, in his time, the 
Church has to maintain in opposing the heretics (I. 46 sq.) ; 
in spite of this he considers it necessary to ascertain the 
catholicity of the addresses of the nine epistles to the 
Churches. According to the conclusions which immediately 
follow, on the four letters to private persons, one would 
suppose that it would have been sufficient for him to show 
the catholic import of the contents. Either in this case 
the justification introduced for the pastoral epistles is a mere 
makeshift, or he was able to present a contents valuable for 
the whole catholic Church only from the epistole prolxzores, 
and found himself, on this account, in need of other informa- 
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tion; or finally the purpose that is assigned (prohibition of 
schisms and heresies and circumcision ; Christ in the Old Tes- 
tament) did not to him in general imply full catholicity. 
Of these three possibilities the last is the most probable, for 
by his bold conciseness in’ estimating the pastoral epistles, 
the first is excluded while the second is wholly improbable. 
In the epistles written during his imprisonment, and those 
to the Thessalonians—think, for example, of the epistle to 
the Ephesians—it would not have been more difficult to find 
a reason applicable to the whole catholic Church than it 
would in the epistle to the Corinthians. Nothing remains, 
then, except to suppose that the purposes assigned did not 
assure the catholicity, in so far as they are only individual 
purposes, and therefore not catholic. Thus he saw that it 
was necessary to prove the catholicity of the epistles to the 
Churches from their addresses. 

With the pastoral epistles the case is essentially different. 
At first they appear to present greater difficulties than the 
epistles to the Churches, and the author willingly concedes 
that they were written fvo affecto et dilectione. But they are, 
nevertheless, with perfect right in the collection of canon- 
ical Scriptures; for, ‘‘in the determining of the adsczphna 
ecclestastica they have been declared sacred.” Three things 
are contained in these words: (1) The epistles belong to 
the canon on account of their catholic contents, in so far 
as they have performed a service for the whole catholic 
Church. (2) The Church has the right to determine about 
the reception of writings into the canon; the canon is, con- 
sequently, under the authority of the Church. (3) The 
author knows that at the beginning ‘the pastoral epistles 
were not in the collection of sacred writings; but he tells 
of their reception without referring to any opposition to 
them. These declarations are of fundamental importance in 
determining the history of the origin of the New Testament 
canon. The first assures us that the author has estimated the 
new collection of Scriptures according to the principle of 
apostolic avd catholic. If, in the case of the nine epistles 
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to the Churches, he placed the emphasis upon the catholic 
addresses, in case of the others he places it upon the cath- 
olic contents. An apostolical writing is to be esteemed as 
canonical if it verifies its catholicity by its contents. To 
whom belongs the decision of this? To the catholic Church, 
for only this can be the logical subject of sanctificate sunt. 
This is the significant thing in this decision, that the author 
does not look upon the extent of the New Testament canon 
as allowed by the catholic Church, but as fixed by it. Neither 
Irenzus nor Tertullian any longer makes mention of this. 
Both consider the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments as something admitted, both affirm only the sole 
right of the catholic Church to explain the books of the 
canon. As they have not, indeed, supplanted the principle 
of the catholicity of the Holy Scriptures, but, under the pre- 
supposition that this is understood of itself, have made it 
inoperative, so have they no longer expressed the sentiment 
that the Church, even if it can not produce, may yet in- 
crease and shape the canon. Our author, on the contrary, 
expresses it with perfect positiveness, as a historical decision, 
that the pastoral epistles were not at the first in the canon ; 
he shows, further, in what way they came into it, and feels 
no need of vindicating their later reception, and lets it ap- 
pear as self-evident that the Church is the legitimate one to 
decide about such an admission. No one will beso thought- 
less as to ascribe to the author as conscious knowledge the 
thought that the Church produces the whole canon; that is, 
that she is the one who has given canonical authority to all 
the Scriptures which exist in the canon. This is at va- 
riance with what he has remarked about the Gospels. But 
rather the canon appears to him under the control of the 
Church in this sense, that she has the right in the case of 
every writing to inquire about its applicability to the pur- 
poses of the Church and to receive or reject books accord- 
ing to this. But according to the author this right not 
only existed in the earlier period but still exists. The 
proof that we have given the correct explanation is fur- 
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nished on the one side by the original and natural freshness 
with which the sections 1. 59-85 have been written (‘‘We 
receive,” ‘‘Some of our Church [in the Fragment, guzdam 
ex nostris| hold that the Apocalypses of Peter are not 
canonical writings,” ‘‘We reject,” etc.) ; on the other side, 
the consideration that he explains expressly that only the 
Old Testament has been completed, but not the apostolic 
collection of writings 1. 78 sq. Writings may also, at the 
present time, be interpreted by the Church to be canonical, 
and, in ¢hzs regard, nothing would stand in the way of the 
shepherd ; but this book, particularly, can not be received 
in finem temporum, because it is not apostolic, but is a recent 
book, and because, besides this, it bears the prophetic char- 
acter. The untrammeled position of the author shows itself 
further, also, in this, that he simply records the opposition 
of some catholics to the Apocalypse of Peter, which he 
himself holds to be canonical, without making prominent the 
consideration of this difference. Even if the opposition was 
less troublesome to him, merely in the case of this book, he 
would not have passed it over so quietly unless he had had 
confidence that the Church could and would, in the future, 
adjust the difference. We can not here turn aside to an- 
swer the question, whether the principles which the author 
represents, in reference to the canon, bring us near to the 
time when this was formed; but from the foregoing this 
much is evident, that Paul’s epistles to the Churches must 
have had in the Church of the post-apostolic age a very 
different history from the pastoral epistles. The reception 
of the latter ensued at a later time, and was occasioned by 
specific historical developments which are yet in the memory 
of the author of the Fragment; as soon as there was a 
canon of apostolic writings these were included in it. 

Theses 14-20. To signify the reception of the pastoral 
epistles into the canon the author has used the expression 
sanctificate sunt. This can only be translated, ‘‘ they were 
declared to be holy ;” for the author can not have supposed 
that the Church can make writings holy which are not such 
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per se. But rather it belongs to her to judge of the sacred- 
ness of writings, because she herself, as ecclesia catholica, is 
at the same time ecclesia sancta ; @. e., she is possessed of the 
Holy Spirit, and consequently apprehends and judges spirit- 
ually. But if the pastoral epistles are sacred writings, in so 
far as they rightly belong to the canon, then it follows that 
this attribute belongs to all the books which are therein 
comprised. They share this character with the writings of 
the prophets, which from the first were regarded as sacred 
writings by the Church. But while this quality attaches to 
the Old Testament writings immediately because of their 
origin, since the Holy Spirit himself has spoken in them, 
the author never refers to their origin as the reason for the 
sacredness of the New Testament writings. He relates in 
the most natural manner that Luke wrote his Gospel in his 
own name according as he thought best, and that he com- 
posed his historical narrative on the basis of the original 
sources, so far as these were accessible to him. The impulse 
to the composition of the Gospel of John did not proceed 
from the Holy Spirit, but from the fellow-disciples of the 
apostle and his brother bishops. John, indeed, expected a 
revelation to all; but it is not a gospel which is revealed, 
but it is revealed to Andrew by the Holy Spirit that John 
shall write down every thing suo nomine. Paul wrote twice 
to the Corinthians and Thessalonians fo correptione ; his let- 
ters to his friends originated from loving esteem for them; 
finally, the Wisdom of Solomon was composed by his friends 
in his honor. After this there can be no doubt that the men 
whose names the New Testament writings bear are to be 
considered as their real and self-dependent authors. Their 
inspiration as writers is consequently excluded. The early 
Church possessed a clear conception of inspiration; the 
Scriptures of the prophets are inspired ; the names of their 
human authors are only witnesses for these or better chron- 
ologically important witnesses ; writings of any other literary 
character can by no means'be considered as inspired so long ' 
as we abide by the conception of inspiration which, e¢. g., 
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Athenagoras (Suppl. 8, p. 8 B), the author of the Cohorte 
ad Gr. (8), and others have formed. Nevertheless, our au- 
thor ascribes the quality of holiness to the New Testament 
writings. He based this neither upon the zzspzration of their 
authors nor upon their apostolic office ; for in the latter case 
the writings could not be interpreted by the Church as holy. 
Consequently, the character of holiness can belong to the 
Scriptures only because of their contents; the quality of 
holiness is already implied in their catholic design and con- 
tents, just so certainly as the Church, which is the catholic 
and “ue, is, for this reason, also, at the same time, the Aol. 
But the question comes, how this view of the author con- 
cerning the sacredness of the New Testament writings is 
related to the earlier and later opinions in the Church. Paul 
is conscious that his Gospel is not man’s word, but God’s 
(1 Thess. ii, 13), and he desires that the zapadoaeeg which he 
enjoins upon the churches ett¢ dea A6you ete Of exeatodi¢ may 
be held fast by them (2 Thess. ii,15). Not only in those cases 
where he has to inculcate the commands of the Lord (1 
Cor. vii, 14, 37) does he demand unconditional obedience, but 
also of injunctions for which he has no definite word of the 
Lord, he remarks: odtw¢ év tats éxxdyjotacs mdoaus deratdocopae 
(1 Cor. vii, 17). But, naturally, he has, in this connection, 
neither declared the inspiration of his epistles nor ascribed 
holiness to them as epistles. The correct understanding 
of his words is to be obtained from 1 Cor. ii, 4 sq. 10 sq. 
The author of the first epistle of Clement calls them (c. 5, 3) 
the good apostles (cf. Clem. Hom. 1, 16 p. 19, 8; 6 dyado¢ 
ITézpos) ; then, in what follows, he introduces Peter and Paul 
without an adjective, precisely like the author of the Frag- 
ment (I. 4), Polycarp (9, 1; 11, 2), Ignatius (ad Eph. 12, 2; 
ad Rom. 4, 3; ad Smyrn.3, 2), Pseudo-Clemens (5, 3 sq.) 
and Papias (Euseb. H. e. III, 39, 15). Chap. 47, 1, he asks 
that he may take into his hand the letter of the blessed Paul. 
Polycarp also says (3, 2 6 paxdpeog xat EvdoFo¢g Maddog (11, 3 ; 
6 paxdprog IT), and the author of the Fragment writes 47 sq.: 
tpse beatus apostolus Paulus (cf. Ptolem. ep. ad Floram; 
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6 axdbatohog Hadhog dnhot; 6 axdatohog @deeFe Madjoc). Even 
the author of the epistle of Ignatius has nowhere spoken of 
the oly apostles. The comparison of apostles and prophets 
is confessedly old; but this has nothing to do with the 
scripturalness in general. On the other hand, it is certain 
that Ignatius has only expressed a common opinion of the 
early Church, when he regards it as assumed (ad Trall. 3, 3), 
that apostles have the right to appoint general institutions 
for the Church. But this opinion must not be applied to 
the contents of their letters. It is true that Polycarp says 
expressly (3, 2) that the Philippian Church, by a diligent use 
of the epistles of Paul, will build upon the faith that was 
given to them, and according to the author of the first epis- 
tle of Clement Paul wrote é’ ddjOetag mvevpatexds TE pt gavtod 
te xat Kydd te xat Azoddw; but Polycarp’s words do not go 
beyond what is taken for granted, and every one writes 
in a spiritual manner who possesses the ‘‘ Spirit.’’ So, like- 
wise, in this very letter the Church at Rome is conscious that 
their words to the Corinthians are words of God (59, 1), for 
this reason they ask them to become obedient tote bf” judy 
reypappéevors Och tod dytov Mvedpatog (63, 2), for they would 
then be yielding not to them, but to God himself (56, 3). In 
the same manner Ignatius (ad Philadelph. 7, 1) interprets an 
admonition which he gives to the Church as a gwv7n Deod, 
but, as the ground of this, appeals to a special revelation 
from God. When the New Testament canon was formed 
there was not generally a conception of holy apostolic writ- 
ings, except such as were revelations. In this way it is 
explained that an author can speak freely of a sanctificare 
by the Church, and that this sacredness of the Scriptures 
is not at all to be referred to their origin nor the holiness 
of their authors as apostles, but to their catholic contents. 
But as soon as the consciousness of the principle of catho- 
licity as the reason for receiving the writing collected in the 
New Testament disappeared, then the quality of holiness 
must rest upon some other foundation. If, then, the prin- 
ciple of apostolic origin became the guiding principle 
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for the canon, so must their holiness also be derived from 
this. The more the personal significance of the apostles 
disappeared behind their writings, the more surely the qual- 
ity of the holiness of the writings would be traced to, and 
rest upon, their origin. This new conception of the. inspi- 
ration of the New Testament writings was the more easily 
introduced after the end of the second century, since the 
Church began to reject the ecstatic prophesying as false. 
Just because, from this time onward, a clear conception of 
prophecy and inspiration was generally wanting, they could 
without difficulty ascribe inspirations to writings whose char- 
acteristics had hitherto prevented the adoption of such an 
opinion concerning them. First, in the course of the third 
century, the formal equalizing of the Old and New Testa- 
ment Scriptures was, by degrees, accomplished, inasmuch 
as now the origin of both these classes of writings was de- 
clared to be identical. When Theophilus (Antol. III, 12) 
remarks that the expressions of the prophets and the gos- 
pels about justice agree dea td tobe mdvtag mvevpatoyopoug 
ut mvebpate Ocod Aedadyjxévac, there is no doubt that here the 
prophets and evangelists are placed on a formal equality, 
and, consequently, the gospels are traced to a divine inspi- 
ration. If the New Testament writers—for these are under- 
stood—also II, 22, are called zvevpatogopo: (xdyte¢ of zvevpa- 
togopot, &¢ wy “Iwdyyy¢ déyee), and are mentioned together 
with the deat ypagat, then it is evident that Theophilus lays 
stress upon this very point, that the New Testament writers 
are inspired in the same sense as those of the Old Testa- 
ment, whom he, II, 9, has designated by the name zvevpa- 
togdpor. Yet, on the other hand, it can not be denied that, 
still, in the third century, as above remarked, an idea is 
working which holds to a formal distinction between pro- 
phetic and apostolic writings; this opinion, however, was 
entirely vague and inoperative. But the question comes, 
whether the new view, which was first fully developed in the 
third century, was not already marked out by the author of 
the Fragment himself. In line 16 sq. he freely admits a diver- 
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sity in the principia, that is the beginnings of the gospels, 
and he accounts for this by the fact that they were origi- 
nated by different authors. He remarks that the diversity is 
not harmful to the faith of believers; but he adds a reason 
why it is not harmful—because, in all the gospels, the por- 
tions which treat of the Birth, Passion, and Resurrection, 
etc., have been given uno ac principal spiritu (|. 19 sq.). The 
author does not say that the gospels are inspired writings, 
but he says: The chief articles of the catholic regula fidei 
were placed in the gospels by the Holy Spirit himself; 
therefore, the faith of believers can receive the differences 
of the beginnings of the gospels without disquietude. The 
author does not treat of an inspiration of the gospels, but 
of the witness of the Spirit to the substance of the rule of 
faith. For it is without question that this is meant in the 
expressions de nativitate, etc. Again, the peculiar catholic 
interest of the author in the canon is here manifested in a 
most striking manner, and his deductions bridge over the 
chasm which appears when we try to estimate the gospels 
by the position of the fathers in the first half and at the end 
of the second century. Between the stand-point which Jus- 
tin assumes and the wholly different one of Irenzus (III, 
II, 11: 6 Adyog Fdoxev Hytv tetpdpopyoy td edayyédeov) and The- 
ophilus lies that of our author: the gospels are literary pro- 
ductions of a human author, but just in those places where 
they assert the fundamental principles of the catholic regula 
fidei they were prepared in or by the Holy Spirit. That 
this view originated from the earlier one, under the influ- 
ence of the Gnostic antitheses, is just as intelligible as that 
the later view of Irenzeus and his successors originated from 
this one. Our author is not yet concerned with the divine 
origin of the gospels, but rather with their chief contents, 
which are given by the Spirit; for how else could the 
truth of the history of Jesus be proved against the denial 
of the Gnostics, who also appealed to gospels, except by a 
witness of the Spirit to these histories? But, to proceed 
with Irenzeus, how shall the witness of the Spirit be proved 
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unless the origin of these writings itself is traced to the 
Spirit or to the Logos, and unless these four Gospels are 
proclaimed as the foundations which were laid for the Church 
from the beginning? The author indicates his earlier stand- 
point in this way, that he every-where manifests an interest 
purely in the catholic contents of the Scriptures. Even if this 
interest is a result of the Gnostic disputes, and, conse- 
quently, originates from apologetic and polemic reasons, yet 
this is not concealed, as in the authors from Irenzus on- 
ward, behind the newly discovered attributes with which 
they began to furnish the collection of New Testament 
writings. 

The view of the Gospels, as found in our author, is con- 
fessedly no longer the early view. The words of the Lord 
no longer stand immediately in the foreground, nor are they 
the real authority; but the Zzstory of Jesus, as opposed to 
the Gnostic perversions, is that which is of peculiar value. 
Doubtless the promulgation of the facts and crises of the 
life of Christ is as old as the preaching of Christ itself 
(1 Cor. xv, I sq.). From the earliest times they felt the 
- same interest in the acts of Jesus as in his words. (The 
presbyter of Papias in Euseb. H. e. III, 39, 15; ta dzo rod 
Xpratod 7 deyOévta 4 zpaybévea); the original creeds, also, 
with their acknowledgment of the history of Jesus, are older 
than the Gnostic conceptions of this (history). But it by no 
means corresponds to the stand-point of the earlier time, 
when the author makes prominent from the Gospels only the 
chief points of the history of Jesus, and claims for the rec- 
ord of these the authority of the Holy Spirit. This, also, 
is new, that the Gospels were already considered from the 
point of view of doctrinal writings, and, indeed, they are to 
be esteemed as such in their full extent; for even their 
different beginnings, against which the Gnostic, chiefly the 
Marcionite criticism took its stand, must be considered as 
teachings. The author in this connection further assumes, 
that in all the Gospels every thing is certified which per- 
tains to the Christological regula fidet, and that, in this 
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respect, there exists a perfect agreement between the dif- 
ferent Gospels. In all these respects he has already out- 
lined the position of the early catholic Church Fathers in 
reference to the New Testament canon. The idea of the 
harmony of all the parts and doctrinal conceptions of the 
New Testament is a necessary inference from these theses. 
But the author himself has not yet drawn this inference. 
The. fact that he has not yet thought of the first necessity 
for this, that he is only occupied with supporting the cath- 
olic Church and its doctrine, while he shows himself not yet 
concerned about the supports of the supports, is a very 
plain proof how very real every thing was in those early 
times. Therefore, the apostolic origin of the Gospel accord- 
ing to Luke is to him a matter of indifference, as is also 
the circumstance that Luke was an eye-witness. It is true 
that in the case of the Gospel of John he represents it as 
worthy of consideration that the author had seen and heard 
what he wrote, but he holds firmly to the real equality of 
all the Gospels (1. 16). It is founded upon this, that the 
same’ Spirit has imparted the equality according to their 
kind and extent. The holiness of the Gospel rests upon 
this testimony of the Spirit. Consequently, in the last 
analysis it meant nothing less than the holiness of the pas- 
toral epistles; for, if the latter are holy because they con- 
tain what is authoritative for Church discipline, so are the 
former, because they determine the rule of faith for the 
Church. The difference consists simply in this, that the 
holiness of the Gospels is traced to their origin, but in so 
obscure a way that the complete literary independence of 
their authors at the same time remains. 

Thesis 21.—As the author does not distinguish between 
the Gospels, so likewise he indicates no difference of value 
between the books which he enumerates as received. The 
receiving of any thing of a different value has no support 
in the text that has been handed down. True, we might 
here conjecture that our author is not simply stating a 
matter of fact, but is introducing an opinion of his own. 
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Yet, on the other hand, it is to be considered that neither 
Irenzus nor Tertullian recognizes semi-canonical books. If 
they appeal to books like Enoch, Hermas, and others like 
them, together with Old and New Testament writings, the 
explanation of this has already been given above. These 
writings have nothing to do with the canon. The group 
of secondary canonical books was first prepared in the third 
century, and has remained an expression of the perplexity, 
as well as at all times a private collection of the theologians 
whose Alexandrine ancestors prepared it. The very prep- 
aration of this is a proof, that after the end of the second 
century, the boundaries of the canon were firmly fixed and 
could with difficulty be transgressed. 

Likewise, a division of the canonical books can nowhere 
be determined from the Fragment. With the four Gospels 
the author joins the Acts of the Apostles, thirteen epistles, 
the epistle of Jude, two epistles of John, the Wisdom of 
Solomon, and the Apocalypses of John and Peter. He has 
not once given a clear expression to the difference between 
td ebdyyédeov and 6 dzdatodog¢. From the fact that interpo- 
lated writings are refused a place at the end of the enumer- 
ation of the epistles of Paul, it does not follow that the 
author wished to indicate the beginning of a new group 
with the epistle of Jude. As to the order in which the 
epistles of Paul are enumerated, it is probable that the 
author found it in his copy of the Bible and regarded it as 
chronological. But we are able to say nothing more as to 
this, for it is so obscure that absolutely nothing can be 
learned from it. 

Theses 22, 23.—The writings of the apostolic-catholic 
collection of books are the same in kind, consequently 
nothing of a different kind may be placed with them (I. 63 
sq.). The author notices letters which pass under the name 
of Paul, but they are forged and besides are ad heresem 
Marcionis. It would be as unsuitable to receive these let- 
ters into the canon as it would be injurious to mix gall with 
honey. Moreover, writings can not find a place in the 
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canon, although they fulfill all the demands of the canon, if 
they have been amended by heretics. The author has in 
mind the revision of the Gospels by Valentine and probably 
that by Tatian (I. 81 sq.). 

Thesis 24.—Finally, it follows from the remarks of the 
author upon the ‘‘Shepherd of Hermas”’ (1. 73 sq.), that he 
recognizes only the canonical books as those to be read 
publicly and regularly in the Church. No writing of the 
prophets and apostles can be publicly shown to the people 
in the assembly of the Church, which does not truly be- 
long to one or other of these collections. Thus the canon 
has its effect already upon the worship. The extent of the 
books to be used in worship is to be determined by the 
extent of the canon. We shall not be mistaken if we sup- 
pose that in the earlier time conversely the use of certain 
books in worship had predetermined them to be received 
into the canon, and that also later still, as the fundamental 
principle of the author is not limited, doubts about the 
extent of the canon were introduced by this (use). 

In order to determine the ‘erminus a quo of the time when 
the Fragment was composed we can refer to the treatment 
of Montanus and Tatian (the correctness of this conjecture 
is assumed). If we may go so far back as that for the ap- 
pearance of Montanus, and may credit the information of 
Preedestinatus, that Soter wrote against the Cataphrygians, 
it is highly improbable that before the years 170-175 a west- 
erner has treated Montanus as the author of the Fragment 
has. His valuable opinion of Tatian carries us to the same 
point of time. About the year 160 this man appears to have 
been an esteemed teacher of the Church in Rome (Euseb. 
H. e. 5, 13), while our author, just like Irenzeus, classes 
him with Valentine and Marcion. The time about the year 
170-175 forms in any case the extreme boundary upwards. 
The terminus ad quem can only be determined approxi- 
mately by the remark upon the time of the composition of 
the ‘‘Shepherd.” However, if the ‘‘Shepherd” was writ- 


ten about the year 135, then it does not seem advisable to 
VoL. II, No. 6.—15. 
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go beyond the time of Commodus for the composition 
of the Fragment. Likewise, the acknowledgment of an 
Apocalypse of Peter in the canon, the omission of the first 
epistle of Peter, the not mentioning of the Monarchian 
labors on the canon, and many other things admonish us 
not to leave the ninth decade of the second century. 

More important than the dispute about the decade is 
the question how the views of the author about the canon- 
ical collection of the writings of the Church are related to 
the views of Irenzus and Tertullian. A comprehensive 
answer to this question can not be given here; for the po- 
sition of these two great Church Fathers in reference to the 
New Testament canon has not yet been thoroughly exam- 
ined. This much, however, may be already observed, that 
the views of our author, which are brought together in 
theses 6, 7, 10, II, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, are nowhere clearly 
expressed by Irenzus or Tertullian. In this respect the 
author of the Fragment undoubtedly represents an earlier 
stage of the views of the New Testament canon, and at the 
same time such a one as we could only conjecturally infer 
without his treatise. This is especially manifest in his treat- 
ment of the Gospel of Luke and the epistles of Paul; and 
is further proved by his view of the Gospels generally, and 
perhaps, also, by his not mentioning the third epistle of 
John and the first epistle of Peter. On the other hand, we 
might conclude from what has been set forth in theses 8 
and 24, that the author of the Fragment should, as to 
time, be placed after Irenezus. But as to his position 
with reference to the writings of the Church prophets, 
there is nothing to prevent our supposing that already in 
the second century and before or at the time of Irenzus, 
there were clergy who held the same position ; but the inti- 
mation indirectly given, ‘that the extent of the liturgical 
writings which were to be read was the same as that of the 
canonical books, may have been more a wish and desire of 
the author than a really existing fact. 

But if the author represents, on the whole, an earlier 
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stand-point than that of Irenzus and Tertullian, for whom 
the principle of apostolic authorship was apparently already 
the only determining one, and if we can not speak of a 
New Testament canon adopted by the Church, as a whole, 
in the time of Justin, then comes the question whether the 
views which the author has expressed are not those which 
occasioned the formation of the canon. But this question 
can not be answered in a brief treatise on the Fragment. 
But from the foregoing discussion it will be evident that 
there is much in favor of this hypothesis. The few lines 
of the author introduce us into a time when they yet had 
a consciousness that the Church is producing, in the canon, 
something to authenticate its creed, and is seeking to oppose 
to Gnosticism and Montanism an apostolic catholic collec- 
tion of records. This appears as opposed to the Monta- 
nistic claims, z. ¢., as opposed to the principles which had 
been accepted in the Gentile churches through two genera- 
tions, as already closed, but before this as yet open. But 
it appears, also, as closed in opposition to Gnosticism, so 
far as the principle according to which it is formed excludes 
every possibility ‘‘ of mixing the gall with the honey.” The 
freedom with which the author subordinates the canon to 
the Church is no longer found in Irenzeus and Tertullian. 

There is no reason to be astonished at the extraordinary 
rapidity of the process here indicated; for the making of 
the new collection, formally equal with that of the Old Tes- 
tament, must, in a very short time, have changed all judg- 
ments, and set aside all earlier decisions. To this was added 
that which has been intimated above, that the attributes 
which the author ascribes to the new collection were indeed 
sufficient for the first purposes (of the Church), but for these 
only. Only on condition of a clear and consistent carrying 
out of the principles of apostolic authorship and inspiration 
could the canon render all the service which was required of 
it, and for the performing of which it was prepared. 

But if the canon of the catholic Church first followed 
closely after the Church itself; if, in opposition to Gnosti- 
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cism, it had given the answer to the question, what was 
originally Christian—a question about which Justin did not 
trouble himself, as he regarded the answer to it as under- 
stood of itself—and if the canon, in opposition to the most 
troublesome opposers, the ‘‘orthodox,” had, once for all, 
limited the authentic directions for the Christian life, then 
it would be difficult to see what middle term could be inter- 
posed between Justin and the author of the Fragment. 

The apologetic artifice by which he justifies the placing 
of the epistles of Paul in the canon shows that the collection 
of the Scriptures was not completed according to the princi- 
ples which the author applies to it; but the concession that, 
before the New Testament canon, there were collections of 
writings which differed very little in character from this, 
and which furnished the foundations for the construction 
of this, is relatively of little importance in reference to the 
question of forming the Scriptures into a canon, because it 
is so important to understand how the new order of things 
was not necessarily felt to be a revolution. In discussing 
the intervening period between the author of the Fragment 
and the Fathers of the time of Barnabas and Justin, we can 
only refer to the Christian sects and founders of churches 
who, wholly or in part, rejected the Old Testament, to Ba- 
silides, Valentine, and his pupils, but above all, to Marcion. 
These men were first interested in proposing and vigorously 
discussing the question, what is Christian, and to obtain 
authentic records for answering this question; although, in 
the churches founded by them the gift of prophecy was at 
first, also, recognized. But Montanism furnishes the surest 
proof that the Gospels and epistles were first formed into a 
canon after the end of the second century. This tendency 
could not have come into prominence, nor could it have 
summoned to the conflict the opposite tendency, if there 
had been a generally received New Testament canon. 

We have only to study attentively the Montanistic writ- 
ings of Tertullian to gain the liveliest impression of the diffi- 
culties which the Scripture canon furnished to the Montanist 
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after he, as a catholic, had accepted it. It is one of the 
most certain affirmations of history, that when Montanism 
raised itself for the conflict in Asia Minor, it was bound by 
no Scripture canon, and that it first attempted, in a supple- 
mentary and artful manner, to come to an agreement with 
such a canon. Moreover, by what Eusebius relates, H. E., 
v. 18, 5. and vi. 20, 3, this is expressly and directly con- 
firmed. When Montanism accepted the New Testament 
canon it gave itself the death-blow, and only such a theolo- 
gian as Lertullian could still make it possible to harmonize 
the claims of the two periods. After the appealing to the 
Old Testament alone had proved to be insufficient, and an 
appeal to Church prophecy had become questionable, then 
the whole Church formed from their public writings a second 
canon, If she did not do this in conscious imitation of 
the Gnostics and Marcionites, yet these, according to all in- 
dications, preceded her. When the strife between the old 
tendency and the one that followed a new direction, was 


most fiercely agitating, it naturally happened that this new 
production, which at first turned its force against heresy, 
came to be used also against the ‘‘ enthusiasts.” Under 
these historical conditions were effected both the selection 
and the recognition of the original Christian Scriptures which 
were most used as apostolic catholic writings, and under 
these conditions [of controversy, etc.,.Z7.], from the begin- 


ning, custom and usage prevented the complete application 
of the principle of catholicity. Hence the collection was 
placed on an equality with the Old Testament, and thus arose 
the xavav tev BeBhtwv ti¢ xaev7¢ deabyxy¢, to which the attri- 
butes of the Old Testament were soon ascribed; while, at 
the same time, or even earlier, the principle of apostolic 
authorship had been firmly adopted. 

The canon, like the fixed creed (the regula fidei), and 
the establishment of the catholic hierarchy (on the basis of 
the apostolic office of bishops) is a product of the whole 
Church as it is changing from the national churches to a 


catholic church. 
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ArTICLE III. 
PAUL’S DOCTRINE OF SIN. 
BY PROFESSOR E. P. GOULD. 


THE first point that we shall consider in Paul’s doctrine 
is that sin is universal. And by this we mean that all men 
are sinners, not simply that sin is found in all races and 
periods. In the first chapter of Romans Paul shows the 
fearful sinfulness of the Gentiles, and in the second chapter 
he shows that the Jews are, to all intents and purposes, 
sinners of the same kind. But this statement he makes in 
such a way that it describes not the Jews only, but all men 
who pretended to condemn these sins as if they did not 
belong to themselves. (Rom. ii, 1.) In Chapter iii, 9 
sqq., he becomes more explicit, and declares that all men, 
both Jews and Gentiles, are deeply and essentially sinful. 
And in Romans vy, 12, he affirms the universality of death 
to be the consequence of the universality of sin. See, too, 
Galatians iii, 22, and the passages Romans iii, 20, Galatians 
iii, 10, sqq., which declare the impossibility of justification 
by the works of the law; Romans viii, 7, which argues the 
impossibility that the flesh, the universal human nature, 
should be subject to the law of God; Romans xii, 2, etc., 
which enjoin non-conformity to the world; 1 Corinthians iii, 
19, i, 19 sqq., 2 Timothy ii, 15, which show the wisdom of 
the world to be contrary to God and foolishness with him ; 
1 Corinthians iv, 4, Ephesians ii, 2, v, 11 sqq., etc., which 
term Satan the God of this world; and especially Ephesians 
ii, 3, which designates men as by nature children of wrath— 
all contain, as a necessary implication, this doctrine of the 
universality of sin. This, indeed, is one of the foundations 
of Paul’s doctrine of grace. His statement that ‘‘there is 
none righteous, not even one,” and that ‘‘by the works of 
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the law,” therefore, ‘‘no flesh shall be justified,” is simply 
his declaration of universal need, on the basis of which he 
builds up his doctrine of a universal Gospel. 

But the apostle shows in his writings that he feels the 
need of another support in human nature and human need 
for such a Gospel as he preaches. The greatness of this 
Gospel presupposes not only universal but also great need. 
If this Gospel is true, then not only is every man a sinner, 
but a great sinner. And the second point, therefore, in his 
doctrine is that sin is radical. According to him man is 
essentially a sinner; sin permeates and characterizes him. 
The first statement by which we justify this is one involv- 
ing the nature of sin itself, and, on the whole, one of the 
most startling declarations of Scripture. Paul says in Ga- 
latians iii, 10: ‘‘For as many as are of works of law are 
under a curse; for it is written, Cursed is every one who 
continues not in all the things written in the book of the 
law to do them.” That is, the curse of the law, the death 
which it threatens against sin, is pronounced on any single 
sin that comes in to interrupt the continuity of a perfect 
conformity to its commands, and perfect obedience, con- 
tinued, unbroken holiness, is the only thing that will avert 
that curse. And it is the impossibility of this perfect obe- 
dience on which he bases the impossibility of salvation by 
the law. Now, to any one accustomed to look through the 
words of Scripture, at its facts and ideas, any one who 
believes that the divine action is always grounded in the 
nature of things, and that if God pronounces this curse on 
a single sin, it must be because of the nature of sin, this 
statement is a terrible revelation. That is a most pregnant 
utterance, and it means that sin is something in the divine 
mind, that is, really, that it has never become to us. But 
Paul brings us to another point of view, from which we get 
an inside look at sin itself, and see it to be what, in this 
passage, we simply infer from the divine attitude towards it. 
In Romans v, 12, he says that ‘‘through one man sin en- 
tered into the world, and through sin death, and so death 
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passed through to all men, since all sinned.” We shall 
discuss this passage elsewhere, and in this place will simply 
call attention to the bearing on the nature of sin that this 
statement has, namely, that all the sin in the world with its 
terrible punishment is the result of the sin of one man. 
Look at the things involved in this: First, that the one act 
of disobedience spoiled Adam; it did not remain an isolated 
thing, but like leaven it permeated the whole being, and 
henceforward Adam was a sinful man; the course and con- 
tinuity of his innocence was forever broken. And so sin, 
not being any thing incidental to him, but his nature, was 
transmitted, as such, to his descendants. So that here, in 
Paul’s account of the origin of sin in the race, we find the 
historical confirmation of this radical nature of sin Jer se. 
In the passage in Galatians we find God’s estimate of a 
single sin; here we find what a single sin has done, and 
what, from the representative nature of the case, it always 
will do, and its revelation of the nature of sin gives us some 
idea of God’s reason for his judgment. There is another 
passage in the epistles that gives us a history of the prog- 
ress of sin among men, and so reveals its character. In 
Romans i, 21-32 men are described as led by their sins to 
refuse honor and thanksgiving to the God whom they know; 
then their minds are darkened, and they are led into that 
first stage of idolatry which represents God by created 
things; then through their worship of the procreative pow- 
ers of nature are brought into the licentiousness which inevi- 
tably accompanies idolatry ; then as lapsing into the second 
stage of idolatry, and actually worshiping creation; and, 
finally, as coming under the inevitable action of divine law 
into the practice of unnatural lusts and of every form of 
sin. This picture shows us not only how sin was passed on 
from one generation to another, but how it grew and in- 
creased till the life of the world became the terrible thing 
that Christianity found it. And here again, therefore, Paul 
teaches us by the light in which he places familiar facts that 
sin is radical in human nature; the place where it has seated 
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itself is at the very center, from which the entire being 
is ruled. 

But we are thus brought to the consideration of another 
side of this statement, that sin is, in Paul’s doctrine, radi- 
cal. What we have examined, so far, has shown us what he 
considers sin to be in itself, what it would be, therefore, 
if it touched us at a single point. The other side, already 
involved in the preceding statements, is, that this sin per- 
meates the whole being. In Romans iii, 13-18, we have a 
rhetorical statement of the way in which sin takes posses- 
sion of every part of the man and uses every organ for its 
instrument. In Titus i, 15 and 16, we have the more exact 
representation that all things belonging to the defiled and 
unbelieving are impure, even their mind and conscience 
being defiled, and they being reprobate for every good 
work. But this fact is too fundamental in the apostle’s 
scheme of thinking to remain confined to single texts. This 
is really the intensive, as universality is the extensive side of 
many of the preceding statements. When Paul speaks, in 
Romans viii, 7, of the impossibility of subjecting human na- 
ture as such to the law of God, his subject is universal—all 
men—but his predicate involves not only all men, but the 
whole of every man. A nature which can not be subject 
to the law of God is not only infected with a radical evil, 
but is radically infected with that evil. Again, what is said 
in such passages as Romans xii, 2 and 1 Corinthians i, 21, 
about the character of the world, implies that sin, instead 
of holiness, is the characteristic mark of the race. Of even 
more significance are such passages as 1 Corinthians iv, 4 
Ephesians ii, 2, etc., which speak of Satan as the god of 
this world, implying a total transfer of human allegiance 
from God to the enemy of all goodness. Paul represents 
sin too, as pressing on from its own domain in the moral 
nature, and occupying the intellect, so that the wisdom of 
man is contrary to God, losing him from its knowledge, 
failing to find him again; and, finally, losing its capacity 
for spiritual things. (1 Cor. i, 19; iii, 19; 2 Tim. ii, 15; 
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Rom. i, 28 sqq.) And, finally, the apostle’s doctrine of elec- 
tion (Rom. ix, 14 sqq., etc.) is based, not on God's sov- 
ereignty, his right to do any thing to any body—for in a 
moral government there are obvious and essential limita- 
tions of that right—but on human sin, involving, first, the 
right on his part, their claims on him having been lost, to 
punish them or not; and, second, the necessity in a work of 
grace that he should choose and turn the sinner, whose sin 
is so deep-seated that, without this act on the part of God, 
he will not choose even to be saved. 

Sin, then, is universal and radical in Paul’s doctrine. 
But these two statements in regard to God’s world bring us 
irresistibly to the great question, What is the origin of such 
an evil? For God is a holy God, and in his universe not 
chance, but law reigns, and every effect has an adequate 
cause. Paul’s answer to this question divides it, and instead 
of one question we have two; first, as to the origin of sin, 
and second, as to the origin of guilt. In regard to the first, 
Paul has, as in so many other departments of Christian doc- 
trine, the /ocus classicus. In Romans v, 12 sqq., we are told 
that ‘‘through one man sin entered into the World, and 
through sin death; and so death passed through to all, 
since all sinned ;’’ that ‘‘ by the offense of the one the many 
died ;”’ that ‘‘ the judgment was from one offense unto con- 
demnation ;” that ‘‘through one offense it came unto all 
men unto condemnation ;” and that ‘‘through the disobe- 
dience of the one man the many were constituted sinners.” 
Now, whatever view we may gather from this passage as to 
the exact nature of the relation of Adam to the race, 
it is very certain that it teaches that the sin in the world 
originated in him. He sinned, and through his sin all his 
descendants became sinners. And that is the natural ac- 
count of the universality of sin. Any other single point in 
the history of the race than this one where all its lines con- 
verge, is not the place to find the origin of a universal fact. 
To the same purport is the passage in Ephesians ii, 3, in 
which Paul says that we are ‘‘ by nature children of wrath.” 
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By nature he means original innate constitution, common to 
us with all men as an inherited state, as distinguished from 
what is individual and acquired ; and the passage, therefore, 
traces sin back to birth, and through that to heredity; and 
as the sin is common to all, heredity carries it back to 
Adam, the common ancestor. And so the sin of our first 
parents becomes, through the principle of heredity, that 
like begets like, the origin of the sinful nature that charac- 
terizes the race. Sin, as a nature, has its origin there. 

I have said that the question is divided in Paul’s doc- 
trine, and becomes first a question as to the origin of sin, 
and second as to the source of guilt. Is this so? For 
men have found in his teaching the utterances on which 
they have built up a doctrine of the identity of these two. 
They have said that Paul teaches that, in some way, Adam 
represented the race of which he is the head, so that not 
only is his sinful nature transmitted to men, but his guilt is 
imputed to them. They are thus born not only with an 
evil nature, but also with an inheritance of wrath and con- 
demnation, which their own sins increase but do not cause. 
Or with a deeper perception of the nature and relation of 
things, they unite the two, nature and responsibility, sin 
and guilt, even more intimately, and say that sin, whether 
of act or state, of nature or of conduct, is one-and the 
same, and that, therefore, if a man is born with a sinful 
nature, he is for that reason a guilty being, and that his 
acts of sin can only increase but do not cause his guilt. 
Or, again, they say that men, being in Adam, were actually 
partakers at the time of his sin. One would like to know - 
how far the advocates of this theory have translated these 
words into actual thoughts or things. For, however nat- 
urally the words seem to fall into place and agree with each 
other, the things that they represent actually refuse to live 
together. Remember that this account of human guilt is 
given to us distinctly as Paul’s doctrine, supposed to be pe- 
culiarly his contribution to the general doctrine of sin, 
whereas we have said that he distinguishes sin and guilt, 
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and so divides the question. Which is true? In the first 
place, Paul teaches that men are to be judged according to 
the deeds done in the body. (2 Cor. v, 10; Gal. v, 19 sqq.; 
Col. iii, 5; Eph. v, 3sqq.) And not only does he say this, 
but he says nothing else about the judgment. This is his 
uniform description of it, unmodified by any thing different. 
Now it is a very singular fact that this statement, which has 
evident relations to all doctrine, is scarcely given a place in 
any system of doctrine. Men have constructed their sys- 
tems without it, and it seems as if they would have to 
reconstruct them so as to find a place for it. This doctrine 
of the judgment is already coming into many minds to 
modify the ordinary Church doctrine of grace. And here 
is obviously another place for it in the doctrine of sin, in 
regard to which it teaches that guilt is personal, determined 
by man’s own acts and not by his inherited nature, nor by 
the representative relation of Adam to the race. For if a 
man’s destiny is already determined before he does any 
thing, why is the judgment which determines his destiny 
said to be on the ground of what he does? According to 
one of the above statements which make the question before 
us one instead of two, the race represented in Adam had 
its probation and its judgment once for all in the beginning, 
and there is really no such thing as a probation and judg- 
ment of individuals, except to determine the quite subordi- 
nate question, how that original guilt has been increased by 
individual sin. But when Paul says that the judgment is 
in order ‘‘to receive the things done in the body,” he 
teaches that it is the main question that is to be decided 
there, and not any subordinate one. In the same way 
the other statement by which our double question has 
been unified, subordinates the acts to the nature, as the 
other does the individual to the race, and is, therefore, 
inconsistent with Paul’s statement that the judgment is 
according to deeds done in the body. Certainly, then, if 
Paul does anywhere teach either of these two doctrines of 
the source of guilt which place it outside of the man him- 
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self, it is very singular that he has this statement of the 
judgment which bases it on personal conduct. 

Another thing which is noticeable in this connection is 
that, in the first two chapters of Romans, where Paul is 
showing that all men are sinners, and therefore must be 
saved by pure grace, the point which he makes in the case 
of both Jews and Gentiles is that they are ‘‘without ex- 
cuse.” (Rom. i, 20, 21.) He does not consider it enough 
to show that they sin, but goes on to prove that their sin 
is inexcusable. When they degrade God by representing 
him in the form of man or beast, and when they forsake 
him altogether and worship other gods, it is not because 
God is unknown or unknowable, but in spite of an original 
knowledge of God and of continued proofs of his being 
and attributes in creation. And when they commit the sins 
described in the last part of Chapter First, it is not igno- 
rantly but ‘‘knowing the judgment of God, that they who do 
such things are worthy of death.’”’ The apostle, therefore, 
considers it necessary to his purpose to show that men were 
responsible for their sins, and that responsibility he grounds 
in knowledge. While they did what was wrong, they either 
knew what was right, or had such opportunities to know it, 
that their ignorance was inexcusable. And this is very im- 
portant in a discussion of Paul’s doctrine of guilt. Such an 
argument for responsibility is quite unnecessary if he really 
held that the sin and guilt of another person can be imputed 
to me, or that I can be accounted guilty for a sinful nature 
inherited by me, or that I can be in an ancestor in such a 
way as actually to share his sin. Nay, more, the one 
not only renders the other unnecessary, but is quite incon- 
sistent with it. For here are two different and irreconcila-. 
ble theories of responsibility, the one finding it only in what 
a person is or does by personal, intelligent choice, and the 
other in his involuntary nature or relations. 

Another class of passages bearing on this subject is that 
which treats of the relation of law to sin and guilt. In 
Romans iv, 15, Paul says that ‘‘the law works wrath; but 
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where there is no law, neither is there transgression.” 
If this were a discussion of the New Testament doctrine of 
sin, we might cite in connection with this the passage from 
1 John iii, 4, which says that ‘‘sin is the transgression of 
the law,” and say that therefore sin and transgression are 
interchangeable terms, and that this passage might read 
equally well, ‘‘ where there is no law, neither is there sin.” 
But we will keep within the limits of our subject. Taken 
by itself the passage might mean that where there is no law 
sin does not manifest itself in the particular form of trans- 
gression, but may still exist in some less aggravating, wrath- 
provoking form. But in Romans v, 13, we have sub- 
stantially the same statement made, not this time about 
transgression, but about sin, that it is not imputed or reck- 

oned in case there is no law. This stands right in the 

midst of the passage which is supposed to teach that the 

sin of Adam is imputed to us, or that we inherit a sinful 

and guilty nature from him. And it is used, too, in a way 

that we shall consider hereafter, as a part of the proof that 

there is such imputation or inheritance of guilt. But 

does not any such theory of guilt, instead, utterly break 

down under the pressure of this principle? Apply it in 

the case of Adam, and it means just this, that Adam’s sin 
consisted in his violating a known command of God, and 

that it could not have been accounted sin if he had not 
known God’s command against it. There might have been 

a purpose in God’s mind that Adam should not eat of the 

tree, but that purpose does not become law to Adam till 

God in some way makes known his will to Adam. After | 

that there is law, and Adam’s eating is accounted sin. Now | 
‘apply this to the doctrine of imputed guilt. Adam’s act | 
can be accounted sin in him only because he knows God’s | 
command against it, but the doctrine of imputation says | 
that it can be reckoned to his descendants who knew : 
nothing about it. Or take the doctrine of an inherited | 
guilty nature. Adam’s guilt is found in his voluntary dis- 
obedience of a known command, but we are found guilty 
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for inheriting without knowledge or choice a sinful nature. 
I do not say that one or the other of these is not true, or 
that Paul does not teach one of them, but if he does, it is 
somewhat unfortunate that he teaches also that sin is not 
imputed in case there is no law. 

Again, in Romans vii, 7 sqq., we have a passage of 
the greatest importance in determining Paul’s doctrine of 
the relation of law to sin and guilt. Verse seventh says that 
“‘T had not known sin except through the law.” And 
what Paul means here by knowing sin he shows in what 
follows, ‘‘ For I should not know coveting if the law did 
not say, Thou shalt’ not covet; but sin, taking opportunity 
from the commandment, wrought in me all manner of cov- 
eting.”” That is to say, it is the knowledge of sin that 
comes from sinning which the law brings. The law, in con- 
nection with an evil nature, results in sin, just as the law, 
brought into relation with a good nature, brings forth right- 
eousness. The exact meaning of this appears more plainly 
in what follows: ‘‘ For without law, sin is dead; but I was 
alive without law once; but the commandment having come, 
sin came to life, and I died; and the law which was for 
life, this, for me, was found to be for death; for sin, taking 
opportunity through the commandment, deceived me, and 
through it slew me. So that the law is holy, and the com- 
mandment holy and just and good. Did, then, the good 
become death to me? God forbid; but sin, that it might 
appear sin, working death on me through the good, that sin 
may become, through the commandment, exceeding sinful.” 
Now, the part of this which refers to the effect of the law on 
sin, that is, the sinful nature, is plain. Without the law sin is 
dead, but the commandment having come, sin comes to life. 
That is, the law, which is evidently taken here in its most 
elemental form as the knowledge of right and wrong from 
whatever source, is what quickens the dormant moral 
nature, bringing it into life and action. Before that the 
man is not strictly a moral being, and his action is not 
moral action. But after that, the man knowing right and 
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wrong, chooses between them, and in that act his good or 
evil nature comes to life. But when the apostle says that 
when sin was thus dead, he was alive; and when sin came 
to life, he died, the meaning is more difficult. And yet I 
think that the difficulty has arisen more from the theolog- 
ical bias of the commentators than from any lack of plain- 
ness in the language itself. The tendency has been to take 
the words in a kind of Pickwickian sense. Life has been 
taken as the state of comparative security, before the man 
fully realizes his condemnation, and death as the state 
of conscious misery when he sees by the law that he is 
under condemnation. That is, both states are subjective. 
Before the law comes the man is under condemnation, but 
does not know it ; and when the law comes, it does not bring 
death, but only the consciousness of death. The difficulty 
in which is in carrying it through the passage. For instance, 
‘¢The law which was intended to show me an innocent and 
uncondemned man was found to show me, instead, a guilty 
and condemned man; for sin, taking occasion by means of 
the commandment, deceived me, and by means of it made 
me conscious of my guilt and condemnation. Did, then, 
that which is good bring me this misery of conscious guilt ? 
God forbid. But sin, that it might appear sin, working the 
consciousness of condemnation, that sin, by means of the 
commandment, might become exceeding sinful.” It is evi- 
dent that in this view the result wrought by sin is an appar- 
ent evil, but a real good. Stuart sees this, and proposes to 
take the language objectively, but comparatively instead of 
absolutely. Life is a state of comparative freedom from 
condemnation, and death is the increased condemnation 
which comes with the fuller knowledge of the law. Here 
we have undoubtedly the true meaning of the terms life 
and death, the latter meaning, in accordance with the ordi- 
nary New Testament usage, the punishment of sin, and the 
former the uncondemned state of the innocent. It is not 
contended that life means the same as when it describes the 
reward of positive righteousness. But it signifies that the 
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person not having committed actual sin has not come into 
the state of condemnation and death. But why take these 
terms in a comparative sense? Stuart says, because there 
is no moral agent who is absolutely without law. Very true; 
but before a person becomes a moral agent, is he not with- 
out law? Is not that the very meaning of his not being a 
moral agent? And is it not the coming of the law by 
which he becomes a moral agent? Taking the words, then, 
objectively and absolutely, we have a simple and natural 
explanation of the passage, in accordance with which it 
describes the transition from the innocence of childhood 
into the responsibility and guilt of moral agency. This is 
effected by the law coming with its commands and awaken- 
ing the dormant moral nature, so that the law itself, which 
is meant for the good of men, becomes in those who inherit 
a perverted moral nature the occasion of their sin and con- 
demnation. This teaching is the exact opposite of any 
theory of imputed or inherited guilt. 

This doctrine that guilt attaches only to the violation of 
a known law, and can not, therefore, be imputed or inher- 
ited, is taught, also, in Romans ii, 11. sqq. The passage 
reads;.‘‘ For there is no respect of persons with God; for 
as many as sinned without law shall also perish without 
law; and as many as sinned in law shall be judged through 
law; for not the hearers of the law shall be justified with 
God, but the doers of the law shall be justified. For 
whenever Gentiles. who have not law, do by nature the 
things of the law, these, not having the law, are a law to 
themselves: such as show the work of the law written in 
their hearts, their conscience bearing witness, and between 
each other their thoughts accusing or also excusing.’’ Here 
the plea is for God’s impartiality towards Jews and Gentiles. 
The former have an outward law, and are to be judged 
by it; the latter have no outward law, and are to perish 
without it. But is their case essentially different from those 
who are tried and condemned by the outward law? No, 


for they have an inward law written in their hearts, and 
Vol. II, No. 1.—16. 
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witnessed by their conscience, and it is their violation of this 
for which they are condemned. The law, then, holds a very 
important position in Paul’s doctrine of sin, being that by 
which sin is reckoned as guilt, by which the transition is 
effected from innocence to guilt and condemnation, and by 
which, in some form or other, men are judged. And in all 
of these relations the underlying principle is that the knowl- 
edge of the law creates responsibility. 

And now, having examined the other passages bearing 
on this question of responsibility, let us look at the one 
which is said to refer our guilt to Adam instead of our- 
selves. ‘‘On this account,” it says, Romans v, I2 sqq., 
‘*as through one man sin came into the world, and through 
sin death, and so death passed through to all men, since all 
sinned. For until the law sin was in the world; but sin is 
not imputed, there being no law; but death reigned from 
Adam to Moses, even over those who did not sin after the 
likeness of Adam’s transgression, who is a type of the com- 
ing one.” Paul’s argument is said to be this: ‘‘ Death is 
the punishment of sin; now you find death in the world 
before the law, but you do not find the sin which will ac- 
count for it; for though there was sin, it could not be reck- 
oned as such because there was no law; and, therefore, the 
sin for which men were punished with death must have 
been Adam’s sin imputed to them.” And so, when it says 
‘*since all sinned,” it means, according to this, ‘‘since all 
sinned in Adam.” Now notice that the time which is thus 
to be accounted for is the time from’ Adam to Moses, and 
that the law, the absence of which makes the difficulty, is 
the Mosaic law. Then turn to Romans ii, 14 sq., where 
it says that though the Gentiles have no law, they are a 
law to themselves, they have the work of the law written in 
their hearts to which their conscience witnesses; and how 
quickly the difficulty created by the absence of the Mosaic 
law vanishes, and the argument for imputation based on it 
dissolves. But what a fine specimen of reasoning this 
would be, this rejection of the idea of personal guilt in 
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those that have not the Mosaic law, and the substitution 
for it of Adam’s guilt imputed to them, on the ground that 
sin is not laid to the account of those who have not the 
law. This is getting out of one difficulty into another that 
is greater, and greater in the very same element, for where 
can there be a more conspicuous or obvious absence of the 
law than in the case of a person to whom anotlier’s sin is 
imputed? The very essence of imputation is the absence 
of guilt in a person who, nevertheless, is treated as if he 
were guilty. The guilty person is one who knowingly 
violates a law, and that guilt is supposed to be imputed to 
a person who has not knowingly violated the law, and in 
the transfer, therefore, you have lost the very thing on 
which responsibility rests. Imputation may be justifiable 
on other grounds, but certainly not as a ground of respon- 
sibility starting with the usual principle that knowledge 
creates responsibility. And yet that is the ground on 
which it is justified in this interpretation of Paul’s language. 
Meyer, who acceptsethis interpetation, is yet so convinced 
that it is not the ordinary ground of responsibility on which 
human destiny is based that he makes the death which is 
the result of this imputed sin to be only physical death, and 
says that the eternal death, which is the great punishment 
of sin, is the result of personal guilt. But it seems quite 
certain that what Paul is speaking of is eternal death, since 
in the parallel drawn between Adam and Christ the deliv- 
erance wrought by Christ from the ruin wrought by Adam 
is eternal life, and the ruin itself, therefore, is eternal death. 
So that Meyer’s objection to the doctrine of imputation, as 
applied to eternal death, is applicable to this passage. 
What, then, is the meaning of this passage? It says 
that ‘‘through one man sin entered into the world, and 
through sin death, and so death passed through to all men, 
since all sinned.’’ If we give to the last clause its natural 
meaning, that all men sinned themselves personally instead 
of in Adam, the sense is plain. All men having inherited 
from Adam a sinful nature, themselves sinned, and so in- 
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curred the punishment of sin, which is death. Adam is 
thus the cause of the eternal death of his descendants, but 
only through their own sinning. And, as we have seen in 
chapter seven, those who do not share his sinning do not 
incur its punishment. But what becomes of the statement 
that all men sinned, and therefore all died? The only lim- 
itation of the statement necessary is the case of infants. 
But this limitation is made by the apostle himself in the 
passage alluded to, chapter seven, and it is always rulable 
for an author to limit or modify his own statements, espe- 
cially if a principle of adjustment can be found by which 
the modification would be understood in the nature of 
things, and so need not be expressed. If a man tells his 
children that they are all naughty, and there is among them 
an infant of days, he does not need to say that he excepts 
the baby; that is understood. The principle on which we 
exclude infants, when we are talking of right or wrong 
doing, is obviously that we predicate moral action of moral 
agents, and are not to be understood as including any 
others, unless we do it expressly. But it is objected 
to this view of the statement that ‘‘all sinned,” that we 
have the Aorist tense used, which denotes a single and not 
a repeated past act. Meyer calls attention to this, and we 
will let him answer himself. In Romans iii, 23, we have 
precisely the same statement, and then he explains the 
Aorist as follows: ‘‘The sinning of each man is represented 
as a historical fact of the past, through which the sinful 
condition is brought about.” But really this use of the 
Aorist to gather together a number of facts into a single 
historical statement characteristic of an entire period is fre- 
quent in the New Testament. (cf. Rom. i, 2, 13, 21, 22, 
23, etc.; ii, 12; iii, 2, 12, 13, etc.) 

Another objection to this view is, that it does not pre- 
serve the parallel between Adam’s sin and Christ’s right- 
eousness, since it makes the cause of the death of men not 
Adam’s sin, but their own, while it is Christ’s righteousness 
and not that of men themselves by which they are saved. 
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But does this interpretation carry the cause of death no 
further back than the men themselves? Does it not estab- 
lish a real connection with Adam by tracing the sinfulness, 
and so the death of man back to him? Let us see what 
other views of the passage do to preserve the parallel. One 
is that men sinned in Adam, whatever that means. If it 
means that men being in some sense in Adam, shared his 
sin, why ther they sinned, and the objection remains 
that it is their sin which is imputed to them. Or if it 
means that they being in Adam are simply looked on as 
sharing a sin with which they really had nothing to do, why 
that is not preserving the parallel, for Christ’s righteousness 
is not imputed in that way without the sinner’s own act, 
but the man is justified through faith. Christ’s righteous- 
ness saves the man through his own act, and to keep the 
parallel, Adam’s sin must bring about the death of men 
also through their own act. Another view is, that Adam 
represents the race, and that his sin is, therefore, imputed 
to them. But if by this is meant immediate imputation 
without the act of the man, then it is open to the same 
objection that Christ’s work is not accounted to the man in 
that way. And if mediate imputation is meant, then it is 
open to the same objection as is urged against our view; 
namely, that it is the man’s own sin either 7 esse or im posse, 
for which he is held accountable. 

There is another passage in which this view, that men 
are held accountable for something else than their own per- 
sonal acts of sin, is sometimes found. In Ephesians ii, 3, 
it says that ‘‘we all were by nature children of wrath.” 
This is made to mean that we were born into a state of 
condemnation without any conscious act of our own. But 
Paul shows us what he means by it when he says, in the 
first part of the verse, ‘‘ Among whom [that is, the sons of 
disobedience] we all had our life once in the desires of our 
flesh, doing the wishes of the flesh and of the [evil] thoughts.” 
That is, we were by nature children of wrath by virtue of 
the sinful lives into which our sinful nature led us. And 
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this is the natural meaning even without Paul’s explanation. 
When I tell a man that he is by nature a gallows-bird, I do 
not mean that he is born to be hung without any conscious 
act of his, but that he is born with a nature that will lead 
to crime, and so to death. We must not lay aside our 
common sense, nor suppose that Paul did, in order to get 
deep views of sin. 

These are very important conclusions from our study of 
Paul’s doctrine of sin, that guilt is the result only of per- 
sonal and voluntary action, and that knowledge of right and 
wrong creates responsibility. We may confidently place 
them against the assertions that ‘‘sin is a nature, and that 
nature guilt,” or that Adam’s sin is imputed to his descend- 
ants, with the assurance that an unbiased and strict inter- 
pretation of Paul’s writings will give them the victory. 

But while guilt attaches only to the personal and volun- 
tary action of a moral agent, it must not be supposed that 
Paul teaches that sin consists only in the outward acts. He 
‘teaches that the law of human action in its relation to men 
is ‘‘thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (Rom. xiii, 
8-10), and sin is the violation of that law. Sin is enmity 
to God (Rom. viii, 7; 2 Cor. v, 20, etc.), and selfishness 
2 Cor. v, 15; Phil. ii, 21). But while these are inward— 
not outward—they are just as truly acts as murder or 
theft. And like other moral actions, these begin in the 
man only when he becomes a moral being. Before that 
there is a capacity of loving and hating, but not actual love 
and hate. And just as a man is not held responsible for the 
nature which leads to outward sin, but only for the sin itself, 
so he is not made accountable for the undeveloped capacity 
of loving or hating, but for those inward acts themselves. 
This command to love God and men is a summary of the 
law. Paul says (Rom. xiii, 8) that ‘‘ he who loves the other 
has fulfilled the law ;’”’ that all its commands are ‘‘ summed 
up in the ‘thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (verse 9) ; 
and that ‘‘ love is the fulfilling of the law”’ (verse 10). These 
inward acts, therefore, belong, equally with external actions, 
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to the sphere of law, and all that has been said of the 
relation of law to responsibility and guilt applies to these 
commands. 

We have come so far in this discussion without asking 
for Paul’s definition of sin, or seeking, in what he says about 
it, for a definition of sin that will comprehend his various 
statements. This is really the most difficult part of our 
subject, because it does not seem to have existed in the 
apostle’s mind as a question to be answered, but rather as 
an assumption, the character of which we have to make 
out-as best we can from statements in regard to other 
things. But there are several things that may be said 
with tolerable certainty as to what sin was in Paul’s 
mind. First, that he applies the name to the nature 
as well as to the actions of sinful men. In Romans v, 
12, sqq., sin, as a principle, is represented as existing in 
men, inherited from Adam, and this sinful principle results 
in sinning and death. In the sixth chapter the sinful na- 
ture is said to rule over men, and they are subjects of it. 
In chap. vii, 7, sqq., the sin that is in men is represented 
as at first an undeveloped principle, brought into life and 
activity through the law, and working in them after this 
development not only sinful acts, but sinful desires. But 
this undeveloped principle, though it is called sin, is said 
expressly not to produce death until the law quickens it. 
And even then it is not the sinful nature ‘itself that pro- 
duces death, but its action, or rather the action of the man 
in whom it reigns. So that in the apostle’s doctrine there 
is a sin that is guilt, and a sin that is not guilt, and the two 
are to be carefully distinguished. 

The second statement that we can gather from Paul’s 
teaching as to the nature of sin comes from what he says 
about the relation of law to sin. We have seen that sin 
is reckoned only where there is knowledge of the law to 
create responsibility, and that, therefore, before a person 
comes to the age of moral responsibility through the 
knowledge of the law, while there is what is called sin in 
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the nature, there is no such thing as sinful action. It fol- 
lows from this that sin in act is a conscious violation of the 
law of God. The conduct of the person before coming to 
the age of moral responsibility is different from that of a 
being that does not have the sinful bias in his nature, and 
may, in a certain modified sense, be called sin, but only in 
the same way that that term is applied to the nature itself. 
But we must not forget the fact already mentioned, that 
law is to be taken in its broadest and deepest sense, as cov- 
ering ‘not only the outward, but also the inward acts of the 
man, and that according to Paul love is the fulfilling of the 
law. This helps us to find the central principle of sin, 
which, of course, corresponds to the central principle of the 
law which it violates. For if the law itself is a unit, not 
an incoherent aggregation of units, then sin becomes the 
same. And if love is the unifying principle of the law, 
then sin is essentially a violation of that supreme command. 
But we may look for the unifying principle of sin not only 
in the principles but also in the relations of law. Paul 
says, Romans viii, 7, that ‘‘the disposition of the flesh is 
enmity to God; for it is not subject to the law of God; for 
neither can it be.” It follows from this that the violation 
of the law is not only enmity, which is one principle, but 
with several relations and applications—but is enmity to 
God—one principle with a single application. A careful 
study of Paul’s writings will show that this is the aspect of 
sin that is uppermost in his mind. Our relations to God 
are important beyond all others, and the observance of 
these relations vastly the most important thing in conduct. 
But this is not only the most important element in sin; it is 
the unifying element, the last step in its unification. For, 
while the relations to man may not belong to certain actions, 
the relation to God is omnipresent in human conduct. We 
can do nothing which is out of relation to him, nothing 
which is not absolutely determined by our relation to him. 
For, in the first place, the law of our conduct in all rela- 
tions, whether to him or to man, is his law, and when we 
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fail in love to man there is always included enmity to God, 
since the law of love is his law. And, in the second place, 
God is himself represented in his creatures, and all our rela- 
tions are, therefore, ultimately to him. Immediately, then, 
the two great relations of men are to God and man, but 
ultimately the relation to God comprehends both, and the 
law may be summed up in the one command, ‘‘ Love God.” 
And if this comprehends all duty, then its violation compre- 
hends all sin. In accordance with this Paul represents sina 
in the First Chapter of Romans as starting in the rejection 
of God, and from there spreading out over all action. So 
in iii, 11, sin begins in the failure to seek after God, and is 
summed up in verse 18, ‘‘There is no fear of God before 
their eyes.’’ So in Chapter vi, the new life of righteous- 
ness is a life to God, a yielding to God, a service to God 
(verses II, 13, 22). And these are only a few examples of 
what permeates the whole thought of the apostle, that sin 
is alienation from God, and holiness is to be regained only 
by returning to him. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


INCREASING HARMONY ON ESSENTIAL DOCTRINES 
AMONG EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANS. 


BY REV. J. L. BURROWS, D.D. 


Let us define ‘‘ essential doctrines” as those in which 
men must believe in order to be saved. These are few and 
plain. 

The first declares that men are depraved, guilty, and con- 
demned. Having willfully transgressed divine law, they are 
justly liable to the penalties of that law. Without belief 
in this none will ever seek to be saved. ‘‘ They that are 
whole need not a physician, but they that are sick.” 

2. Men are unable to deliver themselves from condem- 
nation, or to purify their own souls. No mere human 
teachings or offices can effect these ends for any sinful man. 
‘*None can, by any means, redeem his brother, nor offer a 
ransom for him.” 

3. The Son of God became incarnate in order to release 
from the condemnation of sin, and to procure pardon, peace, 
and purity for those who heartily believe in him. ‘‘ There 
is now no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.” 
‘* Being justified by faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.”” ‘‘ The blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 

4. The Holy Ghost influences the souls of men, and 
accomplishes their regeneration and sanctification. ‘‘ The 
love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost, who is given unto us.” ‘‘Ye are washed, ye are 
sanctified ; ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and by the Spirit of our God.” 

5. A loving, obedient, and holy temper and life flow out 
from sincere faith in Christ, and from the inworking of the 
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Holy Spirit. ‘‘ Being made free from sin, and become 
servants of God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and 
the end everlasting life.” ‘‘The fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance.” 

These five statements, as I conceive, contain all that is 
absolutely essential to the salvation of a soul. They take 
man from his depravity and helplessness, through redemp- 
tion and regeneration, to obedience and holiness, and thence 
to heaven. They seem to me to involve and comprehend all 
doctrines that enter into what may be called the evangelical 
scheme of salvation. They all find their center in the cross 
of Christ, and in the work of the Holy Spirit. 

That there are other tenets than these entering into 
every systematic creed and bearing upon the development 
of Christian character and life, is unquestionably true; some 
of them are important. They relate to details of faith and 
work; to ordinances and observances; to Church govern- 
ment and polity. Any of them may become essential, if 
the question of submission to the authority of the Lord, or 
obedience to his commandments, is involved in them. To 
offer a human being in bloody sacrifice may not commonly 
be a good man’s duty; but if Abraham had declined the 
journey to Moriah, and refused to build the altar for the 
sacrifice of his son, he would have proved himself a rebel 
against the sovereignty of his Lord. The color of a heifer, 
or the age of a lamb, may involve a conflict between human 
self-will and the Divine will, and so prove the absence of 
true faith in God. ‘Yet, in themselves, these incidental 
tenets may not be essential to a right spiritual state of 
heart toward God, or to a pure and pious life. 

Through imperfect knowledge, through educational in- 
fluences, through hereditary proclivities to transmitted dog- 
mas, erroneous opinions and practices may be tenaciously 
held and strenuously defended, without impairing the prac- 
tical efficacy of these fundamental truths. Faith in the 
essential doctrines will make one a true spiritual Christian, 
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though he may believe in presbytery, prelacy, or independ- 
ency—in election, or free-will, in perseverance or apostasy, 
in a particular or general atonement, in baptism or infant 
sprinkling, in old landmarkism or open communion. A ship 
on a lee shore may be held just outside the breakers by 
five grappling anchors. Should four of them—bower, spare, 
stream, and kedge—snap their hawsers or break their flukes 
in the strain of the storm; yet, if the sheet-anchor and its 
chain-cable hold, the vessel will ride safely through the 
tempest. By faith and hope in Christ Jesus ‘‘ we have an 
anchor of the soul both sure and steadfast.” The burning 
of the wood, hay, and stubble will not fuse nor char the 
gold, silver, and precious stones that are in the works and 
character of him who lives by faith on the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Bible does not create these fundamental truths. It 
is only a revelation of them. Is there any doubt of human 
inability to escape this sense of condemnation, or to cleanse 
the soul from evil? Are not a consciousness of the need 
of forgiveness and a longing for peace universal? To meet 
and satisfy these heart-cravings the Gospel reveals ‘‘ Christ 
and him crucified,” and millions testify that a sweet con- 
sciousness of pardon, peace, and safety follows personal 
trustful faith in him—that this transformation originates in 
influences, not from within, but from without the soul—and 
that these experiences lead to a pure, obedient, and benevo- 
lent spirit and life. 

Here, then, we have principles and influences that are 
adapted to rectify all that is wrong in man’s nature, and 
to revolutionize his whole being, and fit him for, and 
guide him to, heavenly blessedness. The doctrines that are 
directly related to these grand ends we call essential. How- 
ever important in themselves other teachings of the Bible 
may be, they are secondary 4nd auxiliary to these. 

I hope I shall not be understood as intimating that these 
secondary doctrines are unimportant, or without influence 
upon Christian character and life, or that they should be 
ignored in the teaching of the pulpit. All truths are 
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precious, but all truths are not of equal importance. All 
Scripture doctrines have a practical side, but all do not 
enter alike into the heart of personal spirituality. All are 
for edification, but all are not for salvation. ‘‘ One star 
differeth from another star in glory.” 

My purpose in this paper is simply to show that a few 
plain doctrines of the Bible may be defined as peculiarly 
spiritual; that is, that they involve the inner relations of 
the human soul to the Spirit of God; and that a common 
faith in these doctrines is a sufficient basis for the substan- 
tial unity, fellowship, and mutual love of all who heartily 
hold them. They are doctrines which, by compelling faith 
in themselves, induct the soul into spiritual communion 
with God, and fellowship with Christ Jesus. They are vital 
as bread of life to the hungry, as water of life to the thirsty, 
as sap from the root and stock of the vine to the branches. 
By the ‘‘natural man” they are not received, for they can 
be only ‘‘ spiritually discerned” by a ‘‘spiritual understand- 
ing.” They are doctrines that lie deeper than any concern- 
ing ecclesiastical organization, polity, or ceremonial—deeper 
than any pertaining to ethics, casuistry, or beneficence. They 
form the firmest foundation upon which all these rest, and 
are as the cement which binds all the parts into one sym- 
metrical structure. They furnish the surest, the only ground- 
work of all real moralities and charities—all effective Church- 
life and work. 

That there have been tendencies toward a closer union 
and fellowship among Christians who hold these peculiarly 
evangelical doctrines during the present century is very 
manifest to observing minds. 

The battles of theologians, in former days, were fought 
over questions that had little bearing upon practical godli- 
ness or upon the regeneration and salvation of souls. The 
Athanasian creed, which opens with the declaration, ‘‘ Except 
every one do keep whole and undefiled this faith, without 
doubt he shall perish everlastingly ;” and which closes de- 
claring: ‘‘This is the catholic faith, which, except a man 
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believe faithfully, he can not be saved,” contains scarcely 
one single article, faith in which, as therein defined, is es- 
sential to the salvation of a sinner.“ One may believe every 
word in it, and yet not be a Christian at all, in any Gospel 
sense. It has no word implying the need of regeneration, 
or of personal faith and union with Christ, or of the work 
of the Holy Spirit in the heart of man. No article in it 
touches, in a practical way, any one of the doctrines which 
we have adduced as essential to a sinner’s renewal and sal- 
vation. It is a dry skeleton, grim and ghastly, without 
vital flesh or blood. And the same thing is true of many 
other much-bepraised formularies of doctrine. 

I refer to these specially as illustrating the character of 
the theses around which many, perhaps most, of the con- 
troversies, curses, and schisms of the ages past have con- 
centrated. Abstruse metaphysical dogmas, hair-drawn dis- 
criminations, which only a few trained scholastics could at 
all comprehend, and of which either could be taken without 
endangering the safety or spirituality of a soul, have often 
been slogan cries to belligerent clans. Denial or doubt 
that the wafer which the priest placed upon the tongue of 
a brigand was the real living Christ— body, blood, and 
bones—soul and divinity—has sent thousands after thous- 
ands, through dungeons, tortures, and flames, to, as averred, 
a hopeless hell. And so of the dogmas of the infallibility 
of the Church—the supremacy of the pope—the sinlessness 
of the Virgin—the intercession of angels and saints—divine 
right of priests and kings—and much more of the same 
sort, among Reformers and Protestants too, all of which 
might, theoretically, be either believed or disbelieved with- 
out separating the soul from the care and love of Jesus. The 
time was—and that not so very long ago—when brutal 
force and legal penalties were deemed legitimate methods 
of compelling uniformity of faith even among Protestant 
churches. But those times have passed. The horrors of 
a St. Bartholomew’s Day are hardly possible in the world 
now, and certainly not in any Catholic land. Claverhouse 
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and the Duke of Alva are as absolutely of the past as the 
Megatherium and Ichthyosaurus of the Pliocene. Dragon- 
nades and’ Fussilades and Noyades and Autos-da Fé, in the 
name of religion, seem to belong to the Glacier period. 
Galileo and Savonarola were not so odious and dangerous 
to the papacy as Gavazzi and Cocorda and George B. Taylor 
are to-day; and yet these men can now stroll curiously into 
the old Inquisition dungeons, and rattle the rusty chains, 
and scrutinize the mechanism of the torture tools without 
any dread of the suspending hook or the bone- breaking 
wheel. 

Bishop Colenso and Cardinal Newman are more positive 
and perilous foes to the English Church establishment than 
Latimer or Cranmer ever were, and we do not hear of any 
proposals to gather fagots at Smithfield. Theodore Par- 
ker shocked the orthodoxy of New England more violently 
than Roger Williams ever did, but no convocation or court 
evet entertained a motion for silencing or banishing him. 

All along the line there has been advance of the 
benignant forces of Christian charity. Into the currents of 
public sentiment have been cast new ideas concerning the 
rights and supremacy of conscience, and the sole respon- 
sibility of man to God in all matters of personal religious 
faith. Even Romanism, in spite of its anachronisms and 
vaunted immutabilities, is becoming Protestantized in the 
dilating atmosphere of free thought. It has changed its 
methods and toned down its spirit. It renounces the dogma 
of physical force and favors the newer agencies of argument, 
persuasion, and benignity. Even heathenism repudiates its 
old intolerance, and while clinging for a while longer to 
its own life, yet consents that co-rivalrous sects may live 
together in truce. 

The influence of the Gospel, directly and indirectly, has 
modified persecution into toleration, and now is rapidly 
changing toleration into liberty. More than all this is true, 
if we read the signs of the times accurately. Among sin- 
cere and orthodox Christian people there has been a weak- 
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ening of the polemical spirit. There is less pertinacious 
advocacy of that class of dogmas which are merely specu- 
lative and inferential, and an exaltation of those evangelical 
doctrines which enter into the formation of Christian charac- 
ter and life. The practical lifts itself above the merely theo- 
retical. It is, I think, more widely admitted than ever 
since Christ died, that men may hold erroneous opinions on 
unessential doctrines, and yet be regenerate and true-hearted 
disciples of Jesus, redeemed and beloved of the Lord. 
There is diminishing regard for formal creeds and ecclesias- 
tical precedents, and more reverence and faith for the sim- 
ple Word of God. It is admitted that men may be sincere 
Christians and in a saved state, whether they accept or 
reject such doctrines as the ‘‘trichotomistic division of hu- 
man nature;” that every word of the Bible was audibly 
pronounced by the mouth of the Lord; that this earth is 
precisely five thousand eight hundred and eighty years old; 
that every man is personally guilty of Adam’s very sin; 
that Christ’s sonship is eternal; that the Holy Spirit pro- 
ceeded from the Father and the Son; that the predestinated 
only can be saved; that the atonement is available only 
for the elect, or that it is sufficient in efficacy for the whole 
race; that the call of the Holy Spirit is always effectual ° 
and irresistible; that Christ’s second coming will be per- 
sonal or spiritual, before or after the millennium; that re- 
pentance comes before faith, or faith before repentance; that 
a converted man may fall from grace, or that he will surely 
persevere to the end; that all human bodies will be literally 
raised on the morning of the judgment-day. 

It is quite generally conceded now that men may hold 
either side of these doctrines, and a thousand others of like 
character, and yet be united by a living faith to a loving 
Redeemer. That there has been remarkable progress to- 
ward closer affiliation and fellowship among those who hold 
these essential spiritual doctrines, since this nineteenth cen- 
tury opened, is evident to every observer. Church of Eng- 
land men sit down with Dissenters in Bible committees, and 
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co-operate with them in benevolent associations. In Vir- 
ginia Episcopalians stand on the same platform with Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, and Methodists, advocating common 
truths and interests. New England Puritanism clasps in 
loving fellowship the hands of Episcopalians, Baptists, and 
Quakers. There has not been a heretic whipped, impris- 
oned, or banished, nor a witch burned these last eighty years. 
The great schism which divided the Presbyterian Churches 
into Old and New Schools has been healed without either 
party being required to renounce its interpretations of 
the controverted doctrines. Each evangelical denomination 
recognizes the essential Christianity of every other evan- 
gelical denomination. Nothing like this spirit prevailed 
eighty, or yet fifty, years ago. 

Some fear that these mutual advances may be pushed too 
far, and that a factitious liberalism may stretch beyond the 
circumference whose center is the cross of Christ; or to the 
depreciating and ignoring of those peculiar and distinguish- 
ing tenets which are severally held. That there are tend- 
encies in these directions may not be denied. While we may 
recognize all that is good and upright and benevolent in all, 
we can not proffer Christian fellowship to those who deny 
the Head. The only alliance we favor is evangelical. It 
includes all those, and those only, who hold that salvation 
for a sinner is attainable only through Christ, and by the 
regeneration of the Holy Ghost. We can not go beyond 
this and be true to essential Gospel truth. 

If we attempt to trace the causes of this expanding 
harmony among evangelical sects, I think we shall find one 
of them in the general spirit of the age in which we live. 
More, perhaps, than any other which has preceded it, this 
is a practical age. The speculations of philosophy and the 
investigations of science are largely directed to useful ends, 
real or imaginary. Men will ask at every step, and in the 
face of every proposition, What is the good of it? What 
advantage does it promise? The ezsthetical and poetical 
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it. I simply state it as an admitted fact. If men will ask 
these questions concerning materialistic, social, intellectual 
theories, they will ask them, also, concerning religious 
theories. They will pass by what is merely incidental 
and speculative, and fix upon what is most essential and 
practical. Here this evangelical scheme of religion meets 
them. It is intensely practical. It includes all of good 
that any other theory proffers, and a great deal more. It 
has the best rules for the life and the purest influences for 
the heart. Men see this. And though the selfishness of 
depravity may deter multitudes from heartily embracing this 
vital Christianity, yet they superficially believe and dimly 
perceive that what is practical in religion must lie in this 
direction. The masses of mankind, including true-hearted 
Christians, do not understand, nor much care nor need to 
understand, abstruse and metaphysical distinctions in theo- 
logical doctrines, but when you tell them that they are sin- 
ners condemned and in mortal peril; that there is salvation 
in Christ; and that they must trust in him, that they must 
be born again and lead pure and upright lives, you have 
given them truths that are more practical than any others 
in the universe. And when any accept these truths, and 
find the peace and joy and hope which they bring to the 
soul, they will be drawn into harmony with those of like 
experiences. 

Christian men have been drawn into more intimate inter- 
course with each other during the past half century, by 
co-operation in common Sunday-school work, in Bible dis- 
tribution, in various benevolent and temperance associa- 
tions, and pre-eminently in evangelical alliance gatherings. 
They have learned from interchange of views that the 
doctrines upon which they agree are more numerous and 
infinitely more important than those upon which they differ. 
As the uplifted Christ draws all men to himself, he draws 
them close to one another. From opposite points on the 
periphery of the theological circle those who come nearest 
to the central cross will come nearest to each other. One 
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ask may start from the Calvinistic side, another from the Lu- 
ual theran side, and another from the Arminian side, but when 
US we converge upon that center and look upon the bleeding 
tal brow, the mangled hands and feet, and through the spear- Ae 
nd thrust into the throbbing heart of Jesus, we shall cast our- -] 
ets selves into each other’s arms, in mutual weeping, sorrow, ‘ 
od ; faith, and rapture. We become indifferent to our differences 
It at the foot of Christ’s cross. If I love Jesus and you love 
for Jesus, we shall surely love one another. There is no antag- 
of onistic doctrine, in all our creeds, that may be cast between 
his us over which we will not clamber to grasp hands in the fel- 
ily lowship of a common redemption. Standing together close ie 
his at the foot of the cross, our diversities diminish and Christ 
ed becomes ‘‘all in all.’”” You may hold your peculiar views, 
to and I may cling to mine, and we may amicably argue and 
20- contend for them and seek to win each other over; but if 
in- differences do not separate us from Jesus, they ought not 
on to separate us from one another. If any deny or renounce 
ist him we may pity and pray for them, but we can not accord 
ve them Christian fellowship, for ‘‘God is faithful by whom ye 
ors were called unto the fellowship of his son, Christ Jesus our h: 
nd Lord,” and ‘‘truly our fellowship is with the Father and E 
he with his son, Jesus Christ.” 
ke It was a custom among our fathers—and it might be 
continued with profit—when they met, and opportunity fa- 
er- vored, to rehearse to one another their spiritual experiences. 
by In our various union assemblies we do this, in fact, if not 
is- after the old form; and the essential oneness, amid incidental 
ia- diversities, of mental exercises, is well fitted to promote har- 
rS, mony in spiritual doctrines. If I should say, ‘‘Come ye that 
he fear the Lord, and I will tell you what he hath done for my 
nd ' soul,” what testimony would you expect me to say? In sub- 
=r, stance, this: ‘‘I became convinced that I was a guilty sinner, 
WS justly condemned by God’s righteous law; my soul was 
he wretched through a consciousness of unworthiness and pollu- 
st tion; I could discover no way through which (by any endeavor 
of my own) to escape condemnation or cleanse my soul; my 
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thoughts were directed to Christ Jesus as the Son of God; 
and I believed that his sufferings and death, in some way 
(very dimly comprehended), could procure for me pardon and 
acceptance with God; I believed Jesus, his invitations and 
promises; his love for me awakened love for him; I be- 
came conscious of a wonderful change of inclinations, de- 
sires, emotions; it seemed to be wrought not of myself, and 
yet in the line of my own longings and strivings; I believed 
in the Holy Ghost; I prayed and praised, and’my soul was 
satisfied and peaceful. I did not apprehend at all clearly 
the philosophy of the plan of salvation, but I understood 
enough to warrant confidence and trust in Christ Jesus. 
Faith taught me more in an hour, at conversion, than rea- 
son and instruction had ever taught me in a life-time be- 
fore, and more than reason and study have ever taught 
me since.” 

If there are facts in the universe these are facts cog- 
nized by consciousness. Here is more than agreement in 
dogmatic faith. Here is oneness in spiritual exercises. All 
regenerated souls have passed through something like these 
experiences. Our hearts respond to the recital. How 
much we have—and that of the very best—in common. 
We are in essential accord. We gain confidence in that 
piety which, both in its weakness and in its strength, in its 
defects and in its fullness, is so much like our own. 

Did you ever, far away from the home of your youth, 
meet a stranger, who accidentally disclosed to you that he, 
too, was born and raised in that same neighborhood? With 
what absorbing interest you conversed with him about old 
places, and people. How eagerly you inquired after the 
companions of your childhood and the changes time had 
wrought. How quickly your heart and hospitality were 
opened to that stranger. So, when we talk together about 
those loftier spiritual memories in which we have a common 
knowledge and interest, we are mutually drawn together in 
Christian confidence, friendship, and love. 

The hymns we sing in our inter-denominational gatherings 
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both express and promote harmony in essential doctrines. 
There is no hymn of pure praise to God—and I doubt 
whether we should ever sing any other, as worship (doc- 
trinal songs and narrative ballads are an abomination in the 
sanctuary),—in which all true Christians may not heartily 
join. The harps of our divine poets are all attuned in har- 
mony. There are no discords in their strains. Wesley and 
Toplady may wrangle about predestination and free-will, but 
they are in unison when together they sing, ‘‘ Jesus, lover 
of my soul,” and ‘‘Rock of ages, cleft for me.”” The the- 
ology of the psalmody of our churches is purer and sounder 
than that of our creeds and catechisms. When we can de- 
voutly unite in singing, ‘‘ Jesus! I love thy charming name,” 
or ‘‘ Love divine! how sweet Thou art,’’ we can not hinder 
our hearts from throbbing with the consciousness that, de- 
spite all our differences, we are ‘‘ one in Christ Jesus.” 

When on their knees Christians are all one. The words 
and sentiments of prayer are always in harmony with evan- 
gelical doctrines. The sincere prayers of Christian hearts 
are always orthodox. Every essential doctrine may be pro- 
fessed in prayer, and any article that can not be transmuted 
into a form of prayer is not essential. Even ungodly men, 
in extremity, pray as Christians do. They confess sin, pro- 
fess penitence, acknowledge dependence, and implore mercy 
and help from God. Among Christians of all sects there 
is wonderful harmony between evangelical doctrines and 
prayers. . 

Upon this whole subject I can not more strongly express 
my own sentiments than by these words of Dr. Alexander 
Carson, in his great controversial work on Baptism : ‘‘ Noth- 
ing can be farther from the intention of the following work 
than to widen the breach among Christians of different de- 
nominations, or to minister to the increase of a sectarian 
spirit. There are two extremes which I wish to avoid— — 
on the one hand, a spirit of liberalism, that supposes the 
Christian his own master, and hesitates not to sacrifice the 
commandments of God to the courtesies of religious in- 
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tercourse—on the other, that sort of dogmatism that finds 
all excellencies in its own party, and is reluctant to acknowl- 
edge the people of the Lord in any denomination but its 
own. Liberality of sentiment is not a phrase which I ad- 
mit into my religious vocabulary; for though I love and 
acknowledge all who love the Lord Jesus, I hold myself 
under the law of God, in embracing all the children of God, 
as in forming the articles of my creed. My recognition of 
all Christians I ground on the authority of Jesus. To set 
at naught the weakest of Christ’s little ones, I call not illib- 
eral, but unchristian. To disown those whom Christ ac- 
knowledges is anti-christian disobedience to Christ. 

‘* Many seem to think that zeal for any of the things in 
which Christians differ is inconsistent with zeal for Christian 
union. According, while some, on the one hand, from zeal 
for their peculiarities, are unfriendly to Christian union, 
others, on the other hand, from zeal for Christian union, 
think themselves bound to undervalue and neglect the 
things in which Christians differ. Christian union is not 
founded on perfect agreement with respect to all the will 
of God, but agreement about the truths that unite them to 
Christ. No difference, consistent with this, can really sep- 
arate them.” . . . ‘‘I am united in heart with all who 
are united to Christ.” 
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THE DESIGN OF THE ORDINANCES, 


ARTICLE V. 
THE DESIGN OF THE ORDINANCES. 


BY REV. THOMAS S. BARBOUR. 


Wnhat is the design of the ordinances? The question is 
not often definitely proposed. We have always been used 
to their observance. We readily accept them as belonging 
to the Christian system. Toa novice, however, an inquiry 
of this sort is unavoidable. At first sight the ordinances 
seem arbitrary, almost grotesque in themselves, and incon- 
gruous in a spiritual system. And further thought only 
serves to convince us that Christ must have had some defi- 
nite purpose in engrafting upon Christianity these outward 
rites. He gave them no little prominence. He made them 
of perpetual obligation. So necessary is the inference that 
these ordinances were ordained for a purpose, that with 
those who overlook their true design, belief in the wisdom 
of Christ seems to compel the ascription to them of some 
mystical virtue. Dr. Hovey tells of an interview with a 
distinguished theologian of Berlin, ‘‘who strenuously as- 
serted that the ordinance of baptism must be useless, if it 
be not either a cause or a condition of the new birth.” 
And, in this connection, we discover what is, if possible, a 
yet more decisive proof of design in the ordinances. For 
outward forms, from their very nature, tempt faith to rest 
in them. Christ would not have employed them except to 
do an important service. The conviction is, thus, irresisti- 
ble. The ordinances were designed to serve a definite and 
important end. 

What answer, then, shall we return to our question? 
Shall we say, with some, Baptism is the initiatory rite of the 
Church, valuable chiefly as a means of grace to the one 
baptized? The ordinance would be left arbitrary still. For 
an initiatory ordinance might have been instituted, which 
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should be a means of grace without the use of water. Shall 
we say: The Lord’s-supper was designed to give expression to 
Christian fellowship? The ordinance would be left arbitrary 
‘ still. For Christian fellowship does not require for its ex- 
pression such singular observances as the eating of broken 
bread and the sipping of poured wine. Fellowship is ex- 
pressed in every service of public worship. And why sin- 
gle out fellowship alone, from all the circle of Christian 
duties, for expression in an outward ordinance of perpetual 
force? Are there not other duties of at least equal impor- 
tance? In neither of these cases would the design proposed 
seem to justify the risk involved in the observance of an 
outward ordinance. Clearly, then, these views of the de- 
sign of the ordinances, which are widely prevalent to-day, 
and which have even tinged the thought of members in our 
Baptist Churches, fail to satisfy the requirements of the case. 

Let us clearly mark these requirements. In a spiritual 
system, in connection with spiritual duties, certain outward 
rites are prescribed. There is danger that they will attract 
faith to themselves. Yet great prominence is given them. 
References to them occur in the most sacred connections. 
They are to be observed so long as time shall last; and 
they are just two in number. Clearly, the design which 
they are intended to serve must be a design of vital impor- 
tance, a design which can be accomplished only by outward 
observances, and which can be best accomplished by just 
two outward observances, and by just those two outward 
observances which are prescribed. 

I know not how we may obtain clearer light upon our 
question than by observing the design of outward ceremo- 
nies in general, as employed by God in his dealings with 
his people. In the Jewish system, such ceremonies abound. 
What was their office? Without controversy, they were 
formal exhibitions of truth. The outward rights of Juda- 
ism were rich in spiritual meaning. With marvelous natu- 
ralness and beauty they proclaimed the oneness of God, 
the holiness of God, the demerit of sin, and the necessity 
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for a vicarious sacrifice—in short, all the grand truths which 
are of concern to the sinner. They were outward and visi- 
ble symbols, in condescension to the low spiritual state of 
the people. They were commissioned to teach to the eye 
what the dull heart was prone to forget. From beginning 
to end, such was their office. They were spiritual teachers, 
as truly such as God’s chosen prophets. Is not the con- 
viction natural that outward ordinances, as employed to- 
day, are still spiritual teachers, still formal exhibitions of 
vital truth ? 

We may, perhaps, just here, be interrupted by the ques- 
tion, Why was it necessary to embody Christian truth in 
outward rites? The day of ceremonialism ended with the 
rending of the veil. Why should outward symbols be at 
all retained, however vital the truths symbolized may be? 
We welcome this question as calling into clear light the 
mission which the ordinances were designed to serve. We 
have seen that the explanation of the ceremonial character 
of the Mosaic system is to be found in the fact of the then 
comparative childhood of the race. Men craved simple and 
visible illustrations of truth. That day has passed. Fre- 
quent pilgrimages to a single shrine are no longer needed 
to enable us to remember that ‘‘the Lord our God is one 
Lord.” But a moment’s reflection must convince us that 
there are certain vital truths of Christianity which men still 
are prone to forget, not because their minds are incapable 
of apprehending them, but because their inborn pride 
rebels against them. We must as readily agree that these 
imperiled truths are, essentially, just two in number—the 
vital necessity of regeneration, and the vital necessity of 
an atonement applied to the sinner. The lesson that sal- 
vation is impossibie without regeneration and without an 
applied atonement is, and forever will be, distasteful to 
the natural heart. For it irivolves an assertion of moral 
depravity and moral helplessness which the pride of man 
stubbornly repels. And thus there was danger that the 
plainest Scriptural statement of these vital truths would be 
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misread. This danger is not a matter of mere theory. 
The history of Christian thought and of Church develop- 
ment has too clearly demonstrated it. In the Christian 
Church the doctrines of regeneration and salvation through 


atonement have always been centers of conflict and points. 


of defection. To-day these doctrines are widely repudiated, 
and where they are still asserted the tendency to depreciate 
them is manifest. 

Of the supreme importance of these two truths little 
need be said. Sin has opposed two obstacles to man’s sal- 
vation, his subjective defilement and his objective guilt. 
The remedy for the one difficulty is provided in regenera- 
tion. The remedy for the other difficulty is provided in 
the death of the Son of God and the sinner’s union with 
him. These two imperiled truths, then, constitute the very 
frame-work of Christianity. These preserved, the whole 
fabric will stand. These lost, the whole fabric will crumble. 

So alarming was the peril which threatened Christianity. 
The life of the Church, the hope of the world, were men- 
aced by the prejudice of man. But the foundations of the 
Church were laid by One wise to guard against danger. He 
would commission immortal prophets and commit these im- 
periled truths to their care. He would enshrine these truths 
in outward symbols, that the Church, prone to forget them, 
might see them with its eyes. 

One step more and we have met the full force of this 
conclusion. Do the Christian ordinances give natural ex- 
pression to these imperiled truths? This question, of course, 
involves another, What was the original form of the ordi- 
nances? With regard to the second ordinance all are 
agreed. Christ broke bread and said, ‘‘This is my body.” 
He took wine and said, ‘‘This is my blood.” And his dis- 
ciples ate the bread and drank the wine. Could any thing 
more vividly represent the truth, that ‘‘the new covenant”’ 
is ‘‘in the blood” of Jesus (Luke xxii, 20), and that those 
alone are included in that covenant, who come into vital 
union with him? 
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But what is the first ordinance? The natural limits of 
this discussion will not allow us to turn aside and observe 
the fullness of proof that immersion was the baptism insti- 
tuted by Christ. We might, however, in direct line with 
our discussion, refer to the symbolism of immersion as con- 
trasted with other forms, as joining to the surface meaning 
of the Bible and the testimony of scholars, an argument of 
no little force. But Baptists may safely allow their wit- 
nesses to be called from other ranks than their own; and 
when the testimony of the world’s scholars, of whatever 
land, and of whatever faith, is found so clearly witnessing 
to immersion as the baptism of apostolic days, that the New 


“York Independent affirms, ‘‘ Indeed, on this question there 


is among scholars no difference of opinion whatever,” we 
surely need not refuse to concede to our discussion that 
Christ, in his great commission to his Church, prescribed, 
as the first of its ordinances immersion in water, in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. This 
being so, the first ordinance shows us one wholly buried 
and raised again. Could any thing more vividly represent 
the truth, ‘‘ Ye must be born again ?” 

Such, then, must we regard as the true design of the ordi- 
nances. From the fullness of Christ’s wisdom they are also 
adapted subordinately to serve other ends. But this alone 
satisfactorily explains them. Their work is, by a clear exhi- 
bition of vital truth, to guard the Church of God and secure 
the salvation of the world. The first is set as a sentry at 
the very entrance of the Christian path to say, Let no man 
imagine himself a Christian unless he has been born again. 
The second is stationed throughout the Christian course to 
offer us the frequent reminder, Never imagine yourself a 
Christian, except as you are in living communion with the 
Redeemer. And the two are Christ’s apostles, sent forth 
to proclaim to the Church and to the world the vital neces- 
sity of regeneration and of an applied atonement.* 


* We must disagree with those who regard the death of Christ as the 
object of primary reference in baptism. We must regard reference to 
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That this design fully explains and justifies the ordi- 
nances is evident. It harmonizes with the design of out- 
ward ordinances in the earlier economy. And in the 
importance of the truths proclaimed, the imperative neces- 
sity for their outward expression and the naturalness of 
their representation, the manifest requirements of the case 
are fully satisfied. 

Such being their design, it is clear that the ordinances 
are no longer left arbitrary. Rather, they are of inexpres- 
sible dignity and importance. They were sent forth by the 
Master, even as the apostles were sent forth, to establish 
the truth of God. Their design is one with the design of 
the Christian Church. They are, indeed, the salt of the 
Church, designed to preserve its virtue and its life. 

The testimony of Scripture abundantly confirms the con- 
clusion which we have reached. We must content ourselves 
with a brief reference to this testimony. 

May we not regard 1 John v, 7, 8, as having an impor- 
tant bearing upon the question of the design of the ordi- 
nances? ‘‘ There are three that bear record, the Spirit, the 
water’ (the first ordinance), ‘‘and the blood” (the second 
Christ’s death as subordinate in baptism, by no means undesigned, but not 
primary, as it manifestly is in the second ordinance. For, beside the con- 
siderations at once suggested by our discussion : 

1. The Scripture passages which connect baptism with the death of 
Christ are fewer in number than those which connect it with regeneration, 
and may not unnaturally be explained as suggesting an impressive analogy. 

2. The formula which Christ associated with the first ordinance re- 
quires it be administered, not distinctively in the name of Christ, but in the 
name of the three persons of the Trinity, all of whom, as the Bible teaches, 
share in the work of regeneration. But we are to observe the second ordi- 
nance ‘tin remembrance of Christ.’ 

3- We must believe that the ordinances were designed to express just 
what they do naturally suggest. Now, the second ordinance, zz ztse/f, 
necessarily reminds us of Christ’s death. But baptism, 7 ztse/f, does not do 
this. It is only because, apart from the symbolism of baptism, we are fa- 
miliar with the fact of Christ’s death and resurrection, that we connect this 
fact with baptism. That which baptism in itself suggests is simply the 
burial and rising again of the one baptized. ‘ 


We must, however, insist upon the analogy so clearly noted in the 
Scriptures, as furnishing decisive witness to immersion as apostolic baptism. 
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ordinance—this word suggesting the complete ordinance 
more naturally than any other single term, as indeed it is 
often employed alone in the Scriptures in allusion to the 
death of Christ). ‘*‘As Christ sent out the Spirit to bear: 
witness to the truth [John xv, 26], so he sent out the two 
Christian ordinances.” The passage is, however, regarded 
as of doubtful interpretation. With regard to the signifi- 
cation of the first ordinance, Paul testifies, ‘‘ Therefore we 
are buried with him by baptism, . . . that even so we, 
also, should walk in newness of life’? (Rom.vi, 4); and again, 
(Titus iii, 5), in evident allusion to baptism, he uses the sig- 
nificant words, ‘‘ The washing of regeneration, and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost.”’ So, again, we see the naturalness of 
the expression, ‘‘ Born of water and of the Spirit’’ (John 
iii, v), and of the frequent conjunction of that pregnant term 
‘‘believe”” (which none can illustrate except as they are 
born again), with an allusion to baptism. Our ‘‘ belief” is 
to be tried by this test. With regard to the significance 
of the second ordinance, we find that the cup is to remind 
us that the new covenant is based upon the blood of Jesus 
(1 Cor. xi, 25, and parallel passages). We are commanded to 
observe the ordinance ‘‘in remembrance of Christ” (1 Cor. 
xi, 24). By observing it we ‘‘do show” (a most emphatic 
word) ‘‘the Lord’s death” (1 Cor. xi, 26). And again, 
with manifest reference to the truth symbolized by the 
ordinance, Christ declares: ‘‘ Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in 
you ” (John vi, 53). 

If the conclusion reached in the foregoing discussion be 
just, we can not too strongly emphasize it. It has a deci- 
sive bearing upon questions which to-day are agitating the 
Church. Let us note some of the inferences which obvi- 
ously follow: 

1. The form of the ordinances is their life. For it is 
through their form that they announce the truth which 
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- they are commissioned to proclaim. Alter their form, their 


mission is defeated; they are silent and useless. The ordi- 
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nances are the salt of the Church. Their form is the savor. 
And if the salt have lost its savor, it is thenceforth good for 
nothing. 

2. The question as to who shall observe the ordinances ts of 
vital concern to their integrity. Only as those baptized are 
regenerate, only as those partaking of the Supper are united 
with the Redeemer, do the ordinances witness to the world 
of the need of regeneration, and of an applied atonement. 
To permit others to join in the observance of the ordi- 
nances is clearly to defeat their mission. 

3. The rightful custodians of the ordinances are those to 
whose care the truth ts committed, the members of the Church 
of Christ. Guarding the truth, we are to guard these guard- 
ians of the truth. It need not be said that this duty in no 
sense confers upon the Church legislative powers. Not 
until ‘‘a wise exercise of Christian freedom” may ignore 
or pervert the truth of God may it alter the form of the 
ordinances, or extend their observance to those who will 
stultify their mission. The duty of the Church is as clear 
as it is sacred and exalted. Receiving this priceless legacy 
from the hands of Christ, it is to preserve it inviolate, and 
to transmit it from generation to generation ‘‘ till he come.” 

It remains for us now, as briefly as may be, to consider 
the design of the ordinances, with specific reference to each 
of the two ordinances of the Christian Church—the ordi- 
nance of baptism and the ordinance of the Lord’s-supper. 

The ordinance of baptism, as we have seen; was de- 
signed to teach the vital necessity of regeneration. This 
being so, two inferences are unavoidable. Immersion is 
essential to the ordinance. Those only are to be baptized 
who have been born again. We are thus compelled to the 
conviction that to substitute sprinkling or pouring for im- 
mersion, or to baptize the unregenerate, is entirely to defeat 
the design of baptism. Our foregoing discussion requires 
us to regard the results of this defeating of the design of 
baptism as evil and disastrous. 

1. Zhe ordinance becomes unmeaning and worthless. The 
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‘form being altered, the life of the ordinance is destroyed. 


It remains a dead, unmeaning, and useless appendage of 
the Christian system. 

2. A mystical virtue is ascribed to the ordinance. The 
perverted ordinance is worse than useless. Robbed of its 
meaning, it is left to the sport of superstition. Its very 
strangeness and arbitrariness serve to induce and to foster 
a belief in its magical efficacy. The logic of events too 
clearly attests this. To-day the Romish Church, the Greek 
Church (which, though practicing immersion, retains the 
most grievous form of the perversion of baptism), the Lu- 
theran Church, and no small portion of the Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of Scotland, assert the doctrine of 
Baptismal Regeneration. The doctrine is the logical result 
of their practice. To be sure, in the early Church the doc- 
trinal error preceded the perversion of the ordinances. The 
practice was born of the belief. But the Lutheran Church 
and the Churches of England and Scotland originally refused 
the doctrinal error, while retaining the perverted practice; 
and the child has proved true to the memory of its mother. 
In the more modern Protestant denominations there are not 
wanting many witnesses to the strength of the temptation 
to ascribe to the perverted ordinance something of virtue. 
It is true, of course, that where only the immersion of 
believers is practiced, some may ascribe magical efficacy 
to the ordinance. But to lose sight of the meaning of bap- 
tism is to render the temptation to trust in it well-nigh irre- 
sistible. While to preserve the ordinance inviolate, and to 
hold its design clearly in view, is to subdue any natural 
tendency to ascribe to it mystical virtue. 

3. But the one crowning accusation which our discussion 
compels us to hold against the prevalent perversion of bap- 
tism is, that zt /eaves the Church and the world defenseless 
against a deadly, but fascinating error. For baptism was set 
as a guard against the ready delusion that the sinner has no 
need to be born again. And the perversion of baptism has 
removed this guard. It has hushed the voice of the preacher 
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of regeneration. And the prejudice of the natural heart is 
left undisturbed in its proud attack upon the truth of God, 
the life of the Church, and the hope of the world. Nay, 
more! In infant baptism the delusion that a vital regen- 
eration is unnecessary is fostered. For, as a prominent 
defender of the practice affirms, in infant baptism the unre- 
generate soul is assured that he is in covenant relations 
with God, ‘‘in the sense, that if he does not willingly 
renounce his baptismal engagements, God promises to give 
him, in his own good time, all the benefits of redemption.” 
How easy to flatter one’s self that one has never ‘“‘ willingly 
renounced his baptismal engagements!’”’ And thus it hap- 
pens that delusive words have been put upon the lips of 
this ceremonial preacher. 

The result is not a matter of theory. We look abroad 
upon those lands in which the perversion of baptism has 
held undisturbed sway to find that the need of vital regen- 
eration is generally, if not utterly, forgotten, while in the 
midst of a scene of spiritual desolation the Church of God 
sits in impotency, Nor are we allowed to view this result 
as a product peculiar to foreign soil. No fairer, purer 
Church was ever established than that founded by the 
godly men of early New England. Indeed, the impor- 
tance which they attached to an earnest religious life was 
the single ground of their separation from the Church of 
England. But infant baptism was left to disseminate the 
teaching that the ‘‘ kingdom of Christ is not distinctively 
a kingdom of those who have been renewed by the Holy 
Spirit.” And one. brief century has not passed before 
Christian men are found sadly bewailing the deplorable 
irreligiousness of Christian communities, and the lack of 
proper conception of vital godliness in the Christian 
Church. Godly men arose, men led by the Spirit of God, 
to a clear view of truth. In language plain and strong, 
they asserted the imperative necessity of regeneration. The 
Church was convulsed to its center. It lived again. But 
from its convulsive throes American Unitarianism was born. 
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All but two of the Congregational churches of Boston be- 
came Unitarian. 

Such is the natural result of the perversion of baptism. 
It is true, indeed, that to-day vital godliness and sound doc- 
trine abound in other churches than our own. But, how- 
ever presuming the resulting inference may seem, it is 
impossible to suppress the recollection, that while in early 
New England the churches in which the voice of the preacher 
of regeneration was heard were few and small, since the days 
of the Great Awakening they have been of increasingly com- 
manding influence. May not these churches have had as 
real an influence in conserving the doctrine of others as they 
manifestly have had in modifying the practice of others? 
We may safely challenge any student of history to refute 
the proposition that the moral force of the Church of Christ, 
through any considerable period, has always been propor- 
tioned to the influence of .such as sustained, in its pure 
integrity, this ceremonial guardian of the truth. And yet, 
even now, the fact that the Congregational body confesses 
to the working within its ranks of a strong liberalistic tend- 
ency, is of ominous significance. Let it not for a moment 
be thought that we esteem ourselves of purer Christian 
character than others. But what guarantee has the Church 
that children shall not forget the faith and the piety of their 
fathers ? 

The testimony of the past is clear. To seek to retain 
the Scriptural doctrine of regeneration, without the aid of 
the ordinance appointed to guard it, is to fight against an 
almost insuperable obstacle. One reformed church after 
another has tried the experiment only to meet disastrous 
defeat. To-day, as we turn from viewing the spiritual deso- 
lation left in the track of the perverted ordinance in other 
lands, we discover assured hope of safety for the Church 
and the world only in fidelity to the ordinance of Christ’s 
appointing, the resolute, uncompromising, immortal prophet 
of regeneration. 

As the servant of Christ, grateful for this ally, finds his 
Vol. II, No. 6.—18. 
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mistaken fellow-servants doubly perverting the ordinance, 
leaving it no longer a defense, but a snare—is his duty 
doubtful or plain? Is it of small or of large importance ? 

What now shall be said of the second of the ordinances 
of the Christian Church ? 

The ordinance of the Lord’s-supper, as we have seen, 
was designed to guard the Church and the world from con- 
genial but fatal error by witnessing to union with the Re- 
deemer as affording to the sinner his only hope of escape 
from the penalty of his sin. Manifestly, then, our general 
inferences again assert themselves. The form of the ordi- 
nance is inviolable. Those only are to partake of the Supper 
who are in union with the Redeemer. Upon the Church of 
Christ is laid the sacred duty of guarding the ordinance and 
assisting it to fulfill its mission. 

We might here, as in the case of the first ordinance, 
appeal to history for proof of the disastrous results conse- 
quent upon perversion. Of course, the ptoof must be less 
full in this case, for the second ordinance has met with 
kindlier treatment at the hands of the Church than the 
ordinance of baptism. But here, again, the past grants us 
no room for doubt that to trifle with a Christian ordinance 
is to trifle with Christian truth. It is a fact of no little 
significance that, with the admission of children to the 
Lord’s-supper, in the early history of the Church, there 
grew up a belief in the meritorious efficacy of human works. 
It was not by accident that, when the New England mother 
Church had added to the practice of infant baptism the 
practice of infant communion, American Unitarianism went 
out from her to forget, not alone regeneration, but as well 
the vicarious work of Christ. And the danger that the 
ordinance perverted will itself become a snare, needs no 
sadder illustration than that furnished by the Romish mass. 

But we need not pause longer upon this part of our dis- 
cussion, for the question as to the importance of preserv- 
ing the second ordinance in its integrity can scarcely be 
regarded as a living question in evangelical Christianity to- 
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day. Few Christians would consent toa change in the form 
of the second ordinance. Few Christians would be willing 
to advocate the extending of its observance to those not in 
vital ‘union with the Redeemer. So strangely are the de- 
mands of consistency forgotten! So openly is one of the 
twin ordinances of the Church exalted above the other! 

And yet we may not thus easily dismiss our task of seek- 
ing light upon our duty as regards the second ordinance, 
for the present peculiar situation of evangelical Christianity 
has given birth to a theory unknown until these latter days. 
This theory of open communion starting with the general 
hypothesis, ‘‘ Believers have an original and inalienable right 
to the Lord’s-supper,”’ presents two general postulates as 
defining the duty of Christian Churches. 

1. Baptism, while naturally first among Christian duties, 
is, in no sense, a prerequisite to communion. Love for 
Christ is the single qualification necessary for participation 
in the second ordinance. 

2. A postulate necessarily resulting from the first in its 
practical working. The Church is charged with no respon- 
sibility beyond that of providing the Supper and announc- 
ing its single qualification. The individual alone is respon- 
sible for his action when the Supper has been provided. 

The Church, then, is to include in its invitation to the 
Lord’s-supper ‘‘all who love the Lord Jesus Christ,” and 
is to administer the ordinance to all who choose to accept 
its invitation. Does the design of the ordinances help us 
justly to estimate this modern theory of open communion? 

Manifestly, that design compels us to discard the first 
of the postulates which we have noted, for: 

1. Zo invite the unbaptized to the Lord’s-supper is to jeop- 
ardize the mission of baptism. 

It is clearly essential to the fullest success of that mis- 
sion, that the ordinance of baptism should hold a position 
at the very entrance of the outward Christian life. For it is 
because men, in their natural state, are prone proudly to 
imagine themselves Christians, that the ordinance of bap- 
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tism was instituted. Whoever would regard himself a 
Christian is at once met by God’s Word with the com- 
mand, to-submit to an ordinance, the observing of which 
is to declare, ‘‘I have been born again.” Thus Christ 
would save men from delusion. Thus he would guard the 
Christian profession against the intrusion of the unregen- 
erate. Manifestly, then, it is of the first importance that 
baptism be kept at the very entrance of the outward Chris- 
tian life, as first among Christian duties, as the very test 
of a Christian hope. 

Even the ordinance of the Lord’s-supper may not be 
allowed to precede baptism. For, though this ordinance 
reminds the soul of the need of trust in the Redeemer, 
thus witnessing to a vital truth easily forgotten, yet the 
natural heart easily mistakes what is meant by this. It 
readily calls mere sentiment trust in the Savior. The sec- 
ond ordinance, beyond the general support which, together 
with the first ordinance, it lends to Christian truth, seems 
especially designed to remind the Christian of his need of 
continual abiding in Christ. For this reason it is repeatedly 
to be observed. But the first ordinance, offering once for 
all a clear practical challenge, stands as the true sentinel 
of the Christian profession. We find, then, a reason why, 
as all agree, the Scriptures present baptism as, zaturally, first 
of the ordinances; why they so closely join the ordinance 
with the first act of faith, as aturally first among Christian 
duties. It is because baptism presents to the soul a de- 
mand for that radical, practical, fruitful change, through 
which one enters the Christian life. That which all concede 
natural the mission of the ordinances pronounces essential. 

Now the theory of open communion must be condemned, 
because it permits the indefinite postponing, or even the 
entire ignoring of the duty of baptism. It thus permits 
men to enter the Christian profession unchallenged. It 
publicly recognizes as Christians those who are declin- 
ing to meet the appointed test. It removes the sentinel 
set by Christ at the entrance of the Christian pathway 
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away from his proper station to some uncertain point, 
where men may never meet him, and where his office may 
thus be idle. 

The theory of open communion, then, threatens indi- 
rectly to accomplish just. what the prevalent perversion of 
baptism effects directly, the removal of the safeguard pro- 
vided for the Church and for the world in the ordinance 
of baptism. To restore this safeguard is the distinctive 
mission of Baptist churches. For a Baptist Church, then, 
to practice open communion is, with one hand to undo the 
work which, distinctively, it attempts with the other. 

It may, perhaps, be well te pause, just here, to remark 
the fallacy of the reasoning of those who, while conceding 
baptism as prerequisite to communion, are yet disposed to 
raise the question, May not our invitation include such per- 
sons as have submitted to the perverted form of baptism 
and honestly believe that they have been baptized? Were 
baptism only an arbitrary observance we might, perhaps, 
entertain this suggestion. But that which at once repels it 
is, that what the safety of the Church and the world re- 
quires as precedent to participation in the second ordinance 
is not honesty, not a spirit of obedience, not some cere- 
mony, but a ceremony which witnesses to the vital necessity 
of regeneration. 

The question which we have here to decide is a very 
simple one. We may, and we do, acknowledge the hon- 
esty of our brethren. We grant that God recognizes their 
honesty. But have they submitted to Christ’s test? Can 
the broadest charity enable us to recognize their act as at 
all fulfilling the design for which Christ instituted the ordi- 
nance of Christian baptism? We do not exclude them from 
the Supper. We voice the only invitation which the mis- 
sion of Christ’s ordinances allows his servants to extend. 
By their own course, however conscientiously taken, they 
have excluded themselves from the number of those whom 
an invitation consistent with the design of the ordinances 
miay include. 
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But, 2. The practice of inviting the unbaptized to the 
Lord’s-supper logically leads to a formal renouncing of the dis- 
tinctive doctrine and work of Baptist Churches. 

‘‘If baptism be not prerequisite to communion, why is 
it prerequisite to Church membership?” is the question 
which must uneasily haunt every thoughtful open commun- 
ionist. Robert Hall’s indignant challenge may easily alter 
a single term and lose none of its specious force. ‘* What 
charter hath Christ given the Church to exclude those from 
her society who may be admitted to heaven? No man or 
set of men are entitled to prescribe, as an indispensable con- 
dition of [communion] Churah membership, what the New 
Testament has not enjoined as a condition of salvation.” 
It is not to be wondered at, then, that already the open com- 
munion Baptist churches of England receive from other 
churches to their own membership those who have known 
no other baptism than the application of water in infancy, 
and that our own Free Baptist churches even now admit, 
in some cases, to ‘‘half membership,” in others to full mem- 
bership, those who have never submitted to true Christian 
baptism. That this practice tends directly to a restoring 
of the perverted form of baptism is manifest. That even 
with this the practice of inviting the unbaptized to the 
Lord’s-supper would not reach its full logical development, 
is equally evident. A Baptist Church, embracing the prac- 
tice of open communion, need only be logically consistent 
to be left destitute of even the smallest relic of the ordi- 
nance from which it borrows its name. The two doc- 
trines, ‘‘True Christian baptism a sacred ordinance of the 
Church,” and ‘‘True Christian baptism prerequisite to 
communion,” are sister truths. Destroy the second, the 
first will pine and die. 

The practice of open communion, then, is amenable tc 
every accusation which may be brought against the preva- 
lent perversion of baptism. If there be any thing harmful 
in this perversion of baptism, if Baptist churches have any 
excuse for existence, then does duty to Christ and to the 
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world require us to hold inviolate the natural order of the 
ordinances. 

We are brought now to the second of the postulates, by 
which the Church is asked to shape its practice. 

The design of the ordinances requires us at once to _ 
discard: this postulate. For the application of the principle 
affirmed in the second postulate would entirely defeat the mission 
of the second ordinance. 

This ordinance, as we have seen, was designed to guard 
the Church and the world, by witnessing to the vital neces- 
sity of union with the Redeemer. 

We found, as a manifest inference from this design, that 
those only may partake of.the Supper who are in union with 
the Redeemer. Just as the witness of baptism to regen- 
ration ceases when the unregenerate are baptized, so the 
language of the second ordinance grows confused and un- 
meaning when those not vitally united with Christ partake 
of the Supper. The importance of Church discipline, of 
course, here comes into clear light. But the accusation 
which must be brought against the practice of open com- 
munion is that, while it differs from infant baptism, in that 
it does not designedly extend the observance of the second 
ordinance to those who stultify its mission, it practically 
accomplishes just this fatal result. For it welcomes to the 
Supper all who imagine themselves Christians. But men’s 
hearts are prejudiced. Feeling or transient impulse is mis- 
taken for piety. Low ideas of what being a Christian is are 
fostered by the open teaching of many churches to-day. 
And so faithfully have these teachings been received, that 
many would regard the very question, Are you a Christian? 
insulting. Moreover, the practice of open communion per- 
mits those to partake of the Supper who are manifestly un- 
worthy, those, indeed, whose deliberate purpose is to annoy 
the Church, and to make of the ordinance a farce. No 
more striking commentary on the practical working of the 
open communion theory could be asked than that furnished 
by the Free Baptist body at their General Conference, held 
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in 1877, with the Church in Fairport, New York. The sixth 
article of the Report of the Committee on Doctrine reads 
as follows: 

“We believe it to be the duty of all Christians, as such, to partake 
of the sacrament. We also affirm that our: pastors and churches can, 
and should, withhold the elements of the eucharist from any and all 
persons who are known to be unworthy.” 

At first the resolution passed. But it was afterward re-con- 
sidered, because tt conceded all that was claimed by the regular 
Baptist body. Is the Church, in proclaiming truth, to be 
left thus at the mercy of the world? Is the Church to per- 
mit, or invite, the world to drown the voice of the second 
ordinance? Manifestly, our third general inference from the 
design of the ordinances is of supreme importance. The 
responsibility of guarding the ordinance, and assisting it to 
fulfill its mission, rests with the Church of. Christ. Those 
alone in whom careful Christian judgment discovers true 
faith in the Redeemer should be permitted to join in the 
observance of the second ordinance. This high responsi- 
bility the Church can not escape. To betray it is com- 
pletely to defeat the mission of the second ordinance. By 
as much, then, as the design for which Christ instituted the 
second ordinance is important, by so much is the practice 
of open communion condemnable. 

Such is the clear verdict of the design of the ordinances 
upon the theory of open communion. 

We are, of course, unable to read from history the 
results accomplished by the practice of open communion. 
The error is but a child. It has been entertained by only 
an inconsiderable portion of the Church. But the analogy 
offered in history, by the results accomplished through the 
perversion of baptism, warns us to anticipate for the defeat- 
ing of the mission of a Christian ordinance the most serious 
and melancholy results. 

Are we unduly fearful in apprehending, for the practice 
of open communion, zf universally adopted, such a work 
as this ? 
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The Church gradually becomes secularized. Church 
members sit at the Lord’s table side by side with men. 
from the world. Their minds~are familiarized with the 
thought that Christians may not unnaturally be without 
Church connection. Distinctions between the Church and 
the world thus become obscured, and a lower idea of. what 
is essential: to Christian character is begotten within the 
Church. Qualifications for membership are correspond- 
ingly lowered. This effect and its cause, of course, react 
upon each other with continually increasing force. Church 
discipline, being ineffectual, through its inability to refuse 
one a seat with the Church, in the enjoyment of what 
is deemed its highest privilege, grows into disuse, to be 
finally abandoned. The delusion, that trust in the Re- 
deemer is only a sentiment, such as almost all share, is 
fostered and inculcated; by the presence, at the Supper, of 
those ignorant of vital trust in Christ. All doctrinal truth 
relating to the distinction between the Christian and the 
natural man is obscured. And, at last, no cherished con- 
victions being left to restrain men, xo Scripturally constituted 
Church being left to shame men, the evil hastens to its final 
consummation. The Church becomes an open organization, 
free to all men of respectably moral life. 

Meanwhile, the leaven has been at work without the 
Church. Here its immediate effect is to beget increasing 
confidence in those cherishing a delusive hope, by welcom- 
ing them to a sacred Christian ordinance. Church mem- 
bership now offers no peculiar advantages. The expense 
attending it renders it undesirable. Traditional custom 
resists the full influence of this; but it resists it with con- 
stantly diminishing success. From indifference to the privi- 
lege of Church membership men pass to indifference to all 
Gospel truth and all Gospel institutions. 

Extremely liberal notions are in the air, even in the 
present day. It is proclaimed from the house top that 
Christianity is, not organization, not ordinances, not a creed, 
not truth, but a life. Every hamlet testifies to a growing 
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disposition to throw off the restraints of any connection 
with Gospel institutions, and to a growing spirit of easy 
confidence that all is well—with no attendance upon public 
worship, with no reading of the Bible, with no prayer, with 
nothing beyond a vague intention to do about right. That 
which resists this spirit and renders it uneasy in its confi- 
dence is the preponderating influence of such churches as 
assert a broad distinction between the Church and the 
world. Let this testimony cease, confidence grows bold, 
and the world is lulled into fatal slumber. It thus happens 
that when the Church is ready to receive the world, the 
world has lost desire to be received by the Church. The 
Church may live, for a time, a starveling life; but, at last, 
like the association led by the religious teacher of Masonic 
Temple, it vanishes into thin air. 

Are these wild fancies? They are only prophecies. But 
history is our prophet. Results, as tremendous, as deadly, 
though differing in their final consummation, through the 
modifying influence of the union of Church and state, have 
followed the perversion of baptism. Jt zs not safe to sub- 
vert the mission of the Christian ordinances. They are arteries 
of the Church. Lay open the ordinances, the life-blood 
of the Church will swiftly be drained. 

It ought constantly to be borne in mind that the theory 
of open communion has never yet been given a broad field 
for a fair exhibition of its work. Wherever it has worked 
its natural effects have been largely neutralized and corrected 
by the influence of Scripturally guarded churches. Set free, 
made universal, it would prove no less malignant a foe than 
the perversion of baptism, when unresisted, has proved. 
Infant baptism, open communion are twin errors, alike 
seductive, alike deadly. The theory of open communion is 
alluring. It promises to heal all differences for the Church. 
It rattles of brotherly love and sympathy. It beguiles gen- 
erous souls; but it is a false prophet. It comes to us in 
sheep’s clothing ; but inwardly it is a ravening wolf. 


‘Aliud in lingua promptum, aliud clausum in pectore.” 
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It is deeply to be regretted that the simple design of the 
Lord’s-supper, as announced in the Word of God (1 Cor. 
xi, 26), has been so generally forgotten. Much is said of 
communion as a privilege. It zs a privilege. But just so 
to be baptized is a privilege, and to preach the truth of 
Christ is a privilege. Are we, therefore, warranted in per- 
mitting men to proclaim error, or in baptizing the unregen- 
erate? But, by far the most mischievous of prevalent 
errors concerning the second ordinance is that which regards 
it as designed to give expression to Christian fellowship. 
A wholly subordinate and incidental office of the ordinance 
is thus exalted into main prominence. This error is the cor- 
ner-stone of the theory.of open communion. The elaborate 
argument of Robert Hall collapses at once when this prem- 
ise is broken. It is unquestionable that, among Baptists, 
defection to open communion principles is always due to 
this mistaken notion. If the idea were sound, our practice 
might be as broad as our sympathies. We might, with Mr. 
Beecher, extend our invitation to all who have any desire to 
lead a Christian life, for our sympathy extends to them all. 

But, as we have seen, the expression of Christian fel- 
lowship can not be the chief design of the ordinance. This 
truth we can not too earnestly emphasize. The second 
ordinance is only incidentally an expression of fellowship. 
It is primarily an exhibition of truth. This being so, be- 
cause our brethren have perverted one ordinance shall we 
pervert the other? Because they have removed one safe- 
guard from the Church shall we remove another? We 
acknowledge the honesty of our brethren. But we deplore 
their mistake. We reach out to them cordial hands of fel- 
lowship. In all that concerns fellowship alone, we heartily 
join them. We meet with them in union gatherings, we 
pray with them, we recognize their Christian characier. 
Often we revere them. But shall we be false to our Mas- 
ter, that we may salute our brother? 

The simple principle by which our practice must be 
determined, is this: The two Christian ordinances are designed 
to exhibit Christian truth, and to invite to participation in the 
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second ordinance any besides those who, after faithful examina- 
tion by the Church, have submitted to the first ordinance is to 
emperil that truth. 

It is charged against Baptists, and assumed as a conceded 
thing, that the peculiar principles for which they contend 
concern only formal observances. Says one critic, on the 
occasion of a recent defection from our ranks, ‘‘They are 
confessedly subordinate points, points which do not mate- 
rially affect the preaching of the Gospel or its efficacious 
power in the formation of Christian character.” If the 
charge were just Baptists might still say ‘something with 
regard to the duty and the safety of implicit obedience to 
Christ. But are the principles for which we contend unim- 
portant? Of their importance we may not hope to con- 
vince religious eclectics; but we may answer, If the work 
of Jesus Christ is important, these principles are important. 
If it is grand to stand for the truths which the Son of God 
sealed with his blood, it is grand to stand for the Christian 
ordinances. They are inseparably joined with the life of 
Christian truth, and not one whit less care must be used to 
preserve the ordinances in their purity than to preserve the 
purity of the pulpit of the Church of God. Nay; rather, 
greater care is demanded. These are preachers whose voice 
speaks through the world and speaks through the ages. 
They are Christ’s own preachers, appointed by his own lips 
to their high office; an apostleship which has need of no 
succession, but which itself is to abide with the Church to the 
end of time. The principles for which we contend are not 
of mere ritual observance. They do affect, vitally affect, 
the development of Christian character. They do affect, 
vitally affect, the progress of the kingdom of our Master. 
They do affect, vitally affect, the eternal welfare of the 
souls for whom he died. 

Are we asked, then, in aught to alter the ordinances? 
The voice of God forbids it! True brotherly love forbids 
it! Regard for generations yet unborn forbids it! As 
Christians, our duty is clear. As Baptists, ours is a lofty 
mission ; for that which we guard is the sa/t of the Church. 
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ARTICLE VI, 
THE ROCK THAT FOLLOWED THEM. 


BY REV. H. A. SAWTELLE, D. D. 


I wisH to maintain that the rock which Moses smote at 
Meribah in Horeb, in the sight of the elders, and from 
which the waters gushed out, literally followed or accom- 
panied the children of Israel in their wilderness journeyings. 

It seems to me that the language of Paul, in the tenth 
chapter of 1 Corinthians, declares this simple fact, incredi- 
ble as it may appear to many. Paul says of the fa- 
thers, that ‘‘they drank of that spiritual rock that followed 
them ;” or rather, as the Greek demands, ‘‘ following them,” 
as a continual or customary act. This is the plain state- 
ment of an inspired apostle. ‘‘It is hardly possible here, 
without doing violence to the words and construction,” says 
Alford, ‘‘to deny that the apostle has adopted the tradi- 
tion current among the Jews, that the sock followed the 
Israelites in their journeyings, and gave forth water all 
the way.” : 

The fact that the rock is called spiritual, in Paul’s state- 
ment, by no means casts a doubt upon this position. So is 
the meat, or manna, spoken of in the same connection, 
called spiritual. But the manna was a material food, visi- 
ble and tangible, and was literally eaten by the people. The 
drink, too, is called spiritual; nevertheless, it was a material 
water, that quenched the people’s bodily thirst. The truth 
is, the apostle is recalling literal events and objects in Is- 
rael’s miraculous history. He says: ‘‘I would not have 
you ignorant how that all our fathers were under the cloud, 
and all passed through the sea; ‘‘two outward historical 
facts ;’’ and did all eat of the same spiritual meat ’’—that is, 
of the manna sent down from heaven—‘‘and did all drink 
of the same spiritual drink’”’—that is, of the water as mirac- 
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ulously given as was the manna—‘‘for they drank of that 
spiritual rock that followed them.” Now, I contend that 
if, on account of the adjective spiritual, or for any other 
reason, you can deny that the rock is the literal one that 
Moses smote, then you can explain away all the historical 
instances or objects in the connection. Literal cloud, sea, 
manna, and water call for literal rock. Why was the manna 
called spiritual? Doubtless for two reasons: First, because 
it was given by the miracle-working divine Spirit ; and, sec- 
ondly, because it typified or represented the spiritual verity, 
the true bread that came down from heaven, Christ him- 
self. So, indeed, was the rock that Moses smote called 
spiritual, first, because it was wrought upon by the miracle- 
working divine Spirit; and, secondly, because it was a rep- 
resentation of Christ. It was a literal rock, but was a type 
of spiritual things. Paul applies the term spiritual to a 
literal body; may he not also apply it to a literal rock ? 
But says one, Does not Paul himself tell us what the 
rock is? Does he not say it was Christ? Is it not then 
the pre-existent Christ, and not any literal rock, which Paul 
says followed the people? So Dr. Hodge claims. He ad- 
mits that the meat is the manna, and the drink is the 
water, but asserts that the expression about the rock is 
wholly figurative! He seems’to be conscious that this inter- 
pretation gives a tremendous wrench to the passage, in the 
sudden leap from literal manna and water to a figurative 
rock, and he concedes that thus the term spiritual, as 
applied to the rock, must have a different sense from that 
which it has as applied to the manna and water. He says 
that as applied to the manna and water it expresses their 
supernatural origin; but as to the rock, it expresses its 
supernatural mature; a difference of sense practically infinite. 
Is Paul, is any sober writer, likely so greatly to change the 
meaning of words and the manner of speech in the same 
brief passage? A common law of language suggests an 
altogether different purpose of the expression, ‘‘ And that 
rock was Christ.” There is a picture of Washington on the 
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wall of my room. A foreigner enters and pointing to the 
picture, says, Who is that? I answer, That is Washing- 
ton. Every one feels that this is a natural way of speak- 
ing, and that precisely the same ideas are conveyed as if 
my visitor had said, Who is represented by that picture? 
and I had answered, That represents Washington. Again, 
and again, and again, in human speech, the word zs, in such 
connections, has the force of typifies, stands for, represents, 
or zs vepresented by. The Scripture gives instances, not a 
few, of this method of speech. When the disciples asked 
Jesus to declare unto them the interpretation of the parable 
of the tares, he said he that soweth the good seed zs the 
Son of man, the field zs the world, etc., meaning that the 
sower in the parahle represented the Son of man, and the field 
represented the world. Paul, in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
refers to the bond woman and free woman, and says, ‘‘ These 
are the two covenants,” meaning these represent the two 
covenants; and then he adds, ‘‘ This Hagar zs Mount Sinai 
in Arabia, answering to Jerusalem which now is;” as if he 
had said this Hagar is a figure of Mount Sinai, or stands 
for it. The same manner or principle® of language occurs, 
as we understand of course, in the formulas of the Lord’s- 
supper, on which I need not dwell. And I think it is 
precisely the same usage of language that we have in the 
words, ‘‘ And that rock was Christ.’”’ That rock, that rock 
in the wilderness, from which the water came, represents 
Christ; it is his emblem or figure. See that and you see 
what stands for Christ,—not for the pre-existent Logos, 
but for Christ as he now is, the Anointed One, the Mes- 
siah. If Paul means, as Dr. Hodge alleges, that the Israel- 
ites in drinking drank literally from Christ without asserting 
any thing about the rock that Moses smote, then just as 
well we may say that Hagar was literally the mountain, and 
the bread of the Supper is literally Christ’s body. 

The question might arise, How is it, then, that Paul 
tells us what the rock typified, and says nothing in this way 
of the manna and the water? Because the manna had 
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already been. fully explained as typifying Christ in the 
known language of Christ himself; and he had shown the 
water, at least water in general, to be a symbol of the Holy 
Spirit. But what did that rock that followed the people 
symbolize? Paul throws in a crisp remark that gives help- 
ful, perhaps needed, light upon that point. And what a 
shining, suggestive word it is in-the midst of his historical 
recollection. From that point we know—and how it in- 
structs and refreshes the spiritual mind to know—that not 
only the meat represents Christ, and the drink his Spirit, 
but also that the rock itself from which the drink came isa 
divinely chosen figure of Christ, for Christ, like the rock, 
gives forth the water for man’s thirst. He must be smitten 
in order to give it, and he goes with his people from station 
to station. 

Let us now turn to the Old Testament record of the 
wilderness journeyings, to find there what may confirm, or 
at least harmonize with, the view thus far maintained as to 
the movement of the rock which Moses smote. 

Who has not seen, in children’s books, a picture of 
Moses smiting the tock? He is represented as standing 
before the outcropping rock of the side of a mountain, with 
the rod in his hand, and the water gushing obediently to 
its stroke already inflicted. The picture, of course, has just 
about the same authority as the capital letter with which 
the printers have begun the word rock in the record of 
Paul already discussed ; nevertheless it has helped to: fasten 
in our minds a certain conception of the smitten rock, as 
if it were the immovable part of a mountain: I do not 
know of any thing, however, in the Old Testament narra- 
tives, that demands this particular conception. The term 
rendered rock in the narrative of the first smiting at Re- 
phidim, enters into Isaiah’s expression of the ‘‘stone of 
stumbling” and Job’s phrase of the ‘‘stones of the brooks.” 
The term rendered rock in the account of the smiting many 
years later in the wilderness of Zin, corresponds to zetpa in 
Greek and sé/ex in Latin, and may, as these words suggest, 
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be the name of a rock that is movable, but yet once, it 
it may be, forming a part of a fixed crag or mountain. 
Both terms bring to our minds most neturally, no doubt, 
the idea of a great rock, but do not forbid the idea of a 
detached rock. 

Now is there any thing in the Old Testament accounts 
favoring the view that this rock, which may have been a 
detached rock, followed the journeying people? There are 
points in the narrative of the second smiting, in the wilder- 
ness of Zin, that to my mind are muclf in favor of this 
view, the view that Paul has so evidently sanctioned. 

Many years had elapsed since Moses brought water out 
of the rock at Rephidim. The people had been long led 
about for their trial and instruction. They have come to 
Kadesh. There was no water for the congregation, for cat- 
tle, or for plant. The people violently complain. Moses 
and Aaron are in a dire strait, and fall on their faces at the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation. The Lord 
appeared in a mass of glory and said to Moses, ‘‘Take the 
rod,”” most naturally the rod he had used when the people 
cried for water before, ‘‘and gather thou the assembly to- 
gether, thou and Aaron thy brother, and speak ye unto the 
rock before their eyes ; and it shall give forth his water.” 
‘*The rock that is before their eyes.”” This expression 
seems to mark a rock well known to the people, and stand- 
ing in some:close relation to them; a rock in their presence, 
as it were a familiar witness. Then the water it is to give 
forth is spoken of as his water, as if it were water charac- 
teristically belonging to that particular rock, peculiar to it, 
and at some time more or less habitually given by dt. Now, 
if by the facile power of God the rock, smitten by Moses at 
Rephidim, had gone with the people, always standing before 
the camp when they halted, giving forth water when needed, 
as constantly as the manna was given from heaven, but just 
now, for some unknown cause, withholding its usual supply, 
all this, and just this, would not only harmonize with the ac- 


count I have read, but best explain some of its peculiar 
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expressions. The references to the rock before the people’s 
eyes, and to its own water would seem in the highest 
degree natural. 

But, again, it is further said in the same account, that 
Moses took the rod and gathered the people before the 
rock, and having petulantly chided the people, lifted up his 
hand, and with his rod he smote the rock twice. The Lord 
was displeased with him; and why? Because, as we are 
told, he did not believe God, to sanctify him in the eyes of 
the people, or as it is elsewhere said, because he rebelled 
against God’s commandment in the desert of Zin. He 
showed an impatient spirit towards the people; but in what 
point did he disobey God’s commandment; in what did he 
act as if he believed not God? It was in smiting the rock 
once and even twice, when God had only told him to speak 
to the rock. He violated the strict terms of God’s charge 
to him. If God says, smite, he means smite; but if he 
says speak, he means speak, and neither Moses nor any 
other has any discretion to alter the command. This Moses 
sorely learned. 

But why did God now say to him, speak to the rock, 
when he had said smite it, in the first instance, when the 
people were at Rephidim? If it were the same rock, that 
had been before smitten, then we should hardly expect any 
act to be authorized that would mark a second opening. 
The one fissure would naturally be sufficient according to 
the divine law of economy. But if it were not the same 
rock, then we should expect it to be now smitten the same 
as the other had been, if water was to be brought miracu- 
lously frem it. But he only said, speak to it. Moreover, 
on the supposition that it was the same rock, bit not 
otherwise, there is a still more cogent reason why God 
would not have it smitten. It was a type of Christ. That 
rock was Christ. Christ was not smitten under the Father’s 
direction but once; the rock ought not to be. Hence God 
said, in the second instance, speak to it. And Moses’s 
smiting the rock as he did in that second case, in his own 
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willfulness, has its antitype, if at all, in that act of back- 
sliding believers that crucifies the Son of God afresh, and 
puts him to an open shame. 

If the rock of the wilderness, giving forth water, is a 
type of Christ as the giver of the Spirit, then we should 
look for only one rock; and when it said that rock, that 
particular rock was Christ, which of the two is meant, if there 
were two? All these considerations favor the view that the 
rock at Kadesh was the same one as that at Rephidim, 
and, if so, that it had, by God’s secret impulse, followed 
the people. 

Paul’s statement and the Mosaic narrative being what it 
is, in relation to this subject, it is pleasant and surely 
somewhat assuring to find the old Jewish tradition dis- 
tinctly and uniformly asserting that the rock of Rephidim 
followed the people. -This is conceded even by those who 
reject the view maintained in this paper. ‘‘Such,”’ says 
Dr. Hodge, ‘‘was the tradition of the Jews, as is abun- 
dantly proved by the quotations from their writings [made] 
by Wetstein, Schoettgen, and Lightfoot. According to the 
local tradition, as old at least as the Koran, the rock smit- 
ten by Moses was not part of the mountain, but a detached 
rock.”’ Alford quotes Rabbi Solomon as saying of the 
rock, ‘‘ Per omnes quadraginta annos erat tts puteus,’’ and cites 
from the Bammidbar Rabba, ‘‘ Quo modo comparatus fut 
tlle puteus? Fuit sicut petra, sicut alveus apum, et globosus, 
et volutavit se, et ivit cum ipsis in itineribus ipsorum. Cum 
vexilla ponerent, et tabernaculum staret, illa petra venit, et con- 
sedit in atrio tentorit.”” 

It is well known that Erasmus, Beza, Estius, Grotius, 
Lightfoot, Calvin, Henry, and others maintained that the 
water and not the rock continued to follow the people; that 
the stream gushing from the stationary rock in the first in- 
stance continued to flow, and follawed the people as they 
journeyed, supplying whatever need there might be. When 
the matter of a channel is considered, and the varieties of 
high and low ground over which the people journeyed, it is 
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easy to understand that this supposes a far more complex 
and unlikely miracle than that of the simple rock following 
them. Besides, as Alford says, we have the plain asser- 
tion, representing matter of physical fact, that they drank 
of that spiritual vock that followed them. The following is 
predicated of the rock and not the water. Does it seem an 
extraordinary and incredible miracle that God should move 
along the rock with the progress of the people? No whit 
more so, it seems to me, than the moving of the fiery 
or cloudy pillar before the camp, or the almost daily giving 
of the manna from heaven. After a day’s journey and a 
night’s rest was it any more wonderful for the people to 
awake to see the once smitten rock before their eyes than 
to see the ground covered with the manna. May not God’s 
miracle to supply water for thirst be as great, and as con- 
stantly great, as his miracle to furnish food for hunger. 
The people were surrounded with miracle, they themselves 
were a miracle—the moving stone would simply comport 
with the great miraculous history the people were daily 
recording. 

Why, in God’s plan, did he have the literal rock follow 
the people? It was that the people might have in that rent 
rock before their eyes, whether giving water or not, a daily 
rebuke of their unbelief and complaints, and a daily witness 
of the power and mercy of God in their behalf. For this 
it must be kept before their eyes. And it was a daily seal 
upon the call of Moses as the commander of the people. 
But it was for us also, that we might the more vividly 
realize that we have a Savior whose wounds are a witness to 
at once our sin and our salvation, whose Spirit is ever at 
hand at our word of faith, and who is with us always, even 
to the end of the world. 
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Books—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Studies in Theism. By BorpEN P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in 
Boston University, and author of ‘*The Philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer.’’* 

Tuts book, as its title implies, is a series of papers on vital 
questions in philosophy, and contains a promise of a more thor- 
ough and systematic work on the same subjects in the near future. 
It deals with problems as to the nature of knowledge, of the ma- 
terial world, of the human soul, and of the relation of God, both 
to the world and to truth and righteousness. Though the ques- 
tions are deep and difficult, and the author never shrinks from 
an attempt to follow an adversary into any depth or difficulty, 
or, in fact, to invite friend and foe alike to follow him into such, 
he is never dull, and rarely, if ever, obscure. He does not pro- 
fess to be original as to ‘‘substance of doctrine,” but only as to 
mode of apprehension and presentation, an echo, but an echo 
with individuality. He certainly has a right to make this claim. 
He has a clear eye and a sharp pen. It would be difficult to 
find a clearer and more forcible exhibition of many of the falla- 
cies of the current anti-theistic teaching of the day, and his 
power in construction is not less than in destruction. He does not 
declare absolutely for the pantheistic view of the material universe, 
yet he throughout favors that view, and directs his reasoning to 
its support. He believes it possible to maintain the substantial 
existence of finite persons in distinction from God, while de- 
nying the substantial existence of all the rest of creation, if, in- 
deed, it be proper to speak of the rest as a creation. His 
attempt to maintain this view is very interesting, but not satisfac- 
tory. And we could wish that in this and in the other discus- 
sions the author had treated with more respect those who differ 
with him. Ear-cuffing may, perhaps, have its place, but its place 
is not in a philosophical discussion, and its use is not to enlighten 
or convince, especially as to such problems. It is, perhaps, easy 
to see how he has been tempted to it, but no reader can doubt 
that it would be far better for the author and his aim to resist the 
temptation. This promised work will be awaited with much in- 

*New York: Phillips & Hunt; Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 
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terest, and we can not but hope that it will be free from the de- 
fect just noted, and also from a certain occasional flippancy or 
smartness of manner, which is out of place in any work, and 
much more in one onsuch themes. But, notwithstanding any crit- 
icism which may be justly made on the work, it is one of signal 
ability and value, and gives promise of better and greater things 
to come. 





Seeley’s Hickock’s Moral Science. 


Tuis is a book of about three hundred pages. The publish- 
ers, Ginn & Heath, of Boston, have done their part well, giv- 
ing us convenient size, firm paper, and clear, plain type. 

The work is divided into two parts, 1. Pure Morality, 2. 
Positive Authority. Under the first part are two divisions, (1), 
Duties to mankind, and (2), Duties to others than mankind, in- 
cluding (2) Duties to Nature and (4) Duties to God. 

The Second Part contains three principal divisions ; (1), Civil 
Government, (2), Divine Government, and (3), Parental Govern- 
ment. As to the analysis of Part Second the author states that 
mere legality introduces us to the consideration of Political or 
Civil Government; complete loyalty to the consideration of the 
Divine Government; while the two co-ordinated contemplate Pa- 
rental Government. 

The association of moral maxims with the general and special 
divisions of Part First is quite pleasing and will prove helpful to 
the student. The maxim will suggest the discussion that follows it. 

There is no over-analysis, such as teachers speak of in con- 
nection with Gregory’s Christian Ethics.. The comparatively 
large space given to the state and the citizen in their mutual du- 
ties will meet with marked favor, and no less the attention paid 
to inter-state and international interests and relations. 

As to the doctrinal deliverances of the work, it may be said 
that while many, possibly most, will be accepted without question 
by students of ethics, others will be unhesitatingly rejected. 

And first as to the key of the whole treatise—‘‘ The Ground 
of Moral Science.” The author says: ‘‘ The law is written upon 
man’s inner being, and requires him to do what is due to reason 
for no other reason than that it is reason which requires it. The 
Shekinah in his own bosom compels respect for its majesty and 
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authority, and he feels bound alone by himself to sacrifice appe- 
tite and subdue sense, and subject the body to the worthiness of 
Spirit.” 

We prefer a very different statement. The nature of God and 
not the reason of man is the proper ground of moral obligation. 
Reason is not ultimate, the divine nature is. The Shekinah that 
rested upon the tabernacle as the symbol of the I am is surely a 
worthier object of regard than the Shekinah in the bosom of man. 

Again, quite in keeping with the author’s explanation of ‘*‘ the 
ground of moral science” is his definition of the ultimate rule of 
right. His language is, ‘‘the reasonable rule is the right rule, 
and it is right for no other reason than that it is reasonable.” 

The general criticism of this explanation is that it loses sight 
of moral distinctions; it fails to recognize the difference between 
the unreasonable and the immoral—between folly and wicked- 
ness. The undignified is not necessarily the immoral, nor is the 
dignified always the right. In the language of a writer in the 
Princeton Review for 1854, ‘‘ what I do out of regard for my own 
dignity can never rise into a sphere of moral excellence.” 

With the account of the origin of the state all right-minded 
thinkers will agree. ‘‘It is not a voluntary compact.” It is 
rather ‘‘a condition of life into which men are born. Man is 
by nature, as Aristotle terms him, ‘a creature living in states.’” 
When the discussion reaches the relation of the state to religion, 
a Baptist Review must be allowed to enter at least a mild protest. 

We fully agree that ‘‘ there has never been a nation without 
some sort of religion;” and also that ‘‘ nations and governments 
have not formed their religion, but it has formed them.” 

But how the state can teach religion and at the same time 
allow every man perfect freedom in the choice of his religion is 
not made plain. We are forced to inquire what shall be taught, 
what method shall be used, and who shall teach ? 

The explanation that ‘‘ religion is to the man an end, but to 
the state a means” does not avoid the difficulty. 

Let the Churches teach religion, and let the state protect its 
citizens in their rights—this seems plain enough. The state can 
and ought to encourage morality ; it can not, at least in this coun- 
try, teach religion. 

The law of divine, the meaning and ground of punishment, 
the sovereignty of the nation, and the divine administration of 
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grace, are all clearly stated and ably discussed. The work had th 
a wide circulation as it first came out, and President Seeley’s mi 
revision has doubtless enhanced its merits in many directions. lig 





A Critical and Doctrinal Commentary upon the Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Romans. By WILLIAM G. T. SHEDD, D. D. 8vo. Pp. 439.* 

Tuis work is ‘‘ specially intended for theological students and 
clergymen. For this reason the Greek text is printed at the top 
of the page, so that the reader may refer, by a glance, to the 
word or to the clause that is explained in the notes below.” The 
text is that of Lachmann, with such modifications as the labors 
4 of Tischendorf have made necessary. 

Prof. Shedd’s method of exposition was, of course, deter- 
mined by his conception of the epistle as a whole. To his mind 
‘*the great characteristic of this epistle is the closeness of reasoning. 
The line of remark is a concatenation like that of a chain-armor, 
of which each link looks directly into the next without interven- 
ing matter. The process of an exegete must, consequently, be a 
somewhat similar to that by which a blind man gets a knowledge 


of achain. He must do it by the sense of touch. He must han- . 
dle each link separately, and actually feel the point of contact . 
; with the preceding link and the succeeding.” The Epistle to the 
Romans ‘is in reality an inspired system of theology. ‘The object : 


of the writer was to give to the Roman congregation, and ulti- : 
, - T 
mately to Christendom, a complete statement of religious truth. 





It comprises natural religion, the Gospel, and ethics, thus cover- 7 
ing the whole field of religion and morals.” The first part of - 
m 


the epistle ‘‘ contains the fullest and clearest account ever yet 
given of man’s moral and religious nature, and his innate knowl- “ 
edge of God and law. There is no deeper psychology, and no 
better statement of natural religion than that in the first and sec- 
ond chapters. . . . The closing chapters exhibit ethics, or 


the science of duties, in the same profound and comprehensive : 
manner. And between these two departments of natural relig- P 
ion and ethics, the doctrine of justification, or the Gospel, con- : 
fessedly finds its most complete and exhaustive enunciation. The 4 
Epistle to the Romans is, therefore, encyclopedic in its struc- d 


ture; it isround and full, like the circle of Giotto, and contains all q 


* New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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the elements of both natural and revealed religion. The human 
mind need not go outside of this epistle in order to know all re- 
ligious truth.” 

His anaysis of the epistle is as follows: 


. The Doctrine of Gratuitous Fustification: Chapters I—X1. 

- Necessity of gratuitous justification: chapters i—iii, 20. 

. Nature of gratuitous justification: chapters iii, 21—iv, 25. 

. Effects of gratuitous justification: chapters v—viii. 

. Application of gratuitous justification: chapters ix—xi. 

. Christian Ethics and Morality: Chapters XII—XVI. 
Duties to God and the Church: chapters xii, I—13; xiv, 

I-—xv, 13; xvi, 17-20. 

2. Duties to the State: chapter xiii, 1-7. 

3. Duties to Society: chapters xii, 14-21; xiii, 8-14. 

4. Personal references, greetings, and benedictions: chapters 

xv, 14—xvi, 16; xvi, 21-27. 


~ 


-~SPownd we 


In exhibiting Paul’s line of argument, in detecting those links 
which are so closely hooked into one another, Prof. Shedd has 
succeeded admirably. He makes the careful student see the au- 
thor’s thought with the author’s eyes. ~ His annotations are char- 
acterized by ‘‘lucid brevity.” There is little ‘* homiletical expan- 
sion of the thought.” The notes aim to keep continually in sight 
the actual connection of the reasoning. They are not a basket 
of dry, exegetical chips. The critical and doctrinal work has 
been performed in a thorough, straightforward, honest way. 
There is no dodging, no indecision, no taking shelter behind the 
opinions of others. We have never met a more useful and prac- 
tical help to the study of the letter to the Romans than this com- 
mentary. 





‘‘The Soul Here and Hereafter.”” By CHARLES M. MEAD, Professor in 
Andover Theological Seminary.* 

In this volume a very obscure doctrine is discussed with an 
attempt at popularization. The author disclaims any effort to 
produce a learned work, but rather seeks to discuss the doctrine 
of annihilation in its various phases in the light of Scriptural 
teachings. Great care is taken to arrive at the proper meaning 
of the Bible terms denoting man’s spiritual nature. The rules 
of interpretation are fair and commendable. Heavy blows are 
dealt against the materialistic doctrine of the soul. The task of 


* Congregational Publishing Society, Boston. 
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distinguishing between the psyche and pneuma is manfully grap- 
pled and a distinction established. 

The doctrine of a future state is proved to prevail in the Old 
‘Testament as well as in the New. The intermediate state is dis- 
cussed at length, and perhaps all the light is thrown upon it 
which the Scriptures furnish. It is deemed a place of happiness 
and conscious fellowship with Christ for believers, and a state of 
unhappiness for the wicked. 

The resurrection is discussed in several interesting phases, 
and a thorough examination of the significance of the terms 
** life” and ‘‘ death” follows. The book should not be read with- 
out study, and is a valuable contribution to the literature on the 
soul’s distinct being and destiny. 





The Calvary Selection of Spiritual Songs with Music for the Church 
and Choir. Selected and Arranged by Rev. CHARLES S. ROBINSON, 
D. D., and REv. RoBert S. M’ARTHUR.* 


THE compilers of this book are pastors of large and influen- 
tial Churches, embracing many of cultivated musical tastes, as 
well as others preferring the popular hymns and tunes, These 
varying tastes are carefully considered and amply provided for. 
The old standard hymns and stately tunes, of grand and ma- 
jestic melodies—sacred symphonies of the ages—very properly 
take precedence. The ‘‘ fathers and mothers in Israel” would 
feel at home amid the singing of the greater portion of these, 
while those craving either the more artistic airs or the more 
popular music will find an ample supply. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that amid so great a competition this book should 
steadily rise in general favor. Its recent adoption by some of the 
larger and more influential Churches in the country has given a new 
impulse to its popularity. The publishers, Messrs. Scribner & 
Co., have executed the mechanical part with their well known 
good taste. Their reputation for integrity will invite attention 
of purchasers at a distance as well as from near points. 

In saying that we are proud of some of our American ‘‘ Hymn 
and Tune Books,” we would have this manual in mind as one of 
those to be cited if any presumptuous foreigner should question 
our opinions. 

* New York, Scribner & Co. 
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Labor, With Preludes on Current Events. By JosEPH CooK.* 


Tus is the seventh volume of thé Monday Lectures which 
Mr. Cook has delivered in Boston. The lectures are ten in 
number, and have subjects as follows: I. Infidel Attack on 
Property; II. Secret Socialistic Societies; III. Rich and Poor in 
Factory Towns; IV: Mrs. Browning’s Cry of the Children; V. 
and VI. Sex in Industry; VII. Wages and Children’s Rights; 
VIII. Natural and Starvation Wages; IX. Is Justice a Peril to 
Capitalists? X. Are Trades-Unions a Nursery of Socialism? A 
prelude heads each lecture, and these comprise the best part of 
the book. ‘‘The sauce is better than the fish.” Especially in- 
teresting are preludes VII and VIII, discussing, respectively, 
Intemperance and Polygamy. The information with which this 
volume is freighted lays the public under a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Cook. It is a reading age, and the subjects of these lectures 
have all been canvassed, some of them far more ably than Mr. 
Cook has done it, in American newspapers. But there can be 
little doubt that Mr. Cook’s handling will secure to them an in- 
terested attention which they must have lacked without it, For 
he is a vehement speaker, and, besides, is understood to repre- 
sent, in some sense, the religious public. 

We are glad to notice that these lectures are considerably 
free from that nauseous egotism which has to such an extent 
characterized many of Mr. Cook’s utterances. There is less 
citation of German opinion, ard a fuller recognition of American 
intelligence than some of the preceding volumes have displayed. 
Extraordinary good sense marks nearly every opinion advanced 
in the volume. Upon almost all that he so eloquently urges 
respecting temperance, business honesty, wholesome Church dis- 
cipline, and the sacredness of the family relation, our judgment 
is precisely and heartily in accord with his. Even upon topics 
where we should prefer to state our convictions in somewhat 
different language from that which he has chosen, the spirit of 
his discussion is excellent. 

We can not, howevér, repress the conviction that in his in- 
cursion, by these lectures, into the domain of political economy 
the brilliant author has set foot upon unfamiliar ground. His 
discussion of the wages problem is very unsatisfactory, and much 


*Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. Cincinnati: Robt, Clarke & Co, 
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as he may deprecate or discredit such a result, must, so far as 
it accomplishes any thing, tend to further Socialistic and Commu- 
nistic thinking. Nowhere, though he attempts to define both 
(p. 11), does he seem clearly to conceive the nature of either 
Socialism or Communism. He says much, to be sure, against 
certain acts and phases of Communism, but its vicious and deadly 
central principle he nowhere attacks, or even discovers. On 
the contrary, each suggestion which he makes toward compo- 
sing the feud between capitalist and laborer is in the Commu- 
nistic direction. very enforced curtailment of profits, not wrought 
by the natural operation of politico-economic laws, is, in principle, 
Communism. 

Mr. Cook wishes to have ‘‘the question concerning capital 
and labor settled” ‘‘according to the ideas of the Christian 
commonwealth” (p. 53). Very well, provided it is the ideal 
commonwealth, wherein perfect respect is paid to economic laws. 
That would, indeed, be so far a Christian commonwealth, for, 
as Frederic Bastiat said, the laws of political economy are the 
laws of God. Humanitarian measures, call them Christian or by 
what name you will, if framed to favor the laborer as against 
the capitalist beyond what the working of natural laws would, 
are Communistic measures. We believe it demonstrable that all 
such measures, however well intended, not only fail utterly of 
benefiting the laborer, but afflict him with positive damage on 
the whole. The most humanitarian course possible is that which 
settles all questions arising between laborer and employer by the 
natural law of supply and demand. Had Mr. Cook given his 
energy in these lectures to a demonstration of that thesis, this 
book might have possessed a hundred times the value which 
it now has. 

Let us hearken to some echoes out of these lectures from 
Fourier, St. Simon, and Lassalle. True, we are told (p. 228) 
that ‘‘there should be no interference by law with the rate of 
wages for adult males.” But we infer from this that accord- 
ing to Mr. Cook’s political economy the wage-rate of other 
labor—female and non-adult—may be interfered with by law. 
Indeed, our author does not permit us to doubt his view upon 
this question. On page 140 he demands vacations for female 
laborers without diminution of wages; that is, he desires that 
the relation between the wages of females and those of males be 
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so far fixed by law that the employer shall be compelled to pay 
a female as much for twenty-seven days of work as would have 
to be paid to a male for thirty days. This arrangement is doubt- 
less quite benevolent +in its intention; will it be so in its work- 
ing? Is it not plain that these laborers thus legally privileged 
and preferred, will, unless labor be quite exceptionally scarce, be 
instantly discharged, provided there is not an additional: law com- 
pelling employers to retain them? As Mr. Cook is bent on 
succoring these kinds of laborers he would, of course, favor 
such a law. But the law would amount to nothing less than 
legislating money from the pockets of the rich into those of the 
poor, precisely what Communism proposes. When Mr. Cook’s 
kind of laws have been registered upon the statute-books, we 
propose to move that men also, of weak constitution, shall have 
full wages for six hours of work a day. Set such a principle in 
operation and how long will it be before capital will leave the 
country, and all laborers,.the weak and the strong alike, appeal 
for employment in vain? If any among our readers care to 
consult a fuller and exceedingly lucid exposition of the baneful 
outcome of such legislation as Mr. Cook proposes, we refer them 
to Fawcett’s ‘‘ Manual of Political Economy,” pp. 221-225. 

Still more palpably Communistic are Mr. Cook’s propositions 
concerning what it pleases him to call ‘‘natural wages.” We 
believe in natural wages* in the only sense in which that phrase 
can, in political economy, have rational meaning, that is, wages 
determined in amount by the natural operation of supply and 
demand in open market. According to Mr. Cook, each laborer, 
to receive ‘‘ natural wages,” must be paid an amount sufficient 
to cover the ‘‘cost of rearing a family” in ‘‘comfort and de- 
cency,” ‘‘educating children in the common schools up to fifteen 
years of age,” ‘“‘keeping his wife at home to take charge of 
little children,” and ‘‘a fair support for old age, in case temper- 
ance, industry, and economy have marked the habits of the 
laborer” (pp. 227, 228).. This doctrine of ‘‘ natural wages” fur- 
nishes the essential subject of lectures VIII and IX. We have 
gone over those lectures with exceeding care, and think we can 
not be mistaken in holding Mr. Cook responsible for the following 

* Mr. Cook has, to be sure, the example of Ricardo, and, to some ex- 


tent, that of Dr. Wayland (Elements of Political Economy 294), for his use 
of this expression. But see Jevons’s ‘*Theory of Political Economy,” 258. 
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opinions, some of them being formally stated, the rest, necessarily 
implied in affirmations which he makes: 

1. That the cost of a given laborer’s, including his family’s, 
living ought to determine his wages (pp. 227, 1; 203). This 
proposition is utterly indefensible and preposterous; equally so 
whether the ‘‘ought to” is interpreted from the stand-point of 
political economy, justice, or benevolence. Indeed, in our be- 
lief, these three interests are identical. 

2. That the wages of different laborers, equally efficient, 
should vary according to the sizes of their families, This doc- 
trine is equally fallacious with the first. 

3. That since ‘‘ natural wages,” ‘‘fair wages,” and ‘‘ justice 
to the laborer” are synonymous expressions (p. 258), any laborer 
not receiving ‘‘natural wages” is unjustly dealt with, and has a 
right to complain. ‘‘ Public discussion and working-men’s organ- 
izations are to be encouraged in the demand for natural wages.” 
This is precisely the principle upon which Karl Marx and Den- 
nis Kearney proceed in all their Communistic harangues. Only, 
they propose to follow it to its legitimate conclusions. Mr. 
Cook, we hope, does not. But if he keeps the peace whenever 
and wherever he sees labor not receiving ‘‘ natural wages” of his 
sort, his forbearance will be to the honor of his heart, rather than 
to that of his logic. 

4. That ‘‘natural wages,” as defined by him, are compatible 
with ‘‘natural profits,” as defined by him (p. 202), including 
‘‘interest on capital, insurance against risk, and remuneration for 
superintendence.” This is precisely what lecture IX essays to 
demonstrate: That business may be so carried on as to insure 
the capitalist against loss of capital and guarantee to him both 
pay for superintendence and a product from the capital itself 
equal to the current rate of interest; and at the same time secure 
to the laborer wages adequate to the support of himself and 
family in comfort and decency, the education of his children 
under fifteen years of age, and the accumulation of property 
enough to support the laborer when he is no longer able to work. 
Truly Mr. Cook has read his ‘‘ten or twelve feet of volumes” 
(p. 262) on social science to good effect if he can show how 
these two desiderata may be regularly realized together. The in- 
telligent reader does not need to be told that he has not accom- 
plished this result, and can not accomplish it. There has been 
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much wild and vapid discussion of political economy; but we 
remember no chapter thereof more void of sense than this Ninth 
Lecture of Mr. Cook’s. It is an effort to repeal the multiplica- 
tion table. We should not, beforehand, have credited even Mr. 
Cook with the temerity displayed in this lecture, of attempting 
to overthrow with mere declamation that interesting induction 
of political economy, irrefragable as to its essence, Ricardo’s 
theory of wages. 

‘‘ Ricardo,” says Mr. Cairnes (‘‘Some Leading Principles of 
Political Economy Newly Expounded,” page 236), ‘‘has not 
been fortunate in finding careful students; and scores of writers 
who have undertaken to refute his doctrine have in reality refuted 
merely their own misconception of it.”* This is precisely the 
difficulty with Mr. Cook. He does not know what the wage- 
fund theory is. In his arraignment thereof he assumes that the 
theory involves the following four elements. 1. That profits are 
determined by wages only (p. 266). 2. That the wage-fund is 
made up ‘‘irrespective of the numbers and industrial quality of 
the laboring population” (p. 257). 3. That ‘‘the laborer a/ways 
realizes the highest wages the employer can afford to pay, or else, 
as consumer, is rewarded by the lower price of commodities” 
(p. 257). 4: That ‘‘ capital and labor are of necessity ever at 
war” (p. 255). These are among the ‘‘accursed principles” 
which Mr. Cook charges the older economists with holding. We 
venture to affirm that neither Ricardo nor Mill nor Fawcett nor 
Perry, nor any other respectable writer on political economy, ever be- 
lieved or undertook to defend a single one of these propositions. 

On the other hand, most which Mr. Cook advances in sup- 
posed refutation of these judgments no one has ever denied. 
Thus he is at great pains to demonstrate as a proposition fatal to 
the wage-fund theory (p. 268), that increase in the efficiency of 
labor or of machinery may carry with it an increase of profits, 
wages remaining 7” statu guo, or an increase of wages and profits 
both. Was any one ever so stupid as to doubt this? ‘‘ That any 
one ever maintained that the cost of labor, prices, or profits were 
determined simply by the rate of wages irrespective of the efficiency 
of the labor, is what, I own, I find it hard to believe; and until 

* We commend to Professor Walker, also, whom we hold chiefly re- 


sponsible for Mr. Cook’s views of wages, this remark of Cairnes. See his 
‘The Wages Question,” Part I. chapter IX. 
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Mr. Harrison * tells us who the economists are that maintain this 
enlightened view—as I have never myself happened to meet with 
a specimen of the class either in the flesh or in print—I shall be 
disposed to regard them as mythical entities, evolved from the 
moral consciousness of writers more anxious to refute than to un- 
derstand political economy.” ‘This quotation is from Cairnes 
(**Some Leading Principles,” etc., page 236), whom Mr. Cook 
cites as having cast aside the wage-fund theory (pp. 253, 256). 
Yet the only thing which this lecture either proves or has the 
slightest tendency to prove is, that profits are not determined by 
the rate of wages. This shown, Mr. Cook seems to regard it 
demonstrated that any kind of real conflict between the interests 
of capitalist and laborer is needless; that there is no limit to the 
amount of wages which the employer can pay if he will, certainly 
no obstacle to the universal payment of ‘‘ natural wages.” 

Here, again, is Communism, and a revelation of Mr. Cook’s 
unfitness to discuss this subject; of his total misconception of 
the wage-fund theory. There is, indeed, no natural war between 
employer and laborer. The real enemy of capital is other capital; 
of labor, other labor. Yet does it stand true that the amount 
which can be paid in wages during any given considerable pe- 
riod—whether drawn from accumulated capital or from the prod- 
uct of the labor is nothing to the case—is only to a very limited ex- 
tent determinable by the will of employers or capitalists.¢ If they 
make it too little, labor will leave them; and there is no ethical 
or economical obligation upon them to keep the wage-rate higher 
than is adequate to the retention of their labor force. If they 
make this wage-fund too great, profits will fall below the aver- 
age, and capital must migrate. Of course, there will be tempo- 
rary phenomena not in seeming accord with these statements, 
but that the above is the general law is as little doubtful as any 
theorem in Euclid. Laborers in general, therefore, can never be 
certain of regularly and permanently receiving ‘‘ natural wages ” 

* Referring to an article of Frederic Harrison’s in Fortnightly Review. 

t This seems to be the marrow of the wage-fund doctrine. See Cairnes, 
‘¢ Some Leading Principles,” etc., Part II, chapter I; Mill, ** Principles of 
Political Economy,” II, XI; Fawcett’s ‘* Manual,’’ II, IV; Perry’s ‘ Ele- 
ments,” 152 sq.; Garnier’s ‘*Traite D’ Economie Politique,” chapter 
XXXI, iv. One need study these places but a few minutes to see how 


totally Mr. Cook has misconceived the theory which he inveighs against 
with so much spirit. . 
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in Mr. Cook’s sense. If they are few enough and the market is 
lively enough, they will; otherwise not. If they are too numer- 
ous and the market is poor, they may starve. 

What are employers to do at such a time when trade is poor 
and all wages that are paid are “starvation wages?” We know 
well enough what they wé/ do. Since they can not create a mar- 
ket, rather than pay such wages as Mr. Cook incites laborers to de- 
mand, they will shut up their factories and discharge their laborers alto- 
gether. But this, it is said, is because they are stingy and mean, 
and not ruled by motives of benevolence. This may be true or false, 
but the thought generally implied in the charge is certainly false; 
namely, that a different course would, on the whole, be better for 
laborers. It is, on the whole, for the advantage of the laboring class 
as a whole that work be stopped rather than wages given which would 
destroy profits ; for the destruction of profits is the destruction of 
capital, and when capital is gone, wages, whether starvation- 
wages or other, there can be none. It ought to be seeh, though 
it almost never is seen, that as often as otherwise when strikers 
and agitators demand for laborers Mr. Cook’s kind of ‘ natural 
wages,” they virtually call upon capitalists to begin a process of 
selling out their capital and giving away the proceeds. This 
would bring relief for a time, but universal poverty in the end. 
It is far better to permit the suffering to begin earlier, and thereby 
save the capital, so that, on the return of a favorable market, living 
wages may at once be given, without starving the laborers that 
remain alive through the long process of re-creating capital. 

By all means make the laborer intelligent. We second Mr. 
Cook’s motion upon this point with all our heart. Aid laborers 
in all feasible ways to a constant acquaintance with the state of 
the labor market. Encourage them freely to change employers 
whenever they are sure of thereby improving their lot. But do 
not allow them to believe that capitalists, to any extent, fix “6 
wages. It is this misconception which breeds Communism and * 
labor troubles. We regret exceedingly that Mr. Cook, with his 
eloquence, superb power of exposition, and matchless opportu- 
nity, has done nothing to remedy, but much to confirm, this per- 
nicious notion. 

We close our review of this interesting volume with a few in- 
quiries. Do the best universities repudiate the real substance of 
the wage-fund theory? (p. 253). Does Professor Cairnes repudi- 
VoL. II, No. 6,—20. 
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ate that theory? (p. 253). (See ‘‘Some Leading Principles,” 
etc., Part II, chapters I, III, and IV.) Does Professor Jevons, or 
even Professor Walker, do any thing more than merely modify the 
statement of that theory? (p. 253). (See Jevons’s ‘‘ Theory of 
Political Economy,” page 256 sq. ; Walker’s ‘‘ Wages Question,” 
Part I, chapter IX.) Where does Professor Cairnes ‘‘ speak dis- 
respectfully” of Ricardo? (p. 256). Does Professor Bowen, 
politico-economically, represent Harvard University, or Professor 
Walker, Yale? (p. 256). Is it possible that Mr. Cook’s audiences, 
when he delivered these lectures, included, ‘‘ i” large numbers, rep- 
resentatives of the droadest scholarship, the profoundest philosophy, 
the acutest scientific research, and generally of the finest intellect- 
ual culture of Boston and New England?” (Publisher’s Note.) 
The italics are ours, marking, not incredulity, but a measure of 
surprise in view of the character of the lectures. Doubtless the 
secret of such flattering popularity lies, to a great extent, in Mr. 
Cook’s affecting delivery. 





The Church. By H. Harvey, D.D. Professor in Hamilton Theological 
Seminary.* 

Tuis book contains the substance of the author’s lectures be- 
fore the classes under his instruction. The questions that have 
arisen during the past few years have led him to make a thorough 
revision, so that they contain the author’s instruction adapted to 
the phases of thought and sentiment developed by recent discus- 
sion. Dr. Harvey is not a controversialist, nor even an advocate 
in the popular sense. He is a teacher. His method is to set 
forth the truth as he has apprehended it after long and faithful 
study. He believes that truth fairly seen wins approval. But 
when the position he occupies is attacked, he defends himself 
with earnestness. In dealing with an objector he is plain, and 
pungently frank in his statements. But there is no unkindness. 
If he riddles the objection he does not mean to harm the ob- 
jector. The kindness of his argument comes from his Christian 
charity. And though the controversialist may think ‘his method 
too tender, yet his manner will win him a careful attention where 
a sharper one would provoke opposition, and thus hinder the 
truth. The carefulness and precision of his own language, and 


*Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
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the fairness with which he states the views of others, are but the 
image of the justness of his own mind. And the force of his rea- 
soning is not felt till the reader has stripped himself of his pre- 
dispositions and comes to the subject with a just inquiry. Then 
the real power of this book will be known. 

The book covers the ground usually given to such subjects in 
two parts; one treating of ‘Church Polity,” and the other and 
much more extensive part is upon the ‘‘ Christian Ordinances.” 
It also contains an introduction upon the sources of authority in 
Church government. 

The purpose of this article is to set forth briefly the lead- 
ing features of the book, choosing, as example, some of those 
questions which are oftenest in the mind of every student of 
ecclesiology. 

Does the Scripture furnish a complete guide for the organization 
of the Church? ‘To those who claim that we have only the seed 
there, and that the Church is ‘‘ called, under the superintendence 
of the Spirit, by whom it is guided into all truth, to cultivate and 
foster the apostolic doctrines and usages, and conduct them to the 
highest and most complete development which they are capable 
of receiving,”* he replies that the Scriptures give no intimation 
that the apostolic. instruction was not complete; but that, on the 
other hand, the apostolic assistants were commanded to set things 


in order as they had been taught by the apostles. If it be said - 


that the constitution of the Church is not permanent, but is to 
be adapted to changing circumstances and conditions, he replies 
by pointing to the organization of the Jewish Church as an ex- 
pression of God’s thought, and hence not to be altered by man ; 
and asserts that the constitution of the Christian Chnrch is also 
such an expression of God’s thought, and is as much more bind- 
ing as the Christian is more exalted than the Jewish dispensation. 
And this is strengthened by the fact that religious life is, in large 
measure, shaped by the forms of Church government. He points 
to the eighteenth chapter of Matthew as indicative of a definite 
Church organization revealed to his apostles and binding upon 
them. If it be said that the Scripture contains certain great prin- 
ciples which are to be recognized as fundamental,. and give shape 
to an organism which is not fully revealed, he replies that ‘‘ the 
apostles in fact establish these institutions with a definite form.T 
* Kurtz’s Sacred History, page 411. Tt Matthew xviii, 18. 
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They every-where required as a condition of Church membership 
the same spiritual character, and the same general duties; they 
ordained the same officers in every Church ;* they instituted in 
all places the same ordinances.” And if the apostles acted un- 
der the guidance of the infallible Spirit, it follows that their ex- 
ample has all the force of a divine precept. 

What is the Scripture constitution? In answering this question 
the author has not been led to the same conclusions with the au- 
thor of ‘* Ecclesiology.”{ Both agree in making the organism a 
local institution, and denying the Scriptural existence of a uni- 
versal Church in an organized form, or of a national Church or- 
ganization. But while in ‘‘ Ecclesiology ”|| we read that the dif- 
ference between the ‘‘ Church” and the ‘‘ Kingdom of God” is 
as radical as that between ‘‘ electricity diffused and powerless and 
electricity collected and speaking along the telegraph wires ;” and 
that the Church is not in Scripture, and ought not to be by us, 
used to mean the whole company of the saved ; in this book we read 
that ‘‘ it denotes,” as a secondary meaning, the § ‘‘ entire body of 
the elect in heaven and on earth ;” ‘all who are embraced in the 
covenant of grace and who shall be gathered into the everlasting 
Kingdom of Christ.” But its use in this work is in the local sense, 
and is defined a ‘‘congregation of believers in Christ, baptized 
upon a credible profession of their faith, and voluntarily asso- 
ciated, under special covenant, for the maintenance of the worship, 
the truths, the ordinances, and the discipline of the Gospel.” The 
three points involved in this definition are, the regeneration, the 
baptism, and the obligation growing out of the voluntary cove- 
nant. These points should be taught plainly, as the part of frank- 
ness toward the world, as a basis of Church discipline, as a safety 
to Church property, and a safeguard against misconstruction and 
misinterpretation on the part of unbelievers. 

The independence of the Churches is maintained against the plea 
for presbyterial system by the answer that on ‘‘no less than six 
occasions the entire body of disciples met as one Church in 
Jerusalem, and that the plurality of elders made instruction of 
the membership practicable without separate Churches.” And 
when the answer is made that the council at Jerusalem to con- 

* Acts xiv, 23; Phil. i, 1; 1 Tim. iii, 1-15. 

t Rom. vi, 3; 1 Cor. xi, 2, 20-34; Titus i, 5. 
t ‘*Ecclesiology.” By Rev. E. T. Fish, D. D. || Ib., p. 72. 3Ib., p. 27. 
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sider the question sent from Antioch was a presbyterial assembly, 
he replies that it was constituted of ‘‘the Church, the apostles, 
and elders a¢ Jerusalem; "that in the decision the apostles pro- 
posed, and the whole congregation approved; and that even 
thus the binding force of the decision was derived from the 
apostles, But there is an interdependence of the Church based 
upon the things they have in common, and they are morally 
bound to promote the common welfare, to respect the acts of 
one another, and unitedly to labor in sending the Gospel to 
other countries. He declares positively that it is the duty of 
churches to publicly withdraw fellowship from that church which 
departs from the faith of the Gospel. 

What are the officers of the Church? Here a very common 
error is avoided—that of confounding the apostles and their 
assistants with the pastors of churches. The apostles and proph- 
ets were temporary officers to act while the Church was being 
formed, and the canon. of New Testament being made, and 
after them the office was not needed. He adheres to the old 
idea of two permanent offices—pastors and deacons—and does 
not consider the three orders advocated in ‘‘Ecclesiology.” 
But he favors a plurality of elders with, perhaps, a presiding 
member of this eldership. In support of this he appeals to the 
plural form frequently used by the apostles in mention of the 
office, and to the testimony of Neander and the earlier Church 
Fathers, as well as to the Baptist confessions of 1643 and 1689 
and 1743. But in this view he does not speak as decidedly as 
upon other matters. 

Baptism. The discussion upon baptism occupies a large part 
of the work, and is a thorough analysis and condensation of the 
argument for our position. In view of the acknowledgment by 
every scholar that our position is Scriptural it might seem to some 
that less space might have been given to this, but, although the 
forces along the front have given way, Dr. Harvey is too wise a 
general to leave the field until every regiment has given up its 
flag. It is not concession that he wants, but the practice of 
obedience to the command. 

Restricted communion. If any one has expected to find any 
laxity or neglect upon this point he will be disappointed. The 
most rigid close communionist will be fully satisfied with the 
positions taken, however much others may question his argu- 
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ment. ‘To the baptized only is the supper to be given and then 
by the Church or under its order. He musters ‘the grand 
current of Christian thought and conviction flowing through the 
ages,” and ‘‘all the historic creeds of Christendom,” and the 
‘*principle and practice of the great body of Christians” against 
the ‘‘tendencies to open communion, which have sprung from 
the sentimental liberalism of our age,” and declares it, in his 
judgment, arrogant presumption to call to the Lord’s feast those 
whom the Lord has not called. 

The facts that the ordinances were committed to the ministry 
and that the Church is distinctly held responsible for their ad- 
ministration,* that the Lord’s-supper is a symbol of Church, as 
well as Christian fellowship,f are cogent reasons for keeping 
the door to the supper closed to all but baptized believers in 
good standing. 

To the question, What shall we say of these baptized believers 
who are members of unbaptized churches? he answers, that as 
they willfully sacrifice to convenience their own convictions re- 
specting an ordinance of God—and that to invite them would be 
to extend Church fellowship to those whom we would not admit 
to membership—we can not admit them—it would be hypocrisy 
for us to do so. And there is really no demand for it. Open 
communion supplies no deep and wide-felt need; it does not 
promote Christian union ; it destroys Church authority ; it destroys 
the vaiue of both ordinances; and, therefore, much as we may 
regret the need, it is a necessity that we hold firmly our prac- 
tice of restricted communion. 

The book is, at the same time, conservative and radical, and 
in the present state of the discussion upon its subjects is as safe 
as any book that can be put into the hands of our people, and it 
deserves a place in our leading families and our Sunday-school 
libraries. 

To the students who have been under his instruction it is a 
welcome book. The patient and loving man who sometimes 
was hidden from their view by the disagreeableness of the lan- 
guage which he taughtf{ here stands forth, and it will be a source 


*1 Cor, xi. T1 Cor. v, 9-13. 

{It was formerly his work to teach the Hebrew language, but now 
another man bears the reproach that usually attaches to that duty in a stu- 
dent’s mind. 
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of pleasure to many to welcome in the book not only the ideas, 
but the personal character of one whose memory grows dearer 
with the passing years. 





The Pastor: Pastoral Theology. By Rt. Rev. Grecory THURSTON 
BEDELL, D. D., Bedell Professor of Pastoral Theology in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of 
Ohio. 12mo. 607 pp.* 

TREATISES on this subject have become so numerous that he 
must indeed feel he has somewhat to add who presumes to increase 
the number. Yet it is to be expected that so long as sermons 
continue to be so wanting in rhetorical merit, as many of them 
are, and so long as preachers continue to violate many good old 
rules with calm effrontery, so long will there be found men to rise 
up, or rather, to sit down, and, ex cathedra, deliver to us a book 
on, How to Preach Better. It is a clear case of demand regula- 
ting the supply, and as such we should class it among other en- 
couraging signs of the times. Bishop Bedell is a man not likely 
to offer to the public a work like this without some adequate rea- 
son, and such we find in the general character of his book. For 
fairness we must take into account the facts that the original design 
was for the lecture-room of an Episcopalian School of Theology. 
Accordingly we find him throughout addressing himself to young 
men, and to Episcopalians, and we who read from another stand- 
ing-point must calculate two personal equations. When criticised 
in this manner this treatise appears almost wholly satisfactory. 
Clearness, practical good-sense, thorough digestion of the subject, 
and, above all, a warm, spiritual life characterize it from begin- 
ning to end. He deals more minutely with difficulties, and with 
plans for promoting success in details, than almost any other au- 
thor with whose work we are familiar. Nineteen years of pas- 
toral life, and twenty more of episcopal experience, have yielded 
to him a rich fund of illustration and practical truth, giving his 
opinions a weight that is marked in contrast with the gratuitous 
suggestions of mere theorists. Nor are we obliged to differ so 
much from his more strictly denominational views as might be 
supposed. The ground of all real pastoral authority he holds to 
be character. True, he believes, not only in the divine appoint- 
ment of the ministry, but also in ‘‘tactual succession,” but he 
* Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, & Co. Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co. 
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does not base any claim to influence on this fact, nor does he 
grant any sympathy to the sentiment of caste, in distinction from 
that of an ‘‘order” in the ministry. The whole tone of the 
work may be inferred from a single sentence, which he indorses 
from Bishop Wilberforce. Speaking of preaching, he says: 
‘Your ministry has failed as to every soul intrusted to you, who 
is not under it converted to the Lord, or built up in his holy 
faith.” Unction he defines as ‘‘ spiritual experience preaching of 
Christ.” His suggestion in regard to the use of a list of test 
questions, such as he presents, to be answered by candidates for 
Church membership, is worthy of the consideration of every pas- 
tor. In regard to confirmation, he emphasizes the requirement 
of ‘‘true spiritual regeneration ; on the one side signified by the 
baptism of water, and on the other proved by the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost, and the remission of sins.” He speaks of using the 
language employed at infant baptism, as ‘‘ with charitable hope.” 
In a word we are so well satisfied with the general teachings of 
this book as according with Scripture, that we can not forbear to 
wish that there may go forth in years to come many pastors who 
shall practice its precepts, and labor in the fullness of the spirit it 
breathes. 





The Pastor. By H. Harvey, D. D., Professor in Hamilton Theologica 
Seminary. 

Tuis is a companion volume for ‘‘ The Church” by the same 
author. It is a book full of terse and wise things learned by 
study and experience as a pastor. It is the substance of lectures 
given to the classes under his instruction, but is helpful to any 
pastor. In reading it the older pastors will very frequently find 
themselves reaching out the hand of recognition as their own ex- 
perience is portrayed, and will be strengthened by knowing that 
they walk in the footsteps of good men. Younger pastors will 
find that every year of experience will make them say more fre- 
quent ‘‘ amens” to the things in this book. 

Among the good things it contains are these: ‘* Much of the 
imperfection of Church life is due to the fact that latent force is 
undeveloped or misdirected.” The pastor who fails in the cultiva- 
tion of a missionary spirit fails in his duty to the Church, The 
wise pastor will try to control the inevitable potent force of the 
press and make it a help in his work. ‘*‘ Do not isolate yourself, 
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but seek the acquaintance of good men.” A pastor may find it 


: duty to change fields, but he must expect trials in any Church. 
m ‘¢Be a student every-where.” ‘‘Consecrate a specific part 
- of each day to systematic work in the privacy of the study.” 
, Study science, philosophy, esthetic culture, history and general 
i literature, but first of all direct study of the Bible. 

y The pastor’s responsibility is summed in these: ‘*-A personal 


, life that may constitute a fitting example ;” ‘‘ wise and faithful 
dealing with the individual souls of his charge ;” ‘‘ earnest effort 


: to become an able minister of the New Testament ;” ‘ faithful 
. declaration of the whole counsel of God.” 

t In his outer life ‘‘make no debts.” ‘‘ Use great care and 
. proper forms in making business engagements.” ‘‘Live within 
> your income.” Exercise the elective franchise. Be in social life 


a Christian gentleman. 

, He closes with an excellent chapter on the inner life of the 
pastor. Throughout the book the spirit of a good man is felt. 
No outline can convey that. The readers only will get its 

~ benefit. 





Perception of Space and Matter. By Rev. JOHNSTON E. WALTER, 
A. M., Principal of the Classical and Scientific Institute, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Pennsylvania, and late Professor of Mathematics in Franklin 
College, Indiana. Pp. 451.* 





THE make-up of this book is pleasing, clean, large type, and 
firm, smooth paper. The only protest we can find it in our 
hearts to offer is in respect to the uncut leaves; but, after all, 
what more cutting criticism can be made as to the mechanical 
part of a book? 

The work is divided into two main parts: Part first consists 
of a review of four principal theories of Perception; namely, 
those of Reid, Hamilton, Bain, and Spencer. ‘The second part 
discusses under the first division, The Perception of Extension 
and Space; and, under the second, The Perception of Matter. 

As the title and general arrangement would indicate, the task 
undertaken by the author is the solution of the old problem, 
‘* How do we perceive space and matter?’ In the first part the 
labor is, in the main, that of demolition, and yet we can almost 
anticipate from the method of destruction and the disposition - 


'* Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 1879. 
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of the torn down material, what kind of structure the archi- 
tect has in mind to rear. The foundation of it may be under- 
stood from the statement which is the key to the whole discus- 
sion; namely, Zhe soul is extended, and hence is able to perceive 
extension. Space and matter are both mediately known by way 
of inference, 

It takes some courage to accuse such a thinker as Hamilton 
of inconsequent logic and self-contradiction; but our author 
undertakes it, and, what is more, in many particulars he has 
made out his case. ; 

Hamilton persists in saying that the soul is not extended, and 
yet uses such language as, ‘‘The soul pervades, animates, is in 
union with the whole body or nervous system.” And again, 
‘We only feel pain in the toe, inasmuch as we have such a 
member, and inasmuch as the mind or sentient principle pervades 
it. We just as much feel in the toe ag we think in the head.” 

Reid taught mediate perception, but it was a kind of egoistical 
representation. He, however, lacks clearness, for Hamilton tried 
to show that he taught z#mediate perception. 

Bain insists that experience from childhood to manhood is 
quite sufficient to give us a knowledge of space. He totally 
rejects intuitionalism. 

While Spencer agrees with Bain for the most part, he adds, 
that we inherit notions of space and matter, in part. They both 
confound length in “me with length in space. 

And so these all fail to give a consistent and rational ground 
for our perception of space and matter, and we turn in the second 
part to an earnest inquiry into the question that the author has 
proposed to himself. He recognizes the importance of the issue. 
In his own language, ‘‘There is no subject belonging to the 
philosophy of the mind which has been more discussed than that 
of the perception of the external world, and probably no subject 
as much. From the early days of philosophy to the present it 
has received continuous and earnest attention, and, as we have 
before noted, has been the occasion of infinite debate, and of 
countless curious and ingenious hypotheses. To-day it may be 
said to be as fresh and interesting, and to give rise to as lively 
and earnest discussion as ever. How wide a place it occupies 
in the mental science of this age is clearly shown by the exten- 
sive discussion it receives in the works of the most distinguished 
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psychologists of every school. . . . The question of the 
existence of a material world, and of the distinction between 
mind and matter, and the whole multitude of points in material, 
mental, moral, and theological science connected with these, are 
involved in it. The intimacy and importance of this relation 
has been clearly manifested in every age by the decisive influence 
which theories regarding the perception of the objective world 
have exercised on the departmentt of science we have just 
named.” 

The author recognizes that, inasmuch as his theory lies at the 
center of so wide a field of inference and conclusion, he ought 
to attend closely to the proof of the statement that was given as 
the key to the system. And first, negatively, his reasoning is, 
‘*There can be no immediate perception of extension by the 
unextended ; likewise there can be no mediate perception of exten- 
sion by the unextended; that is, the perception of extension is 
absolutely impossible if the mind be not extended.” ‘This princi- 
ple is, indeed, axiomatic with the author. 

Some positive proofs are offered: 1. The theory is not new. 
Plato said, ‘‘The soul has the corporeal properties of being 
extended and moved.” Gregory of Nyssa held to the extension 
of the soul; so of the Italian Rosmini and the German Ulrici. 
2. Chief of all is the argument from the perception of the exte- 
riority of sensations—the consciousness of sensation out of sen- 
sation specially. This is stated to be cogent and complete proof 
of soul extension. To use other words, the argument is this: I am 
conscious of two sensations at the same time in different parts 
of the body—and this is explicable on no other ground than 
that the soul is present at both places at the same instant, and so 
is extended. 3. In the case of certain animals of a low order, 
as ringworms, if they be cut into pieces each piece will, in a brief 
time develop into a complete organism. 4. Many of the ablest 
and latest psychologists unhesitatingly accept, at certain times at 
least, a principle which implies, or rather, is identical with, the 
doctrine of soul extension. Here are named Hamilton, Mansel, 
Porter, Ulrici, and Bain. It would, however, possibly surprise 
some of these gentlemen to find their names in this list. 

Having proved, as the author supposes, the fact of an ex- 
tended soul, he advances to an application of the theory. Exten- 
sion of soul is known immediately, then extension of body, 
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and that which is extraneous to the body mediately. This me- 
diate perception of space is through two main processes, mus- 
cular and tactual sensations. The latter is of more importance. 
A free use is made of Weber’s physiological experiments. The 
perception of matter follows, also, as a mediate inference from 
the extension of soul. The properties of matter are only modifi- 
cations of extension. 

Intuitions are denied because they are not needed. Of 
course, he would say we are not directly conscious of matter, any 
more than we are of space, and yet he takes pains to assert that 
he believes in the certainty and trustworthiness of our knowledge 
of the external world, as profoundly as do the intuitionalists 
themselves. 

What of the book and the theory as a whole? It is a book 
that will gradually find a wide circulation. It is the fruit of long 
and earnest search. Every page gives evidence of careful 
thought. The style is eminently clear. 

A more stimulating and appetizing brief review of the main 
representatives of the doctrine of perception, one need hardly 
hope to find. Possibly the statement of the author’s theory is 
too frequently made. 

As to the theory itself we still hesitate to accept it. We still 
ask, how do we now that the soul is extended? After all, zs i 
necessary that it be extended to perceive extension? And if it be 
extended, is the whole soul in every part of the body, so that it 
can know at that point? or is it diffused and less able to know in 
proportion to the extent of the body over which it is diffused ? 

Although it may.seem somewhat impertinent, we still ask for 
conclusive, unanswerable, overwhelming proof that the soul, an 
immaterial substance, has the the material attribute of extension. 
While the Kantian doctrine answers so many queries that this 
theory does not seem to answer, intuitionalists will give up the 
field only after a long and earnest defense. 





Motives of Life. By Davin Swinc.* : 

THE volume before us is from the fourth edition—sufficient 
proof of popularity. Not proposing to favor the public with a 
comprehensive work on the multitude of motives by which 
* Chicago: Jansen, M’Clurg & Co. 
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man is more or less disturbed in this present, the author dis- 
courses upon six: Intellectaul Progress, Home, A Good Name, 
The Pursuit of Happiness, Benevolence, and Religion. 

The manner in which he swings about ‘‘the Edwardses and 
Hamiltons,” and ‘‘ those conclusions which by long and doubtful 
processes are reached by the intellects called ‘deep’—the Kants 
and Comtes and Lockes,” must be humorously astonishing, 
even to American readers. Regarding the inquiry, ‘‘ by meta- 
physical philosophers, whether man is the powerless creature of 
external motives, or whether he possesses a will-power which 
may bid defiance to all things outside of self,” and the subtle 
questions to be handled in the investigation, he sagely remarks 
*‘Let us all be happy to commit such forms of thought to the 
Edwardses and Hamiltons and all the students of fate and free 
will.” And yet in the same sentence in which he exhorts us to 
disregard these old investigators he bids to ‘‘let it be our pleasure 
in all our days to confess thae the mind is swayed by motives.” 
Our author, or lecturer—for the book, as we understand, com- 
prises six discourses preached in his Liberal Church—seems to cher- 
ish a vigorous aversion to ‘‘deep” intellects and their ‘“‘long and 
doubtful processes” of investigation. He flings them all to the 
winds by one bold toss of the tongue. ‘‘We all know” he says, 
‘*that there are external things which pull our minds this way and 
that, and we also feel that there is a personality within us which 
can obey or resist this outward entreaty.” This is brief, plain, and 
positive. Mr. Swing, in common with most of his liberal school, 
avows dislike and contempt for dogmatism in theology and philos- 
ophy,. but this method of dealing with the ‘‘ processes” and 
‘*conclusions” of some of the profoundest thinkers of the world, 
and the readiness with which he substitutes his own assertions, is 
as dogmatic in spirit as any thing he could desire to fire at. 
It may be interesting to some audiences or readers, but, to so ex- 
press it would be quite as trying to the average man’s modesty as 
it can be to ‘‘metaphysical philosophy.” 

He assures us that ‘‘the most useful lessons of life are not 
those conclusions of intellects called deep, . . . but rather those 
lessons which lie on the surface of society in the garb of every. 
day fact.” But if there be, as he states, two sets of truths all 
through nature, the phenomenal and the absolute, ‘‘the sunrise 
being an apparent fact, while the absolute fact is that the earth 
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turns over,” it would seem that it might be useful to us to ascer- 
tain the ‘‘absolute facts.” Why decry as ‘‘ doubtful” the ‘‘pro- 
cesses” by which the Edwardses and Hamiltons, the Kants and 
Comtes have tried to gather some lessons for us which lie a 
little below ‘‘the surface of society,” and which have not been 
permitted to walk abroad over the face of the earth in ‘‘ the garb 
of every-day facts?” If ‘intellectual progress” is one of the six 
great motives of life let us have the privilege of progressing. We 
need all the good motives which can be brought to be bear upon us. 

While we find much that is objectionable in the sentiments 
advanced, we gladly bear testimony to the freshness of thought 
and richness and vigor of diction which are to be found on every 
page. As a literary work it will justly hold a prominent place 
among works of its kind. 


[No. 6. 


’ 





The Bible Commentary. New Testament, Vol. Il. Edited by F. C. 

Cook, M. A., Canon of Exeter.* 

This volume embraces the Gospel by St. John, and the Acts 
of the Apostles. The text of the authorized version (A. D. 1611) 
is ‘‘revised by bishops and other clergy of the Anglican Church.” 
The introduction to the Gospel of St. John is by B. F. West- 
cott, D. D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, and Canon 
of Peterborough. The scope of the introduction may be inferred 
from the captions of its five divisions: The Authorship of the 
Gospel, The Composition of the Gospel, Characteristics of the 
Gospel, Relation to the other Apostolic Writings, and the His- 
tory of the Gospel. Under the’ first head he discusses, first, 
internal evidence, and secondly, external evidence. In discuss- 
ing the composition of the Gospel Dr. Westcott gives us, at the 
outset, the following paragraph portraiture of John: 

‘In these scattered traits we can gain a consistent, if imperfect, 
conception of St. John. The central characteristic of his nature is in- 
tensity, intensity of thought, word, insight, life. He regards every thing 
on its divine side. For him the eternal is already ; all is complete from 
the beginning, though wrought out step by step upon the stage of hu- 
man action. All is absolute in itself, though marred by the weakness 
of believers. He sees the past and the future gathered up in the mani- 
festations of the Son of God. This was the one fact in which the hope 
of the world lay. Of this he had himself been assured by evidence of 


*New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. For sale by Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati. 
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sense and thought. This he was constrained to proclaim: ‘We have 
seen and do testify.” He had no labored process to go through; he 
saw he had no constructive proof to develop; he bore witness. His 
source of knowledge was direct, and his mode of bringing conviction 
was to affirm.” 


Of the ‘‘ occasion and date,” he says: 


“An early and consistent tradition represents the Gospel of St. 
John as written at the request of those who were intimate with the apos- 
tle, and had, as we must suppose, already heard from his lips that teach- 
ing which they desired to see recorded for the perpetual guidance of 
the Church. Clement of Alexandria has preserved the tradition in its 
simplest form. He states on the authority ‘of the elders of an earlier 
generation,’ that ‘St. John, last (of the evangelists), when he saw that 
the outward (bodily), facts had been set forth in the (existing) Gospels. 
impelled by his friends (and), divinely moved by the Spirit, made a 
spiritual Gospel.’ This general statement is given with additional de- 
tails in the Muratorian Fragment on the Canon. ‘The fourth Gospel 
(was written by), John, one of the disciples (that is, apostles). When 
his fellow-disciples and bishops urgently pressed (cohortantibus) him, he 
said: ‘ Fast with me (from) to-day, for three days, and let us tell one 
another any revelation which may be made to us, either for or against 
(the plan of writing), (quid cuique fuerit revelatum alterutrum).’ On 
the same night it was revealed to Andrew, one of the apostles, that John 
should relate all in his own name, and that all should review (his writ- 
ing).’’’ (See Hist. of New Testament Canon, p. 527.) There can be 
no doubt that Jerome had before him either this fragment, or, as appears 
more probable, the original narrative on which it was based, when he 
says that ‘ecclesiastical history records that John, when he was con- 
strained by his brothers to write, replied that he would do so if a fast 
were appointed, and all joined in prayer to God; and that after this 
(fast) was ended, filled to the full with revelation (revelatione saturatus), 
he indited the heaven-sent preface, In the beginning was the Word.’ . . 
(Comm. in Matt. Prol.) Eusebius, to whom we are indebted for the tes- 
timony of Clement, adds in another place, as a current opinion, that St. 
John wrote after the other evangelists, to the truth of whose narrative 
he bore witness, in order to supply an account of the early period of the 
Lord’s ministry, which they omitted ; and at the same time he implies, 
what is otherwise most likely, that the apostle committed to writing 
what he had long delivered in unwritten preaching (Euseb. H. E. 
iii, 24). 

Of the similarity of John’s Gospel and some of Paul’s epis- 
tles, Dr. Westcott says: 


“It will be evident how this teaching is connected with that of St. 
Paul. Two special points only may be noticed ; the doctrine of the sov- 
ereignty of the divine will, and the doctrine of the union of the believer 
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with Christ. The foundations of these two cardinal doctrines, which 
rise supreme in the Pauline epistles, lie deep in the fourth Gospel. 
‘The first, the doctrine of providence, predestination, however it be 
called, not only finds reiterated affirmation in the discourses of the 
Lord contained in the fourth Gospel, but it is also implied as the rule 
of the progress of the Lord’s life. His ‘hour’ determines the occur- 
rence of events from man’s point of view; and the evangelist refers to 


it in connection with each crisis of the Gospel history, and especially - 


with the passion in which all crises were consummated (ii, 4; vii, 30; 
viii, 20; xii, 23, 27; xiii, I, xvi, xvii, 1; comp. vii, 6-8). So also the 
will, or the ‘ gift,’ of the Father is the spring of the believer's power, 
(iii, 27; vi, 37, 44, 65; xvii, 12); and Christ fulfills and applies that will 
to each one who comes to him (xv, 16, 5; v, 21). 

“‘ Faith again assumes a new aspect in the narrative of St. John. It 
is not merely the mediative energy in material deliverance, and the 
measure, so to speak, of material power; it is an energy of the whole 
nature, an active transference of the whole being into another life. 
Faith in a person—in one revealed under a new ‘name’—is the 
ground of sonship (i, 12), of life (xi, 25), of power (xiv, 12), of illu- 
mination (xii, 36, 46). The key words of two complementary views of 
truth are finally combined: ‘his zs the work of God, that ye believe— 
believe with a continuous, ever present faith—on him whom he sent 
(vi, 29 ; comp. viii, 30, note).”” 

We would gladly quote more of this, and also from the in- 
troduction to the Acts, did space permit. A critical version is 
given of each verse or phrase with the original text. The com- 
ments bear abundant evidence of scholarship, care, and conserv- 
atism. As a matter of course the exegeses and comments are in 
harmony with the creed and polity of the Anglican Church. 





Uncle John Vassar;* or, The Fight of Faith. By Rev. T. E. Vassar. 


UNCLE JOHN VASSAR was a good and zealous soldier of the 
cross, whose labors deserved the honorable commemoration ac- 
corded in this volume. In a highly complimentary introduction, 
glowing with the ardor of a warm personal love, and adoration for 
his zeal, Dr. Gordon ranks him as to ‘‘ ardent zeal, singleness of 
cousecration, and exalted piety!” with Rutherford, Baxter, Jud- 
son, and other eminent soul winners. The biographer has done 
his work well. Many thousand copies have been sold in this 
country, and several thousand of the first edition printed in En- 
gland were immediately called for. 
® The American Tract Society. 
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A Commentary on the Catholic Epistles.* By Jonn ‘I. DemMAREsT, D. D. 


THE epistles of James, Peter, John, and Jude are commented 
upon, in the order here given, elaborately and with critical keen- 
ness. The difficult task of the commentator has been performed 
in this volume as only thorough scholarship and rare gifts for 
expository work can accomplish it. The lateness of the day at 


* »which it was received prevents us from completing a review of a 


work so large and learned. 





The Science of Revealed Truth Impregnable. By W. R. 
Gorton, S. ‘I. D.* 

THE author aims to show, “by the argumentative failures of 
Infidelity and Theoretical Geology,” that the science of revealed 
truth is impregnable. He has given much time to the study of 
modern infidelity in its varied aspects, and prepared elaborate 
lectures upon it for his collegiate and theological classes. This 
volume gives us the substance of the best fruits of these studies. 
It was published in 1877, and is justly regarded by scholars as 
one of permanent value. 





A Consecrated Life: Portraiture of Rev. Eowin DELMoNT KELLEY, Mis- 

sionary in Burmah. By his Wife.f 

Tuis book is made up chiefly of extracts from letters and 
diary of Mr. Kelley. ‘The dislike we feel at meeting any thing 
from a diary is removed here, because it brings us into personal 
contact with a life that had a strange course and a stranger end. 
Mr. Kelley was made the center of many hopes for the Shan mis- 
sion, and these were scattered by his sudden death. ‘To trace 
the workings of God’s spirit in his mind as a student, a teacher, 
a pastor, and then a missionary, is an interesting and by no means 
profitless study. Although we exclaim, ‘‘ The ways of God are 
past finding out,” yet the thoughtful study of his letters will be 
helpful to the student of Christian experience. The book is also 
valuable to those who seek an intimate knowledge of the daily 
life of our missionaries, and. will mn them with the joys as 
well as trials of such life. ‘ 

*New York: Board of Publication of the Reformed Church of America. 

ft Boston: D. Lethrop & Co, 
VoL. II, No. 6.—21. 
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The Divine Law as to Wines. By G. W. Samson, D. D.* 

THE subject of this book is not new, but fresh and lively in- 
terest attaches to it at the present. The book is timely. The 
‘*fermentation ” question ought to be settled, if learning and 
sound theology can accomplish it. The learned author has given 
the ablest presentation we have seen of the anti-fermentation side 
of the wine question. Those who desire a clear statement of the 
‘divine law as to wines,” and the ‘‘ testimony of sages, phy- 
sicians, and legislators against the use of fermented wines,” will 
find them in ths volume. Nevertheless, the other side of the 
question abides, with some stubborn facts in its support. - 





A Fool’s Errand. By One of the Fools.f 


THE avowed object of the author is to portray the ‘‘ South 
as it is.” He assumes that the Northern people generally are 
sadly ignorant of the social, moral, and political life of the South. 
He is resolved to enlighten them, and in as brilliant a manner 
as a pen touched with ‘‘the humor and pathos.of Dickens and a 
relentless satire as keen as Thackeray’s” can do it. He is wise 
in his methods. These be the qualities of pen and ink which 
please the American reader. No light could be sweeter to the 
eye of the American mind than that which comes in colors so 
tender (as the aforesaid pathos), and so humorously, and so relent- 
lessly, keen in satire (as that aforesaid). 

Who would not wish to be ignorant of ‘‘the social and moral 
and political life” of some portion of our own race, and nation- 
ality, if we could only have the pleasure of such illumination 
before time should be called upon us, The ‘‘ Fool” understands 
the appetite of the average reader, whether American or English. 
This book seems to be in high favor in both countries. The 
International Review says: ‘‘It is written with a force, spirit, 
and vividness which hold the critic spell-bound in spite. of him. 
self. . . . English literature contains no similar picture.” 
If such be its effect upon the ‘‘critic,” what must be its grip 
upon the average Englishman. In this country its popularity 
has increased so marvelously that ‘‘ booksellers, who began by 
ordering from three to twenty-five copies, are now calling for the 


* New York: National Temperance Society and Publication House. 
tT New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
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book by telegraph and mail in lots of one hundred, five hundred, 
and one thousand copies. The spirit and aims of the author are 
stated by his publishers as follows: 


“The personal kindness and advancement received by the author 
at the South (for he has occupied places of trust and prominence, both 
politically and professionally) have made him sensitive to the generous 
phases of Southern character, as well as given him opportunity for 
inside views of Southern sentiment and reasoning, which he sets forth 
in an eminently fair and appreciative spirit. Whoever will yield to the 
swing and power of the narrative, and read the book through, will 
acknowledge that he has received new light on the prominent question 
of the day in this whole country. With personal knowledge of the evil 
and the-good of both North and South, the author teaches each side 
much of the other’s way of looking at things. His trenchant sword cuts 
two ways—and cleaves to the marrow. He strikes right and left with- 
out fear or favor. He does not spare the follies of his friends, nor fail 
to respect the honest prejudices of his foes.” 





Stories and Ballads for Young Folks. By ELLEN TRACY ALDEN.* 
Tuis is a neatly bound and well printed book containing some 
stories and ballads that will interest boys and misses as well as 
younger children. There are some stories, and a stili larger num- 
ber relatively, that will neither interest nor profit the young folks. 
hey are addressed to the young, at least start toward them, but are 
soon diverted to moralizing and discoursing upon things in a man- 
ner and on a key above the plane on which the young find pleas- 
ure for the mind. Nevertheless, this little volume is fully up to 
the average of its kind, in adaptedness, and fully as good in 
other respects. 





Text-book on the Constitution of the United States. By J. T. CHAm- 
PLIN, D. D., LL. D., late President of Colby University.f 

Mr. GLApDsToNe’s frank declaration, ‘‘The American Con- 
stitution is the most wonderful work ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man,” is aptly placed on the 
title-page. It indicates the unbiased estimate of our constitution 
by the ablest of untrammeled statesmen of Europe. Every 
voter should be thoroughly acquainted with the letter and intent 
of every clause in it. 


*New York: American Book Exchange. t Boston: John Allyn. 
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The author gives special attention to relations between the 
national and State governments. But his comments cover all its 
provisions and include comparisons with the constitutions of 
England and France. The aim and scope of the work may be 
seen from the following, taken from the author’s prefatory note: 


“It has seemed to me that the relations between the national and 
State governments should be more clearly pointed out, and their respect- 
ive spheres and duties more fully explained, than has been wont to be 
done in such treatises. I have hoped, also, by greater directness, and 
the omission of unnecessary details, to set forth the essential doctrines 
of the constitution with not less distinctness, in somewhat less space than 
that usually devoted to them in manuals, and thus prepare a book on 
the subject that may be compassed in the necessarily short time which 
must be devoted to the study in a general course of education. Though 
brief, the treatise aims to be, and, indeed, claims to be, clear, discrimi- 
nating, and comprehensive in its teachings.” 





Ingersoll and Moses. Reply -by Rev. SAMUEL Ives Curtiss, D. D.* 


WE fully agree with the author in the opinion that there was 
occasion for a reply to Mr. Ingersoll’s diatribes. Many-of the 
numerous replies called forth were in bearing, argument, and 
spirit, highly creditable to their authors and honoring to Biblical 
scholarship. Dr. Curtiss follows Mr. Ingersoll from point to 
point with plain and popular rejoinders. A vast amount of ma- 
terial is furnished for those who have known, as the author ex- 
presses it, ‘*that Ingersoll’s address was full of sophistries and 
errors, but have not had the means at hand for refuting them.” 
This reply is well received, and is being sold in vast numbers. 





The Roman Empire Revived. By J. Berry, A. M.T 


THE author assumes that he is giving us herein ‘‘an outline 
of coming events and a harmonious elucidation of the prophecies 
having reference thereto; also the rapture of the Church with a 
new and satisfactory explanation of the symbolic number, 666,” 
He affirms, and we do not deny. Nevertheless, we are in doubt 
and darkness as painfully perplexing as all that shrouded our 
minds before reading his volume. We confess to a deep interest 
in the subjects so ingeniously handled by Mr. Berry. It would 


* Chicago: Jansen, M’Clurg & Co. f Cincinnati, O. 
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be intensely gratifying to the candid Christian, as well as to 
those who walk tiptoe on restless curiosity, to have’ the future 
unveiled and its glories and grandeur set before us in visible 
splendors, and all made joyous with ‘‘the rapture of the true 
Church.” 

But, so far as known to us, no work. of this kind has cast 
any certain light on the matters so specifically treated. Despite 
Christian interest and worldly curiosity the symbolism of number 
666 and the times and half times of Daniel preserve their myste- 
rious aspects. If, as the author claims, ‘‘the great political event 
immanent in the near future will be the revival of the old Roman 
Empire, under a new and last form of organization, atheistic in 
principle, and composed of a confederacy of ten kingdoms, with 
an imperial head, within the geographical limits, or nearly so, of 
Ancient Imperial Rome,” we fail to discover any thing in his 
argument or in the signs of the times to warrant an expecta- 
tion of it. 

This book indicates a wide range of investigation, and is one 
of the most interesting of its kind we have read. 





The Master of Red Leaf. By ELIZABETH AVERY MERIWETHER.* 

(First American, from the London edition.) 

The author relates a most painful experience in the paternal 
home with sucli bitterness and unfilial feeling toward her father 
as repels the reader before reaching the close of the first chapter. 
Her book needed nothing of the kind to make it interesting. 
In dishonoring her father, she seems to delight in casting reflec- 
tions upon Christianity and its ministry, of which she represents 
him as an active, earnest member. After complaining so reso- 
lutely of her father’s severity, by which a loving, but fiery-spirited, 
son is driven to a clandestine escape from home, and a sickly 
wife and tender-hearted mother, is worried into a premature 
grave, she surprises the reader by a very sudden turn, and a sour 
growl, because ‘‘the great majority of women over men dooms 
large numbers to the despised fate of unloved old maidism.” 

‘‘Alas,” she exclaims, ‘‘for the flippancy of men!” ‘*Know 
they not that the greater numbers of women in the New Eng- 
land States are born to a sadder fate than the slaves of Eastern 
harems?” We suppose that the poor fellows do not know it 

*New York, N. Y.: E. J. Hale & Son. 
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‘any more than our author knows it. She is not as well ac- 
quainted with the ‘‘greater numbers of women in the New Eng- 
land States” as she ought to be before writing about them. Her 
‘‘idea ” originated a long way from New England, has often been 
heard of, with many similar ones regarding her men and society 
in its social, religious, and political aspects. It is eminently 
proper that such an idea should be printed in some far off land 
before a first edition is produced here. 

Nor can we weep with our lady author. because women are 
barred from ‘‘the thousand paths of ambition open to men,” 
even though ‘‘men’s laws” put up the bars. Not one of those 
thousand paths of ambition is a good road for man, simply as an 
approach to what gratifies the vain desires of the heart. If a 
woman has no other aim than the gratification of her ‘‘ambition” 
she is not needed in any public position, nor is her case to be 
mourned over when she is seen pining and wailing at the bars. 
The spirit of our author’s theology is as defective as her poli. 
tics and social science. One who acknowledges great guilt, but 
charges it first upon an associate, and then, in a frenzy of un- 
certainty, drops all responsibility at the door of fatalism, is not of 
the few best capable of teaching us a lesson in political and moral 
science. The book will doubtless have a wide circulation, and 
be read with interest. We can but regret the more that it is 
marred by some serious defects. 





Ecclesiastical Tradition: Its Origin and Early Growth; its Place in 
the Churches, and its Value. By B. A. HInspDALE, A. M.* 

AFTER some comments upon ‘‘ tradition in the general sense,” 
and the readiness and rankness of its growth, the author consid- 
ers (2) The Divine Tradition ; (3) The beginning of the Human Tra- 
dition; (4) The Human Tradition in the Second Stage, and then 
(5) Some principal causes of the Human Tradition. Following 
these are more interesting and more valuable chapters on the 
place of tradition in the Churches, in which he shows what place 
and influence traditions have in the Greek, Roman, Anglican, 
and Protestant Churches. President Hinsdale is known as no 
friend either to traditions or the ecclesiastical authority of bishops 
and prelates which has grown out of and rests upon them. He 
has rendered a good service to the Churches in preparing this un- 

* Standard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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pretentious volume. His every word breathes a spirit of kind- 
ness and candor which will add weight to his conclusions. With 
an increasing tendéncy in Protestant Churches to imitate Catho- 
lics in observing.days and seasons, and many with ceremonies 
and displays which evince far more sentiment than good sense or 
sound, healthy spirituality, we need such warnings and checks as 
are to be found in works of this kind. 





Camp and Cabin. By RossITEr W. RAYMOND.* 

THIs is an entertaining little collection of ‘‘ sketches of life and 
. Travel in the West,” ‘‘ the Widow Baker” alone excepted. The 
only excuse the author has to offer for introducing this New 
England character in such a collection, is the fact that the lan- 
guage and influence of that old Puritanic section are found every- 
where in the West, and without objection to their company. Some 
of these sketches appeared in various periodicals within the last 
eight or nine years, and their favorable reception justifies their 
presentation in this more permanent form. Mr. Raymond’s style 
is well adapted to this kind of work, and he is instructive as well 
as entertaining. ' 





Amid the Shadows. By May F. MartTin.f 

THE pleasing style in which the story of ‘‘ Rose Leighton”’ 
was told gave the authoy of this volume a favorable introduction 
to her readers. ‘‘ Amid the Shadows” is based more largely on 
‘¢actual occurrences,” and contains many wholesome lessons in 
impressive language—lessons not only conducive to temperance, 
but to a pure and noble life in every respect. It is a book relig- 
ious people should aid in circulating. 





The Life and Words of Christ. By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D. D.f 
Tuis is a well known book, whose praise is among scholars 
throughout Christendom. It is recognized as a standard work, 
one of the best of a rapidly increasing number on ‘‘ the greatest 
and most important of all subjects.” While noting with gratifi- 
cation the increasing interest in studying the life and teachings 
* New York: Fords, Héward, and Hulbert. 
+t New York: National Temperance Society and Publication House. 


Cincinnati: For sale by George Crosby. 
tNew York: American Book Exchange. 
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of Christ as recorded by the Evangelists, we take pleasure 
in calling attention to a reduction in cost, which brings this 
learned work, one that every minister needs; whatever else he 
may have in his library, in the easy reach of all. The volume 
before us is from an edition which the American Book Ex- 
change offers at fifty cents per copy; eight cents extra if to be 
sent by mail. 





The Egyptian Pyramids: An Analysis of ‘tA Great Mystery.” By 
EVERETT W. Fisu, M. D.* 

We have not been able to discover so many and great mys- 
teries in the structure of the Pyramids as many imagine they see. 
If it was designed to represent in a unique form the chief events 
of a marvelous past, and to be a prophecy of the future, as is 
claimed by some, or, if intended as a stupendous embodiment 
of a science, or sciences, that failed to devise any other methods 
of self-preservation, then why such monotony in form and angles 
and other features, which, though plain enough, are so mysterious 
to some beholders. And why, if ‘‘so full of secrets,” should 
this ‘‘ overshadowing pile” be ‘‘sealed up by a massive coating 
of limestone, so that no man penetrated its interior for thousands 
of years—not till man’s cupidity led him to force an entrance by 
chisel, fire, and vinegar, in search for hidden treasure.” No, it 
is not so much a mystery as a wonder. 

If intended to be a.wise work it does not appear to have 
been a profitable investment, either as to ways or means. We 
confess to a lively sympathy with the member of the British 
Scientific Association, who took the tri-cornered hat of an auditor, 
and from measurements deduced such mathematical data as cast 
ridicule on the marvelous astronomical deductions and inferences 
with which Prof. Piazzi Smyth had entertained them. So far, 
Astronomy and the other sciences have got along—had to get 
along—without any aid from either ‘‘the Great Pyramid,” or the 
wisdom which ‘‘Siriadic Symbolism” may conceal. Neverthe- 
less, we are willing to hear, at any time, from the Pyramids. 
They are interesting, and so are most of the books and lectures 
upon them. Dr. Fish’s work is one of the best of them. 
*Chicago: C. H. Jones & Co. 
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ARTICLE I. 


SONS OF GOD. 
A STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURAL USES OF THE TITLE. 


BY REV. STEPHEN H. STACKPOLE. 


A NOTABLE and eloquent book has appeared lately, . 
which treats of the influence of Jesus in the various life of 
man.* It is full of the insight and inspiring earnestness 
which have made its author one of the great preachers of 
our land. It presents as a fundamental proposition that the 
ruling idea behind the influence of Jesus is the fatherhood 
of God and the childhood of every man to him. 

This book furnishes a conspicuous example of the com- 
mon looseness in the idea and use of the designation sons, 
or children, of God. It imparts a fresh interest and impor- 
tance to the inquiry, What exactly are the Scriptural ideas 
of sonship? It is worth while to examine connectedly the 
various uses of the title throughout Scripture. These uses 
come under examination in Dr. Candlish’s work on the 
‘*Fatherhood of God.” This work, however, hardly fulfills 
its promise to conduct inquiry ‘‘on the principle of a pure 
and simple appeal to Scripture.’’ It contains much specu- 
lation and much faulty exegesis. It gives no clear discrim- 
inations between the different uses of the title. It does 
not lessen, perhaps, our interest in a Scriptural investigation. 

The title sons, or children, of God is the highest one 
given to God’s creatures. It is applied in Scripture both 


* The Influence of Jesus. By the Rev. Phillips Brooks. 
Vo. II, No. 7—22 
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to angels and to men. What is its significance as applied 
either to the one or to the other? Does God contemplate 
as sons all the intelligent beings whom he has called into 
life? Or is it only the ones endowed with a certain privi- 
lege or possessed of a certain character who receive the 
title? Again, if the latter is the case, on what ground is 
this peculiar designation associated with the special privilege 
or character? And, again, do the sacred writers use the 
title of the same class with quite the same significance? 
Such questions as these suggest themselves at once, and 
must be met as well as may be in the course of this inquiry. 


I. Uses OF THE TITLE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
I. ANGELS. 


_ In the Old Testament the title is given both to angelic 
and to human beings. In the New Testament it is not ap- 
plied to angels at all. Angels are designated thus at the 
opening of Psalm xxix, where O ye mighty of the English 
version should read O ye sons of God.* The same expression 
referring to angels occurs again in Psalm Ixxxix, 6. In 
Daniel iii, 25, where Nebuchadnezzar sees a fourth person 
in the furnace, we find even the singular number, Son of 
God, used by the king in the sense of angel, as shown by 
verse 28. There is probably no reference to angels in Gen. 
vi, 2, where the sons of God are said to have married the 
daughters of men; and, therefore, that passage does not 
come under notice now. Notably in Job angels are called 
sons of God in the Oriental and picturesque conception of 
the celestial beings presenting themselves before the Al- 
mighty, with Satan among them.t And, again, in that 
sublime passage where it is told that at the world’s creation 
the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of Gow 
shouted for joy.t 

What now is the significance of the title in this use of 
it? It surely can not imply, as has been maintained, that 


* Possibly godlike beings is more exact. See Perowne im loc. 
Ti, 6-12. } xxxviii, 7. 
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angels were brought into being by generation. We can 
not but believe that they were created by God, as really as 
Adam was.* If this is true, are they called sons simply 
because he created them, on the principle that one may be 
called the father of whatever one has made or produced? 
So God might be called the father even of brute animals or 
of the objects of inanimate nature. But this loose and meta- 
phorical use of the term is contrary to the usage of Scrip- 
ture and abhorrent to its spirit.t We should say, rather, 
that probably they were called sons of God because they 
were created in the likeness of God. According to the 
Scriptural representations of them we believe that they were 
created in the likeness of God, as well as man was. De- 
litzsch infers their likeness to God from the very fact that 
they were called sons of God.{ In what then did the like- 
ness to God consist? Certainly not only or chiefly in per- 
sonality. Certainly not merely in rational powers. There 
could be no proper likeness to God without moral likeness. 
God being what he is, the chief and crowning feature of 
likeness to him must be holiness. Holiness infinitely tran- 
scends mere intelligence. It insures life with God. The 
absence of it involves a sundering of the Spirit from him. 
Ceasing to be holy, angels would cease to resemble God in 
the most essential matter. They would lose affinity of 
moral character with him. Would they not, then, really be 
disqualified for the station and the name of sons? With 
what appropriateness could spirits be called sons of God 


* Delitzsch thinks that the designation * points to the particular manner 
of their creation,” and that ‘‘ angels proceeded from God by a mode of cre- 
ation likened to begetting,”’ and form with God ‘‘one marpié,”” See his 
Com. on i, 6; xxxviii, 7. 

tIn James i, 17, God is called the Father of lights; that is, of the 
shining heavenly bodies, as being their Creator; but this exceptional figura- 
tive expression is explained by the fact that in this argument physical light 
is regarded as the symbol of the Holy One. The Creator of light must be 
light himself, from whom nothing dark or evil can come, such as tempting 
man. See Meyer im Joc.» Cf. 2 Cor. i, 3 (Father of mercies—merciful 
Father); Eph. i, 17 (Father of glory—to whom glory belongs); cf. Job 
Xxxviii, 28. 


{ Bibl. Psych., p. 78. (Clark, 1867). 
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who had become unlike him in character and separated 
from him in life? Accordingly evil angels would not be 
conceived of as sons of God. Nor are they so called in 


Scripture. As to the prologue of Job, where Satan figures - 


in the celestial council, it is by no means necessarily im- 
plied that Satan was considered one of the sons of God, in 
whose company he appears. It is more natural to suppose 
that a strong contrast is intended between the sons of God 
and him, the adversary. At all events, a poetic passage like 
this is hardly to be put to the strain for a dogmatic pur- 
pose. As another explanation of the title, it is suggested 
that the angels were called sons because they stood to God 
in a relation of love and service like that of sons to a 
father. They maintain filial devotion to God, and are mem- 
bers of his household. This relation to God implies, of 
course, the moral fitness for it. 

Whatever the explanation, angels are called sons on 
account of something in themselves. Candlish would have 
it that in Job xxxviii, 7, the title is employed with refer- 
ence to Christ.* This he argues from the association of 
angels with the morning stars and the association of stars 
with Christ and with believers. The association of stars 
with Christ, with angels, and with Christians is an interest- 
ing and a profound subject ;{ but it is surely too much to 
reason from these instances that there is some sort of joint 
fellowship of angels in Christ’s sonship. 


2. MEN. 


The title is applied in the Old Testament to men also. 
First in Gen. vi, 2,—the sons of God saw the daughters of men 
that they were fair, and they took them wives of all which 
they chose. Whether, indeed, these sons of God were angels 
or men is an old and vexed question. The title itself 
would seem to favor the view that they were angels, while 
the context would lead us to the other opinion. If it is 


*Candlish: Fatherhood of God, pp. 72-74. 
tTNum. xxiv, 7; Rev. xxii, 16; ii, 28. 


tSee Trench: Eps. to the Sev. Chs., p. 75. (Am. Ed.) 
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said that this conduct was possible, because these angels 
had fallen unto an ‘‘unholy unnature,” it is enough to 
reply, as Keil does, that we want proof that any creature 
in heaven or earth can, through sinful degeneracy, acquire 
a power to propagate its species which is not natural to it. 
May angels by falling from God become capable of genera- 
tion? The allusion to fallen angels in Jude 6 and 7, 
which has been associated always with this passage in 
Genesis, does not prove that angels committed the sin of 
fornication, for the clause zm lke manner, etc., can refer 
grammatically to Sodom and Gomorrah as well as to angels, 
while the sin spoken of by Jude is not fornication simply, 
but going after strange flesh (aapxd¢ &répac—other flesh). 
It is not related that these sons of God committed fornica- 
tion. They married daughters of men. The supposition 
that the sons of Seth—a class of men who feared God—mar- 
ried the daughters of ‘Cain—who belonged to a wicked 
class—is perfectly in harmony with the context, and explains 
well enough the contrasted expressions sous of God and 
daughters of men.* Thus evil grew apace on the earth by 
the good marrying the wicked, and that state of things 
came to pass which preceded the Deluge. Accordingly a 
class of men were called sons of God, because they were 
good and pious. This is a solitary use of the title. Other 
pious men in those primeval days of the world—men who 
walked with God, like Enoch or Noah—might have been 
called sons of God as well as the pious Sethites. But they 
are not called so. In this instance the title was given, not 
to men as men, but to a class to be distinguished as good 
over against the bad. 

Elsewhere in the Old Testament it is not used even of 
pious men, without regard to the special covenant of Jeho- 
vah. It has a theocratic sense. Primarily it is applied to 
Israel collectively; and whenever after the covenant with 
Israel it is used of pious men, it denotes, we may say, 
that that is fulfilled in them which is implied in the relation 


* See especially Keil on Gen. vi, 1, 2. 
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of their people to Jehovah—that they are really what the 
nation is ideally, the pious servant, the son of Jehovah.* 
Even in anticipation of the covenant Israel was called God’s 
son.t The nation was severed from all other peoples to 
keep his covenant and to be holy unto him.{ Hence God 
was its father. Js he not thy father that hath bought thee ?\| 
Hence Israelites were God’s children. Ye ave the chil- 
dren of the Lord your: God, ye shall not cut yourselves [as 
the heathen do], . . . for thou art an holy people unto 
the Lord thy God, and the Lord hath chosen thee to be a pecul- 
tar people unto himself above all the nations that are upon the 
earth.§ Hence Israelites, as such, addressed God and spoke 
of him as the father of their people. Blessed be thou, Lord 
God of Israel, our father.§| Doubtless thou art our father, 
though Abraham be ignorant of us and Israel [Jacob] acknowl- 
edge us not ;** that is, though the great ancestors whom we 
boast are no more with us to help us.¢{ Keil asserts that 
in every place where God is called Father of Israel, the 
fatherhood of God has reference to the choice of Israel to 
be Jehovah’s peculiar people. {{ 

But Israel did not realize the ideal of the theocracy. 
Chosen and called to be the son of Jehovah, the nation 
really forfeited all claim to the title. Those individuals in 
whom the ideal set before the nation was realized in greater 
or less measure were regarded as really the children of God. 
It is distinctly taught that though men belong to a na- 
tion called the son of God, they can not claim any benefit 
from the title unless they possess the character which it 
implies. The Psalmist says that the father-like pity of God 
is shown to those who fear him, whereby ‘‘he puts a 
check,” as Tholuck observes, ‘‘on that carnal notion of the 
divine love which forgets that our repentance and faith are 


*See Weiss: Lehrbuch der Biblischen Theologie, Sec. 23c. 


tT Ex. iv. 22; Hos. xi, 1. } Ex. xix, 5; Lev. xx, 26, etc. 

|| Deut. xxxii, 6. 2 Deut. xiv, 1, 2. 41 Chron. xxix, 10. 

** Isa. Ixiii, 16; cf. Ixiv, 8,9; Deut. xxxii, 6; Jer. iii, 4; xxxi, 9, 20; 
Mal. i, 6; ii, 10. 


Tt See Delitzsch 22 Joc. tt See on Ex. iv, 22. 
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the conditions under which God announces himself to us a 
father.”* Especially to the true servants of God among his 
people belonged the promise of their covenant-keeping 
God. The singular number, son, or child, of God, is nowhere 
used to designate a good man; and we do not ever find 
the individual under the old covenant addressing God as 
father. t 

It remains only to say that the title is used in an official 
sense in the solemn rebuke to judges in Psalm Ixxxii, 1, 6, 
where judges are called gods and sons of the Most High, as 
God’s representatives and vicegerents, charged with execut- 
ing the divine law and vested with its majesty.[ Similarly 
David and Solomon receive the title god or son of God 
officially and as types of the Messiah. 

In the Old Testament, then, angels are called sons of 
God; Israel as a people is called his son; pious men, as a 
class, are called his children, both before and under the 
covenant; and executors of his authority are called his 
sons. Even the pious individual among the people of the 
covenant is nowhere spoken of as God’s child. Certainly, 
we should not expect to find the individual indiscriminately 
called so. That beautiful and oft-repeated appeal in Prov. 
xxiii, 26, Uy son, give me thy heart, must be understood 
in the connection as the language of an earthly father. || 
Human beings, as such, are in no case in the Old Testa- 
ment represented as the children of God.§ 


II. Usres oF THE TITLE IN THE NEw TESTAMENT. 


I, BY CHRIST. 


The Savior discourses much of the Heavenly Father. 
The Sermon on the Mount is full of the fatherhood of God. 
‘‘Inasmuch as God,” remarks Weiss, ‘‘ brings to his people 


* Cf. Ps. Ixxiii, 15; Prov. xiv, 26; Mal. iii, 17. 
Tt Weiss, Sec. 23c. 
{Perowne 22 /oc., and his introduction to- Ps. Ixxxii. Cf. John x, 
34-38. In Ex. xxii, 28, the translation should be not gods, but God. 
See Conant’s Provs., Part 2 27 Joc. 2 See Keil on Ex. iv, 22. 
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in the Messianic epoch that full salvation which was prom- 
ised when the theccracy should have come to its comple- 
tion, he reveals himself now in his highest love. In Christ’s 
symbolical way of teaching the highest relation of love 
among men is made a type of this revelation of God’s 
love, which is effected, of course, only in the kingdom of 
God established by Christ.”* Again, ‘‘If in the Messianic 
epoch the theocracy attains to its completion, God’s father- 
hood in relation to his people must then be first perfectly 
realized. And if this completion consists herein that the 
idea of the kingdom of God is realized in each individual— 
that participation in the perfected theocracy depends not on 
belonging to a nation as such, but on the individual attitude 
towards God and his Messiah—then, indeed, can each indi- 
vidual, who belongs to God’s kingdom, call upon him as 
his father.’ 

In the first place, as to the extent of the application of 
the title in Christ’s teaching, it may be said, summarily, 
that we do not hear a word from Christ which teaches a 
universal sonship of mankind. It is the members of the 
kingdom of heaven which he was establishing whom he 
regards as God’s children. It is in a distinctive and Chris- 
tian sense that God is father and men are sons. The pre- 
vailing view of the book to which allusion was made at the 
outset confounds the family of mankind with the family of 
disciples; it applies to men as men what Christ said of dis- 
ciples. The notion that a characteristic of the Savior's 
teaching was the universal fatherhood of God arises chiefly, 
perhaps, from misapplication of the Sermon on the Mount 
and misconception of the parable of the Prodigal Son. 

The Sermon on the Mount was addressed to the disci- 
ples as such, and gave them preliminary instructions con- 
cerning the nature and laws of that kingdom into which they 
had entered. Even in Matt. v, 45, the Savior does not 
teach the universal fatherhood. He holds up the goodness 
of God both to men who love him and to those who hate 


* Bib. Theol., Sec. 23, b. TSec. 23 c. 
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him, as an example for God’s children to follow in the treat- 
ment of their enemies. God is good and forbearing even 
to the wicked; and, therefore, let those men who would be 
and would show themselves God’s children (literally sons), 
be patient towards people who hate and persecute them. 
My disciples, he would say, must have forbearance, like 
their Father in heaven. 

As the sermon on the mount so other discourses of 
Jesus, wherein the ideas of fatherhood and sonship appear, 
was addressed to his disciples. Notably in the twelfth of 
Luke Jesus, speaking to a general company, calls God God, 
and immediately thereafter, while pursuing the same sub- 
ject of discourse with the disciples alone, calls him your 
Father.* Many instances can be brought forward to show 
that Jesus speaks of this relation of men to God only with 
careful discrimination, and not in esoteric and exoteric 
teaching indifferently. ‘In one place he makes a sharp con- 
trast between children of God and children of the devil.t 
He plainly tells the Pharisees that because of their wicked- 
ness God is not their Father, but the devil; and that if God 
were their Father, they would love him. The implication 
is that they would be the children of God if they loved 
Christ. t 

In the Parable of the Prodigal Son the Savior designed 
to explain his dealing with sinners. The Pharisees mur- 
mured; but this parable revealed the divine joy in the re- 
pentance of sinners, and justified the Savior’s mercy. The 
joy of a father in the penitence of a wayward and wicked 
son is taken as an illustration of the divine mercifulness. 
There could be no more natural and impressive illustration. 
The parable teaches God’s mercy and rebukes the self- 
righteous Pharisees. Special doctrines may not be forced 
from the details of the picture. Because a human father is 
chosen to represent God’s mercy, it hardly follows that the 
parable teaches the distinctive doctrine of the universal 
fatherhood of God, as many will assert. Others claim that 


* Luke xii, 13-30. t John viii, 42-44. tJohn viii, 42. 
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because it contains no allusion to the atonement it teaches 
that divine forgiveness is granted on the sole ground of 
repentance. 

In the second place, What was the significance of the 
title in Christ’s teaching? He does not explain his use of 
it. But we have hints of his idea of sonship. It is in- 
volved in his teaching of the new birth. Inasmuch as be- 
lievers were born of God they were his children. In Luke 
xx, 36, Jesus speaks of those accounted worthy to obtain 
the resurrection as being sons of God, being sons of the 
resurrection. According to Meyer, they are called sons of 
God here because as risen from the dead they have entered 
into the participation of the divine life and the divine glory. 
And Meyer remarks further that the title is used in Mat- 
thew and Luke (it does not occur in Mark) of believers in 
relation only to their condition after the Parousia. Again, 
we have the beatitude, Blessed are the peace-makers ; for they 
shall be called the sons of God. The men who, being them- 
selves reconciled to God, strive to promote the reconcilia- 
tion of men to God, thus fulfilling the highest idea of 
peace-making, and thus resembling God, who was reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself in Christ, the Prince of Peace,— 
such men shall be the sons of God. In this passage and 
in Matt. v, 45, the sonship is conditioned on likeness to the 
Father. Likeness to him is the ideal which Jesus sets be- 
fore the members of his kingdom. However, he does not 
represent this likeness as the essence, but rather as the con- 
sequence and mark, of sonship.* Finally, we have from 
him intimations that it was by means of his work that his 
disciples became his brethren, as when after his resurrection 
he said, Go to my brethren and say unto them, I ascend unto 
my Father and your Father, and to my God and your God.t 
Before his death he had not called them brethren.{ Now, 
they are made indeed the brethren of him, the Son of God. 

*See Weiss, 23 21, 3d, 24c, and Meyer on Matt. v, 9, and John i, 12. 


tT John xx, 17; cf. Matt. xxviii, ro. 
}$Not contradicted by Matt. xii, 50. 
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2. BY PAUL. 


When. we come to the other uses of the title in the 
New Testament we have only to explain and contrast those 
of Paul and John. The title does not occur in other books 
than theirs. From them we derive a fuller and more defi- 
nite doctrine of sonship. 

Paul’s conception of sonship is, for the most part, a legal 
one. This is quite consistent with the general character of 
his teaching. He presented what we may call the legal 
view of salvation by grace. To him, once the rigid legal- 
ist, the chief question was, ‘‘ How shall a man be justified ?” 
He had sought justification by works; he had found justifi- 
cation by grace. Justification by faith is the central idea 
of his teaching. It was natural, then, that he should have 
in eye the legal aspect of Christian sonship. It was analo- 
gous to the judicial aspect of salvation. He contemplated 
sonship as resting on a legal act, namely, adoption.* Whom- 
soever God justifies he adopts as a son. Believers are in 
the condition of sons in contrast with the condition of 
slavery.t Not that Paul always presents explicitly this 
conception of sonship.{t But he usually speaks of it as 
sonship by adoption, and does not represent it as sonship 
by spiritual birth, The adoption presupposes something 
behind which justifies it—an inward change, an inward 
nature correspondent to the legal position. Only Paul rep- 
resents this spiritual renewing not as a new birth, but as a 
new creation, a moral resurrection, etc.|| As justification 
denotes not the change in us but an act on God’s part, so 
adoption has reference to God’s way of regarding and treat- 

* The theocratic sonship was that of adoption. Paul says, ‘‘ who are 
Israelites ; to whom pertaineth the adoption,” etc. (Rom. ix, 4.) It was an 
adoption ‘**which involved,” as Keil remarks, ‘the loving and fatherly 
treatment of the son, and binds the son to obedience, reverence, and con- 
fidence in relation to the Father.” (See note on Ex. iv, 22.) 

ft Rom. viii, 15; Gal. iv, 4, 5; Eph. i, 5. See Weiss, 3 114b. Tho- 
luck on Rom. viii, 14, and Meyer on John i, 12. 

tSee Phil. ii, 15; Gal. iii, 26. 

]}2 Cor. v, 17; Rom. vi, 4-13; Eph, ii, 5, 6; ete. 
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ing believers in Christ. But the two terms are not to be 
confounded as equivalent in sense. Adoption implies justi- 
fication—is, we may say, the positive side of it. As Julius 
Miiller puts it: ‘‘In justification is inseparably united with 
the forgiveness of sins (the negative element) the elevation 
of the man into a new relation to God (the positive side), 
involving the closest fellowship, that is, the adoption as 
sons, which rests in union with Christ. . . . Justifica- 
tion is the act of God whereby he imparts to the man who, 
by faith, receives Christ the divine judgment that the guilt 
and punishment of his sin are removed, and that he is an 
adopted child of God and the object of his loving care.” * 

Exactly in accordance with this view of sonship is 
Paul’s conception of the future blessedness of believers as 
that of heirs coming into possession of their legal inherit- 
ance. Believers have the position and the rights of sons— 
and if children, then heirs. Himself a Roman citizen, he 
had in mind the law of Rome, according to which a man’s 
adopted children, as well as his own, were his heirs.+ Paul, 
writing to the Church at Rome, represents God’s children 
as his legal heirs, while God himself is conceived, not as a 
father who dies and leaves his property to his children, but 
as one who, while living, bestows it on them.{ Hereafter, 
these adopted children are to come into possession of the 
Messianic blessing and glory, to which they have present 
right as heirs. The present possession of sonship is itself 
the pledge of its future inheritance of glory. Sonship here; 
its fullest privilege and highest dignity yonder. Here the 
blessedness in its beginning; there in its completion. 
Now, outward things not corresponding; then, all surround- 
ings befitting and reflecting the exalted character of sons of 
God. Hence, in one respect, believers are waiting even 
here, as Paul speaks, for the adoption itself, that is, the re- 


* Analysis and Proof Texts of Sys. of Theol. 2 94. 
t By Hebrew law only a man’s own sons, and only those of them who 
were born in wedlock, were his heirs. 


tSee Meyer on Rom. viii, 17, Cf. Gat. iv, 7. 
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demption of the body,* inasmuch as only after the body 
of their humiliation is changed, that it might be fashioned 
like unto his glorious body,+ do they come to the height 
and fullness of their sonship, even as the Lord himself did 
not take the full dignity of his own sonship till he rose from 
the dead and ascended on high—till he was declared to be 
the Son of God with power by the resurrection{ from the 
dead, and the great word of prophecy was fulfilled: Zhou 
art my Son; this day have I begotten thee. ‘When the end 
comes at length, the adoption of believers is perfect and 
complete. Then will they possess all of which God made 
them heirs when he took them for his sons. || 


3. BY JOHN. 


In John we find another aspect of sonship, which is 
quite in accord with John’s characteristic presentation of 
Christian truth. The-truth has various aspects. Different 
minds apprehend the same truth of God differently, but not, 
therefore, in any wise contradictorily. Inspiration permits 
the individuality of the sacred writer to give a certain char- 
acteristic expression to the truth he speaks. It permits the 
mind to look out from its own center. As Newman beau- 
tifully says, ‘‘ Each speaks his own words, though he speaks 
the while the words of God.’’ The central idea of the Gos- 
pel, as John presents it, is that of a spiritual birth. It is 
the internal rather than the external aspect of salvation by 
grace. Believers are born of God or out of God. They are 
begotten of God, and the divine seed remains in them.§ 
Hence they are God’s children. They have derived spirit- 
ual life from God in a way which can be compared to their 
natural birth. The new birth effects both community and 
likeness of nature with God. The divine life is imparted ; 
the divine likeness résults. An ever-growing likeness to God 

* Ram. viii, 23. T Phil. iii, 21. 

ft Rom. i, 4; Acts xiii, 38. See Weiss, % 106b. 

| Rom. viii, 14-23. See Weiss 3 114b. 


ZJohn i, 13; 1 John iii, 9; v, 1, 2; ii, 29. Cf. 1 John ii, 29, and 
iii, 1 (taken together). 
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is the result and the proof of the divine birth. In freedom 
from sin, in righteousness, in love, in faith overcoming the 
world, appears to believers the evidence that they are chil- 
dren of God.* It may be remarked that John does not 
use the word sons, but children, of God; perhaps, as Weiss 
suggests, that he may not seem to approach too near the 
unique position of the only begotten Son of God.t 

John’s conception of sonship controls his representation 
of the future blessedness of God’s children. Hereafter 
there shall be a wonderful development and manifestation 
of the divine nature which God’s children possess. It does 
not appear now how great their future glory shall be, but 
when it shall appear, the spiritual affinity to God, and con- 
sequent spiritual likeness, shall be perfected.{ Now the 
divine nature within is subject to limitations. Its develop- 
ment is hindered in many ways. Nevertheless, believers 
possess even now the nature of sons. How freely and 
beautifully it will expand when the circumstances are per- 
fectly adapted to its growth! At length this shall be the 
case, for the children shall come into the very presence and 
home of the Father. They shall see him as he is, and hence 
they are sure that they shall possess a blessed likeness to 
him. Else how could they dwell with him? Then the 
divine sperma shall have subdued the whole being into like- 
ness to God. The child shall behold the Father; and this 
shall be blessedness. J shall be satisfied when I awake with 


thy likeness. 
4. COMPARISON AND SUMMARY. 


These two conceptions of sonship do not imply each 
other; they exclude each other rather. Sons by nature do 
not need to be made sons by adoption, and sons by adop- 


*1 John iii, 9, 10; iii, 2; ii, 29. See Weiss, 3 213d. Cf. 2 Cor. iii, 
18; Phil. ii, 15. 

t Perhaps there is an exception to this conception of sonship in John i, 
12, where believers may be called sons of God with reference not so much 
to an inward change as to an outward right or privilege—with reference to 
the position, rather than the nature, of sons. This view would resem- 
ble Paul’s. $1 Jobn iii, 1, 2, Cf. Col. iii, 3, 4. 
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tion are, as the legal relation implies, not sons by nature. 
But the disagreement is technical, not essential. Sonship 
consists in the inward character or in the outward relation 
consequent on the inward character. There is a radical 
change in the soul and in its relation to God which puts it 
in the spiritual or the legal position of son. With John’s 
view accord various passages in Peter and James which 
speak of God’s begetting believers, or of their being born 
again, or of their being partakers of the divine nature.* It 
matters not how we look at it, whether as sonship by na- 
ture or sonship by law, here is the grand fact—believers are 
God’s sons. Behold, what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us! 

Underlying these different views of sonship is, of course, 
the fact that the sonship is procured for men by Christ.t 
More than this, by being united to Christ by faith we may 
be regarded as associated with him in his sonship. We 
are sons of God as made brethren of Christ, the Son of 
God.{ Not by any means that we are taught, as Candlish 
holds, that believers are ‘‘made really and truly partners 
and partakers with Christ in his being the Son of God,” 
the difference between his sonship and ours lying merely 
‘‘in the dates at which, and the grounds on which, the 
same relation has been constituted in different persons.”’ || 
But, on account of the union of the believer with Christ, 
his sonship is above any other. It is no mere restoration 
of the innocence of Eden, if that is to be called sonship. 
It is the fulfillment through the great Mediator of the typ- 
ical sonship of Israel. It is higher than the sonship of 
angels, for are not the redeemed in Jesus to stand higher 
than the angels?§ 

And now, we do not in apostolic teaching find any applica- 
tion of the title to men as men. John says that Jesus 


* 1 Peter i, 3, 23; 2 Peter i, 4; James i, 18. Cf. Heb. xii, 10. 
T Gal. iii, 26; iv, 4, 5; etc. 

t Rom, viii, 29; 1 Cor. i.9; etc. See Weiss, 3 106d. 

| Pp. 107 and 109. 21 Cor. vi, 3. 
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should gather together in one the children of God scattered 
abroad;* but he is evidently speaking proleptically, and 
means not those already children, but the Gentiles, who were 
going to become God’s children by faith. The benefits of 
the Savior’s death were to be extended to many Gentiles, 
who should be gathered into the great communion of be- 
lievers. Nor is a contradiction furnished by Luke iii, 38. 
Luke is tracing the descent of Christ back to Adam. The 
word son is to be supplied all along in the genealogy; and 
so is supplied also after Adam, the last in the ascent, whose 
origin is to be ascribed directly to God—Seth, who was of 
Adam, who was of God. 

The apostles teach rather that they which are the chil- 
dren of the flesh, these are not the children of God.t As 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, these (and no others, is 
the sense) ave the sons of God.{ Whether they regard son- 
ship as consisting in likenesss of moral nature or in a filial 
relation to God, they could not call children of God men 
who, as they teach, are separated from him by sin, are not 
reconciled to him through Christ, and are the children of 
wrath. The apostles are consistent with themselves. In 
short, as Meyer concisely observes, ‘‘a sonship out of 
Christ is contrary to the New Testament.” 


III. OrHeR PassaGES BEARING ON THE SUBJECT. 


We undertook to study simply the Scriptural uses of the 
title sons or children, of God. It may be worth while, how- 
ever, in conclusion, to notice other passages which may be 
thought to show that the Scripture regards all men as the 
children of God. It says that man was made a “ttle lower 
than God || (not than the angels, as in our version). It says 
that he was made in the zmage and after the likeness of God.§ 
Does not such language justify the popular idea that Scrip- 
ture teaches that all men are alike God’s children?4] But 
we may ask whether the first expression does not refer to 


* xi, 52. Tt Rom. ix, 8. t Rom. viii, 14. 
| Ps. viii, 5. Gen. i, 26; ix, 6. ¥ Cf. Col. iii, 10. 
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an original or an ideal dignity rather than to a present and 
an actual one. And as to the image and likeness of God 
we may ask whether it does not refer, in the main, to that 
holiness which man lost in the fall, by the loss of which 
he became the mere wreck of what he was before. Eph. 
iv, 24: And that ye put on the new man which, after God, is 
created in righteousness and true holiness, where there is an 
obvious reference to the original creation, seems to imply 
that the original likeness to God was holiness.* On the 
other hand, James speaks of men as still possessing the 
similitude of God: With the tongue bless we God, even the 
Father, and therewith curse we men who are made in the similt- 
tude of God. {If it is said, as it is by Delitzsch,+ that James 
means an original likeness now lost, the force of his 
thought is broken. He conceives of men as having now a 
certain similitude to God. The question is whether what- 
ever man may retain of the original likeness to God, holi- 
ness being lost, furnishes ground for his being called child 
of God. We do not find an instance in Scripture where 
man is called child of God on account of the original like- 
ness to God or any present similitude. 

Nor should the inference be drawn from passages in the 
epistles, in which God is called Father in a general way 
(for example, one God and Father of all),t yet general, evi- 
dently, only in regard to Christians. Nor from Paul’s 
speech on Mars Hill, where, in shaming the Athenians for 
their idolatries, he argues that as, according their own 
poets, we are God’s offspring we ought not to think that the 
godhead is like unto gold or silver or stone,|| using the quo- 
tation simply ‘‘as an avowal that we owe our being and its 
preservation to a higher power.’’§ Nor, again, from the 
fact that God is called in Hebrews xii, 9, the Father of 


Spirits, where the discipline of earthly fathers illustrates the 
chastening of God, the Father of spirits, of him who is Fa- 
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* Cf. Col. iii, ro. t Psych., p. 85. 

t Eph. iv, 6; cf. 1 Cor. viii, 6; etc. Also, Acts i, 4, 7. 

|| Acts xvii, 28, 29, 2 Hackett’s Acts zn loc. 
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ther, in relation to the higher spiritual region of life.” 
Christians, who have submitted to the discipline of earthly 
fathers, should submit to the discipline of the spiritual 
Father. We can not say that God is called here Father of 
spirits on account of the peculiar relation of spirits, as 
such, to their Creator, or that, if he is, it would show that 
he regards spiritual beings as his children even after they 
have fallen from the original character with which he 
created them.* 

In teaching that all men are the subjects of God’s 
bounty and forbearance, does not the Scripture represent 
them as alike his children? Yet it is only to the members 
of the kingdom that Jesus gives the assurance of the Heav- 
enly’s Father’s loving and watchful care.t By his general 
goodness God would lead men to repentance. What is the 
response of impenitent men to his long suffering and his love? 
The sonship of the Gospel implies reciprocal love. God is 
infinitely merciful, and loves the souls of men. By making 
in his love a way of salvation for all he has shown, indeed, 
that he would have all men become his sons through Christ. 
But the Gospel does not, therefore, contemplate all men as 
the children of God, divided into obedient and disobedient 
children. It gives a specific Christian sense to the name, 
children of God. It draws a sharp line between the chil- 
dren of God and others. It divides the world into the 
children of God and the enemies of God. 


We undertook simply to ascertain the teaching of the 
Word of God. Finally, it does not favor the view that all 
men are to be regarded God’s children, with this only dif- 
ference between them, that some recognize their sonship 
and some do not; that Christ came into the world to draw 
out the consciousness of sonship in men rather than to bring 
them into sonship; to seek ignorant and rebellious brethren 


*See Neander on 1 John iii, 1. This appellation Father of Spirits 
has been used to support the doctrine of Creationism also. 
t Matt. vi, 25-33. 
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rather than to make lost men his brethren; or that the 
new birth is an awakening to the consciousness of sonship 
rather than becoming a son—a change in the conscious 
rather than in the actual condition of the soul. The pop- 
ular notion that all men are alike the children of God favors 
a theology which will not hear of retribution, which teaches 
men that they have such a hold on their benignant Father 
that they never can be condemned or cast out, but are sure 
to be led by a forgiving hand and to be drawn by loving 
chastisements. It favors a theology which makes God all 
Father, and righteousness identical with love, and tenderness 
the sole rule of God’s government. Well has it been said 
that ‘‘the Broad-church doctrine that all men are by nature 
the sons of God, when the Bible teaches that they are only 
made sons by regeneration,” would ‘‘ take from God by vi- 
olence what can only be rightly gained by repentance and 
faith.’’ It simply becomes us to take heed lest by ignoring 
Scriptural discriminations we weaken in the least the power 
of the Word of Truth. : 

To sum up all, the loving God would have his depraved 
creatures become indeed his children. The way is opened 
in Jesus Christ, the son of the Father’s love, who is not 
ashamed to call us brethren. ,And so many sons are brought 
to glory. They are led by God’s Spirit, who teaches 
them within to say, Abba, Father; who helps them to be 
followers of God as dear children; who gives them all se- 
cret and precious tokens of their Father’s grace and tender- 
ness; who assures them in each darkest hour of their 
Father’s care and guidance; who stirs in them, while they 
sojourn in this evil world, eager longing for their Father’s 
home and theirs, and points them onward evermore to the 
final manifestation of the sons of God, for which even the 
irrational creation waits and longs. Then, at last, in the 
regeneration, as at first they sang in the creation, shall the 
morning stars sing together, and with thousand-fold grander 
chorus all the sons of God shall shout for joy. 
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ArtTicLe VIII. 
"AIAHS, HADES. 


BY REV. RUSSELL JENNINGS. 


I. The etymology and etymological meaning of the word 
*Acdne. 

The earliest reliable history of human opinion is found 
in the word-stems of language. Pyramids, mounds, tombs, 
roads, earth-works, and buried cities show what men of by- 
gone ages have done. The roots of words are monumental 
remains, which declare what they thought. They are val- 
uable and worthy of study, because they are the recepta- 
cles which contain the thoughts, not of an individual mind, 
but the confluent thoughts of the whole people of an age 
or nation. 

The Hebrew word ixw (Sheol) and the Greek °Acdy¢ 
(Hades) are words of this class. As the former is repre- 
sented in the Septuagint by the latter, the origin, derivation, 
and meaning of the word “Ardy¢ is an inquiry of no little 
interest and importance. Most of the Greek lexicographers 
derive “Acdy¢ from Alpha privative and tdew, to see. There- 
fore, “Acdy¢ is interpreted by them as meaning ‘‘an cnvisible 
place,’”’ or its equivalent. In the Greek lexicon of Liddell 
and Scott said derivation is given with distrust. The doubt 
which they express is certainly well founded. The follow- 
ing four reasons show such a derivation to be impossible : 

1. In the Attic dialect °Acdy¢ is always written with the 
rough breathing, or spzritus asper ; while alpha privative never 
has the rough breathing. 

2. In the Attic dialect, except when the word begins 
with a capital, the alpha in @dy¢ has iota subscript; while 
alpha privative is never written with iota subscript. 

3. It is generally acknowledged that the written accents, 
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as well as the breathings, truthfully represent the ancient 
usages of the Greek language in pronunciation. If “Acdy¢ 
were derived from alpha privative and édety, the acute 
accent would stand on the last syllable, instead of standing, 
where it does, on the penult. 

4. That “Acdy¢ is not thus derived is shown by the fact 
that we have the compound adjectives dédy¢ and decdyc, 
unseen, invisible, which are thus derived; each having the 
accent in its appropriate place, on the last syllable. There- 
fore, such a derivation, and all definitions founded thereon, 
must be abandoned as false. : 

In the Greek language there is quite a large class of 
words ending in d7¢, which are patronymics. Some of them 
are among the oldest words in the language, and are pre- 
cisely like °Acdy¢ in their form. In them, as in “Ady, the 
acute accent stands on the penultimate syllable, with unde-< 
viating uniformity. From Kpdvo¢g is formed the patronymic 
Kpovtdys, son or descendant of Kpovoc. From ’Adxdzo¢g is 
formed the patronymic ’Adxatdyc. These words and similar 
ones are patronymics, or personal proper names, which, in 
their origin, were patronymics. °Aedy¢ belongs to this class, 
as shown by its rough breathing, termination, and accent; and 
also by its Jota subscript, when written wholly in cursive let- 
ters, as Goys. Hence we have the Attic “Acdy¢, the Ionic 
’Atdyc, and the Doric ’Atdac, with the accent on the penult 
in all the dialects. 

There is, indeed, a large class of words ending in dy¢, 
which are zot patronymics. They are, however, with few 
exceptions, compound adjectives, formed from ¢do¢; as 
tohvecdyc, of many forms; Saxtvhoecdyc, finger-like. These 
adjectives, with one exception, have the accent on the last 
syllable. This exception is as follows: When the diphthong 
e¢ of efdoc, and the union vowel with which it combines, 
are contracted into w (Omega), the w, thus formed, draws 
back the acute accent on itself. Therefore dypumvwdye, be- 
ing thus contracted, takes the acute accent on the Omega. 
But, when not contracted, this accent is always found on 
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the last syllable. As the patronymics do not take the 
ending wdy¢, there is no need of noticing other words of 
like endings. 

Having seen that “Aedy¢ has the patronymic form, let us 
now turn to the primitive stem from which it grew. This 
is found in two forms, [ata and ’Ata; both meaning earth, 
which was personified as a goddess. These two forms, com- 
bining with the masculine patronymic termination d7¢, give 
the two correspending forms, [ady¢ and ’Atdyc. By the 
Attic change of the digamma into the rough breathing, we 
have the regular Attic “Aedy¢. The dialectic forms, [aa 
and Ava, are the only words in the Greek language capable 
of forming the Attic patronymic “Acdy¢ and the Ionic ’Atdyc. 
Therefore the etymological meaning of “Aed7¢ must be sox 
of earth. This accords well with Grecian mythology, which 
attributes to mother earth a multitude of children. 

But we must go deeper than this. ”Atdy¢ is a masculine 
form, derived from an old Epic form of common gender. 
Homer has the genitive ~Atdoc, and the dative ” Aéd:, from 
an old obsolete nominative ”At¢; which, from its composi- 
tion, "Ata-rdé¢, must be common gender. 

The genitive of ’Ata is atyc. By substituting zat¢ for the 
ending of this genitive we have the uncontracted form 
"Atxasg, just as Simag from the adverb ic and zaic. By 
substituting the ending of zdi¢ for the ending of diy¢, we 
have the contracted form *4Aci¢, which, by the law of elis- 
ion, becomes *A4é¢, precisely as ’Adxatdy¢ is formed from 
’Ahucatog. The genitive of ”Ai¢ is ”Atdo¢. This genitive end- 
ing cdd¢ is the ending of za:dd¢, which is the genitive of xatc. 
In composition with personal proper names, ¢d0¢ becomes 
tdng ; just as &docg, in compound adjectives, becomes «d7c. 
Therefore the derivative masculine patronymic ’Atdy¢ is made 
from the genitive *Atdoc, of the primitive ” Aéc. 

New nouns, zot patronymics, are also formed from the 
genitive of older nouns, with no difference in meaning. 
Thus, zAdvyc¢, a wanderer; genitive zAdvytog ; derivative zAav7- 
ty¢, a wanderer. The genitive of the proper name ”Axtwp 
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is *Axropo¢. Compound this genitive with zat¢ uncontracied, 
and we have ’Axtopémac. With zat¢ contracted, we have 
the primitive patronymic ’Axtoptc, child of *Axtwp. The 
genitive of ’Axropi¢ is ’Axtopidoc, from which is formed the 
masculine patronymic ’Axroptdy¢, son of ”Axtwp. 

Very many personal proper names, both masculine and 
feminine, end in ¢¢, genitive edo¢; which shows that the form 
was common to both genders, and that personal proper 
names were usually, in their origin, patronymics. We con- 
clude that ”Aé¢ was used only as masculine, from the fact that 
it became odsolete after the introduction of the derivative 
masculine form ’Atdy¢. Otherwise it would have remained 
in use, but only as feminine. 

The following are specimens of wncontracted forms: 
’Adshgonac, child of a brother; ’Avdporac, child of man; 
Aconac, child of Jupiter; ’EhevOeporac, child of freedom; 
Bedrrarc, child of a god; Taptapdnacc, child of Tartarus. 

Homer sometimes writes Kpovov zat, child of Cronus, in- 
stead of the compound Kpovdézac, or the contracted compound 
Kpovi¢. But he uses the contracted masculine form, Kpo- 
vidnc, son of Cronus. Also, Néotopog vidc, son of Nestor; 
and Neoropidyc¢, son of Nestor. We also have the patronym- 
ics Obpavirac, child of heaven: and Obpavidyc, son of heaven. 
The latter is a contracted form; but the primary form is 
uncontracted. Without contraction, Odpavidy¢ would be M- 
pavoratoys. But it is made from the contracted form 
Odpavic, genitive Odpavidos, derivative Obpavidyc. The pat- 
ronymics ”Ai¢, child of earth, and ’Atdys, son of earth, may 
well be left, side by side, with the patronymics Odpavéracc, 
child of heaven, and Obpavidys, son of heaven. 

Both Homer and Hesiod wrote concerning the gods of 
the Greeks; but the latter endeavored to assort and classify 
them, and to give their generation and genealogy. This, 
of course, was fancy work. He makes Hades to be the son 
of Rhea, and Rhea the daughter of Gaia; thus making Ha- 
des a grandson of earth. But Gaza was the ‘‘ great mother ;” 
and it was customary to trace the descent from the most 
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illustrious predecessor. So Christ called the woman whom 
he healed a daughter of Abraham; and he himself was 
called the son of David. Besides, lexicographers say ‘‘‘P&a 
is probably derived, by transposition, from ”£pa, earth.” 


II. Hapes, A PERSONAL PROPER NAME. 


From the preceding statement it is very evident that in 
its origin Hades was a patronymic, and also that its ety- 
mological meaning is sou of earth. By constant usage it 
would soon become a proper name. In Hesiod we find it 
used as a personal proper name, as follows: 

“Pein 0 brodynbeioa Kpdvy téxe paidepa téxva, ‘Iotinv, 4y- 
patpa, xat ~Hpyy ypvooredihov, *Igdipov r ’Atdyv, o¢ bro 
~Oovi dwpata vatee vyleés Hrop Eywv. (Th. 455.) 

‘*But Rhea, embraced by Saturn, brought forth illus- 
trious children,—Vesta, Ceres, and golden-sandaled Juno, 
and micHty Haves, who inhabits abodes under ground, 
having a pitiless heart.” 

Hesiod represents [ata as being the wife of Odpavoc, 
and mother of the Titans, Cyclops, and other mighty ones, 
having their abodes beneath the surface of the earth. As 
the Cyclops had their home in A£tna, so Hades, dwelt in 
in caves used as sepulchers. In Hesiod’s poem, called 
‘* Works and Days,”’ it is said, ‘‘ Those who perish by their 
own hands go into the moldy house of ice-cold Hades, 
without name, or in dishonor.”’ 

The Greeks had a multitude of gods. In their fervid 
imaginations they saw gods every-where. In the dew-drops 
of the morning they beheld the tears of Aurora. If the 
wind blew, they heard Zephyrus sporting amid the rustling 
leaves of the trees. The murmurings of the waters were the 
sighs of the weeping Naiades. A god was in the wind; a 
god was in the flowing river. Bacchus smiled when purple 
grapes blushed upon the vines. Pomona walked amid the 
orchards; and Ceres waved her hands when fields of ripened 
grain swayed in graceful undulations before the wind. 
Hence they viewed the sepulchral caves as the abodes of a 
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god. Here dwelt pitiless Hades, and held relentless domin- 
ion over the shades of the departed. 

Homer repeatedly speaks of the Aouses or habitations of 
Hades (‘‘’Aidao ddpocaw”’), where he holds the psuches of 
the dead. But it is so universally admitted that Hades was 
used as a personal proper name till after Homer, that no 
further examples are needed to prove an admitted fact. 
But it is as universally denied that Hades is so used in 
the Septuagint and New Testament. According to King 
James’s translators, in about one-half the places where it is 
found it means Ae//; in the other half grave. According 
to more recent translators of the New Testament it always 
means ‘‘under-world.”” To refute these more than ridicu- 
lous absurdities is the main object of this investigation. 

As Hades, in the Septuagint, is almost invariably a 
translation of the Hebrew word ‘ime (Sheol), it becomes 
necessary thoroughly to examine this Hebrew word. It 
occurs in the Hebrew Bible sixty-five times. In our common 
English Bible we find it translated ell thirty-one times; 
grave, thirty-one times; gt, three times. In the Septua- 
gint we find it translated Hades sixty-four times, and once 
@dvaroc, death. 

‘axw is derived from the verb Sxv. This verb always 
means ask, and occurs in the Hebrew Bible one hundred 
and seventy-two times. It is translated into our English 
Bible ask ninety-nine times. When it is not so translated 
it always contains an equivalent idea. -In twenty-two cases 
this equivalent idea is expressed by our English word zn- 
quire. It is translated desire nine times, and require seven 
times. It is also rendered request, beg, demand, three times 
each. The rendering Jorrvow, which occurs six times, is 
given as expressing the result of the asking. So the ren- 
dering /end means, in the Hiphil, to cause one to ask. The 
rendering salute comes from asking concerning the health of 
another. The renderings wish, pray, consult, are euphonic 
substitutes for ask. The meaning ask is therefore uniform 
and invariable. 
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The same idea is contained in its derivatives. The 
feminine verbal noun N>xw is formed from the active participle 
“xw, by suffixing the feminine ending 9 and, consequently, 
dropping the Hholem of the first syllable. Its etymolog- 
ical meaning is, therefore, an asking or request. 

The masculine verbal proper name “xy is nothing more 
nor less than the passive participle of said verb, adopted and 
used as a personal proper name. According to its ety- 
mology it means one who was asked for. 

The verbal proper name ‘iw also appears in the form 
‘kw. The former is the infinitive absolute, with the point- 
ing of the infinitive construct. The latter is the infinitive 
construct, in every particular. The infinitive of Sx’ means 
to ask. When used as a proper name to designate a per- 
son, it means one whose occupation ts to ask—that is, a per- 
petual asker. Therefore, in Proverbs xxx, 15, 16, Sheol is rep- 
resented as ‘‘never satisfied,”—never saying ‘‘ enough,” — 
being as insatiable as the two daughters of the horse-leech, 
who cry incessantly, ‘‘Gzve, give.” 

We find this law of formation and signification exem- 
plified in other words. From 2%, to dudld, comes the ver- 
bal infinitive noun }ipx, @ builder. From 103, to try (as 
metals), comes }1N3, az assayer. So |, a master; V3, a 
proper name, Beor; jx, Amon; yx, Amoz. From x, 
gird, bind, we have the infinitive verbal noun Wr, a dender, 
a girdle. From 5%, to dwell, we have the noun "3, a place 
to dwell in. This is made from the passive participle 31. 
Therefore xw means ask; inv, asker; “xv, asked. It is 
apparent, then, that this law of formation is general. 

The Hebrew Sheol and the Greek Hades are personal 
proper names. In their respective languages they are ap- 
plied to the same imaginary being. The etymology of his 
Hebrew name refers to his mature ; that of his Greek name, 
to his orzgin and habitation. 

It seems hardly necessary to notice the sheurdities of 
Gesenius and his facile followers in respect to Sheol; but 
still we will do so. He seems to have taken the Greek 
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Hades for his starting point. From a false etymology this 
is made to mean ‘‘an invisible place ;’’ which place must be 
a hole or cave in the earth. He then appears to reason 
thus: Sheol means the same as Hades. Men dig holes in 
the earth; therefore the verb xv, from which ‘ixw is de- 
rived, must mean dig. He therefore gives dig as the pri- 
mary meaning of the verb, and ask as its secondary mean- 
ing; although the definition ag has no authority but his 
own imagination, and ask is the primary and only meaning 
of the word. 

Seemingly conscious that this would not be accepted 
with satisfaction, he looks around for some support. He 
finds by, which occurs ¢hvee times in the Hebrew Bible, 
and is ¢wice translated handful, and once hollow of the hand. 
He finds ‘yiw, which occurs seven times, in singular and 
plural, and is always translated fox or foxes. He also finds 
‘iywp, which is translated path. ‘‘And the angel of the 
Lord stood in a path of the vineyards, a wall on this side 
and a wall on that side.’’ These words he takes as verbal 
nouns, and then assumes that a verb, ‘yw, once existed, 
and that they were derived from it. To this verb, which is 
not found in the language, he gives a definition as follows: 
‘*Obsolete root, probably ¢o cleave, to break through, to make 
hollow ; as would appear from the derivatives oy¥, hollow 
of the hand; yen, hollow away; “yt, the fox—properly 
the burrower; as also from the kindred roots yw, "nw, SRw 
1, whence “inv Sheol, Hades.” 

Fuerst, in his Lexicon, divides this imaginary verb into 
two parts, thus: ‘‘9yw (not used) ztr., to bend, to sink—to be 
deep, bent, hollow ; comp. 8¢ (to Tw)” 

‘“«Syw 2, (not used), zntr., to be red, reddish yellow, fiery 
colored, of jackals—prop. the red one.” 

Were it proved that Sy’ once existed as a verb, meaning 
dig, what would be gained? There would be no evidence, 
either positive or probable, that the two words, Sew and 
Syvwv, were kindred in meaning. It is true, their first and 
last letters are alike; and they differ only in respect to their 
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middle letters. But the same is true of our words day and 
boy, bag and bog, cat and cot. So also of the Hebrew X@, 
to contemn, despise, and OYW, to run up and down, 8, to 
byeathe hard, and \yv, to divide, "88, to remain, and yw, to 
think. 

What is there in a path or Jane between two fields, with 
a wall on either side, or in the mame of a fox, or in the 
palm of a man’s hand, to suggest the idea of digging: caves 
in the earth—especially of digging out the ‘‘ under-world”’ of 
Gesenius? If we admit his fancy that ‘iw was derived 
from a verb meaning first, aig, and second, ask, the case 
stands thus: 

oxw 1, verb, dig— xv, a noun from the infinitive ; mean- 
ing, etymologically, one to dig; that is, a digger. ‘Aw, the 
passive participle, used as a noun; meaning shat which is 
dug; that is, the place made by digging. 

Sew 2, verb ask. ‘ik’, a noun from the infinitive ; 
meaning, etymologically, one to ask; that is, an asker. 
‘anw, the passive participle, used as a noun; meaning that 
whith ts asked; that is, that which ts obtained by asking. 

In either case '*¥ relates to a person, according to its 
etymology, and not toa place. Because this infinitive noun 
expresses the peculiar characteristic of this person or imag- 
inary being, it was given him as his personal proper name, 
according to the Hebrew method of naming. Because he 
is perpetually asking for more, he is named Sheol. 

In the Septuagint the Hebrew translators gave °Acdy¢ as 
the synonym of their ww. In the Hebrew and Greek of 
the Old Testament personal attributes are ascribed to the 
imaginary being to whom these names are given. As “inv 
has a Wp}, so “Acdy¢ has a guy}. The primary meaning of 
each of these terms, in their respective languages, is aximal 
life. In Prov. xxvii, 20, he is said to be zsatiable. In 
Prov. xxx, 16, he is said to be cruel. In Isa. v, 14, he is 
represented as having animal life and a mouth. In Isa. 
xliv, 9, ¢ntelligent action is ascribed to him. In Ps. xlix, 16, 
he is said to have a hand. According to the conception 
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in Prov. i, 12, he swallows men ave. In Isa. xxviii, 15-18, 
he is represented as one of the parties to an agreement. In 
Hab. ii, 5, he is spoken of enlarging his capacity to devour. 
In Hosea xiii, 14, he is challenged as a hostile champion, 
In Jonah ii, 2, he is said to have a Jelly. ‘‘Out of the 
belly of Sixw, “Acdyc, I cried to the Lord.” The Greeks 
had their [oévtco¢ “Acdns, Sea-Hades ; and the Hebrews ap- 
pear to have had the same conception. Those who per- 
ished in the sea were believed to be swallowed ahve by the 
Sea-Hades. When Jonah was in the whale’s belly he seems 
to have thought that this Sea-Hades had swallowed him ; 
for he says, ‘‘Out of the belly of Sheol, Hades, I cried.” 
The same distinction between those who perish in the sea 
and those who are buried in the earth is recognized in 
Rev. xx, 13: ‘‘And the sea gave up the dead which were in 
it, and 7hanatos and Hades delivered up the dead which-were 
in them.’”’ According to the conception here presented, 
neither 7hanatos nor the Ground-Hades held possession of 
those buried in the sea. These formed a separate class. 
But we must remember that the object of the writer was to 
assert the universality of the resurrection of the dead; and 
that, on account of these conceptions in the minds of the 
people, he could not well do it in any other way. 

In all the cases which we have considered Sheol and 
Hades must be taken as personal proper names. The 
elliptical construction in which the word Hades is found in 
Greek writings shows that it was there used to denote a 
person and not a place. Buttmann, in his grammar, page 
342, says: ‘‘A very common omission of the word on 
which the genitive depends is that of dexo¢, house, before the 
genitive of the possessor; for example, e¢¢ "AdxSeddov, into 
the house of Alcibiades. Hence, too, év Zdov, deg Gdov, in or 
ento the house of Hades.” In the Septuagint and New Tes- 
tament Hades is found twenty-eight times in precisely the 
same elliptical construction. The construction év “A:dov, 
in—of Hades, for 2v tw dopw “Acdov, in the house of Hades, 
is found seven times; and ef¢ “Acdov, into—of Hades, for et¢ 
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tov ddopov “Ardov, into the house of Hades, is found twenty- 
one times. In each of these twenty-eight cases we are 
compelled to take Hades as a personal proper name ; for, 
in such a construction, it is impossible for it to be any 


thing else. 
In the following passages, both Thanatos and Hades 
must be taken as personal proper names. ‘‘And Thanatos 


and Hades delivered up the dead which were in them—and 
Thanatos and Hades were cast into the lake of fire.” 
(Rev. xx, 13, 14.) To cast an ‘‘under-world” into a lake 
which that ‘‘world”’ contains, is a conception which may 
harmonize with some people’s theology, but will never pass 
for common sense. ‘‘And I looked, and behold a pale 
horse, and the name of him who sat on him was Thanatos; 
and Hades followed with him.” (Rev. vi, 8.) Now if we 
take Thanatos as the s@ua king, and Hades as the guy7 
king, and view them as having left their subterranean abode 
in search for more victims, the conception is natural and 
sublime. But the conception of an ‘‘under-world’’ as the 
traveling companion of Death on horseback is simply 
ridiculous. 

It may be claimed that what has been given does not 
meet the forms éy “4edn and et¢ “Aedyv. We answer: In 
Rev. xx, 13, it is said, in reference to the resurrection, 
‘*Thanatos and Hades shall give up the dead which are é» 
abtéec, in them.” According to this language each dead 
body is ¢v Oavdrw, and each guy7 of the dead is ¢v °Aedy; and 
their going thither would be expressed by e¢¢ @dvarov and et¢ 
“Acdyv. Also, in 1 Thess. iv, 16, it is said, ‘‘The dead év 
Xpcat@ [in Christ] shall rise first.” But this form of expres- 
sion does not necessarily imply that the dead zz Thanatos 
are inside of Thanatos; nor that the dead zz Hades are inside 
of Hades; nor that the dead zz Christ are inside of Christ. 
It is simply an idiomatic phrase, to signify possession ; 
like ‘‘I in you, and you in me,” for I am yours and you 
are mine. 

But this form of expression is consistent with the per- 
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sonality of Hades, even when it means that he receives tac 
guyas inside of himself. To predict great mortality it is 
said, ‘‘6 “Aedy¢ has enlarged himself [rz guyyy abtod, the 
psuche of himself], and opened his mouth wide.” The idea 
is that of a person enlarging himself by inflating his lungs. 
This, of course, was to receive tag duyd¢ inside of himself. 
When they were going thither they were going ef¢ “Acdjv; 
and, when there, they were év “Acdy. Thus much for the 
ground-Hades. Our last example refers to the Sea-Hades. 
According to Jonah’s conception, he swallowed Jonah alive. 
He says, ‘‘Out of the belly of Sheol [Hades|1 cried.” If 
he supposed that his cry was going out of the belly of 
Hades, he must have supposed that he himself was év 
“Acdy, and, when going thither, he must have /é/t that he 
was going ete “Acdyy. 

III. Thanatos and Hades in company, to take the copa (body) 
and $uyy (life), and hold them prisoners till the resurrection. 

Thanatos rode a ‘‘pale horse;” and Homer frequently 
gives to Hades the epithet xdutézwioc, ‘‘ having famous 
horses.’’ They were seen riding in company: ‘‘ And I 
looked, and behold a pale horse; and his name that sat 
upon him was Thanatos, and Hades followed with him. 
And power was given to them over the fourth part of the 
earth, to kill with sword, and with hunger, and with death, 
and with the beasts of the earth.”’ (Rev. vi, 8.) 

According to the above, the object of Thanatos and 
Hades, in making their horseback excursion, was to separate 
the ¢uy7 from the e@ua. When‘they succeeded, Thanatos 
took the o@pya, and Hades the guy7. Because Thanatos 
(death) takes the guy7 (Ufe) from the s@pa (body), God is 
said ‘‘to deliver the guy7 from Thanatos,” when any one is 
saved from danger of immediate death ; but Hades is always 
present to take his part of the spoils. In the resurrection 
Thanatos and Hades will have to give up their captives 
(Rev. xx, 13), who will then triumphantly exclaim, ‘‘O 
Thanatos, where is thy sting? O Hades, where is thy 
victory?” (1 Cor. xv, 55.) 
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This last is a free quotation from Hosea xiii, 14. The 
Hebrew reads thus: ‘‘I will deliver them from ‘ixw, and re- 
deem them from 4). Where thy pestilences, 2? Where 
thy destruction, xv?” The Septuagint thus: ‘‘ Out of the 
hand of Hades will I rescue, and out of [the hand] of Thana- 
tos will I deliver them. Where the déxq7 of thee, Thanatos? 
Where the xévrpov of thee, Hades?” The Vulgate has 
mors and inferne ; but takes the Hebrew adverb ‘48 for the 
apocopated future of the verb Zo de, and translates ‘‘ 7 wll 
be,”’ instead of ‘‘where.”” Of course, King James’s trans- 
lators followed their chief guide. The reading in 1 Cor. 
Xv, 55, as given by Tischendorf, and followed by modern 
translators, is, to say the least, of very doubtful authority. 

IV. Jn later Greek the name of Hades given to his place 
of abode, while he himself retained both his name and identity. 

That Hades is used as a personal proper name, not only 
in classic Greek, but also in the Greek of the Old and 
New Testaments, there can be no reasonable doubt. But, 
from analogy, we should expect, in the later Greek, to find 
Hades used, not only as a proper name of a person, but also 
as the name of the place of his abode. Synagogue means a 
collection of people; also the house in which they meet. 
Church means a body of Christians ; also the house in which 
they worship. The Latin Vau/canus (Vulcan) is a personal 
proper name; and Vulcanus (Volcano) is also the name of 
his abode. The Greek Ouranos is a personal proper name; 
and Ouranos is also the name of a place. The Greek Gaza 
is a personal proper name’; and Gaza is also the name of a 
place. The Greek TZartaros is a personal proper name; 
and TZartaros is also the name of his abode. The Latin 
Orcus (answering to the Greek Hades) is a personal proper 
name; and Ovrcus is also the name of the place of his 
abode—which answers to ‘‘ the house of Hades.”” So the 
Greek HApgs is certainly a personal proper name; and, un- 
questionably, in the later Greek, also the name of his hab- 
itation. The same law holds good in the Hebrew. It is 
said (Rev. ix, 11), ‘‘And they had a kiNnG over them, who 
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is the ANGEL of the abyss, whose name in the Hebrew 
tongue is Abaddon.” (})38, destruction ; that is, a destroyer.) 
This Hebrew word is certainly here used as a personal 
proper name; but it is also as certainly used as the name 
of his place of destruction, if the lexicons are to be trusted. 
The same was understood to be true of Sheol by the Sep- 
tuagint translators. 

The word Hades was evidently used as the name of a 
place, after Homer. But, unless it was so used defore it was 
ever used as a personal proper name, it necessarily follows 
that it was never a personification of the sepulcher, nor of any 
other place or thing. To assert otherwise would be as absurd 
as it would be to say the church in B, which was organized 
and mamed in the year 1800, took its name from its meeting- 
house, which was built in 1850. 

The conclusion is unavoidable, that in later times the 
name of Hades was given to what before was called his 
4opos, House, while he himself retained both his zame and 
identity. Therefore we must decide by the connection, in 
every case, whether “Acd7¢ means Aimself or his habitation, 
just as we decide when the word church means the church 
itself, and when it means the /ouse in which the church 
meets for worship. In most cases the connection makes it 
easy to decide, but not in all. Should we read, ‘‘ The 
church in B was burned last night,’’ or ‘‘the church in B 
has given a call to Rev. Mr. W,” the distinction would be 
clear. But should we read, ‘‘The church in B is fifty years 
old,”’ we could not tell from this whether the church itself 
was constituted fifty years ago, or whether its meeting-house 
was built in 1830. The same ambiguity is sometimes found 
in the use of the word “Aedy¢. The name of Zsau was 
changed to Edom (Gen. xxv, 30), and /acob’s name was 
changed to J/srae/ (Gen. xxxii, 28). Their posterity were 
also called Edom and Israel. ‘‘And Edom refused to give 
Israel passage through his border.” (Num. xx, 21.) Here 
Edom stands for ‘‘ the children of Edom,” and Israel for ‘‘ the 


children of Israel,” just as Hades sometimes stands for ‘‘ the 
Vo., II, No. 7.—24 
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House of Hades.’’ Edom is also the name of a place. 
‘* And he put garrisons in Edom ; throughout all Edom he 
put garrisons, and all they of Edom became David's serv- 


” 


ants. (2 Sam. viii, 14.) 

All of these proper names are very properly transferred, 
leaving the mind of the reader to supply any ellipsis from 
the connection. The same should be done with the proper 
name Hades; leaving the reader to decide, from the con- 
nection, when it is a personal proper name, and when it is 
the proper name of a particular place, distinct from all 
other places. There is no reason for a shadow of a doubt 
that in Rev. vi, 8, Hades is a personal proper name. But 
it is just as evident that in Luke xvi, 23, Hades is the name 
of a particular place. 

V. The Prison-house of Hades, and its connection with 
Tartaros. 

It seems proper that we first consider the ‘‘ House of 
Hades,” as described by the Savior in Luke xvi, 22-26: 
‘And it came to pass that the beggar died, and was car- 
ried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom; the rich man 
also died, and was buried. And in Hades he lifted up_his 
eyes, being in torments; and seeth Abraham afar off, and 
Lazarus in his bosom. And he cried and said, Father 
Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus that he 
may dip the tip of his finger in water and cool my tongue, 
for I am tormented in this flame. But Abraham said, Son, 
remember that thou, in thy life-time, receivedst thy good 
things, and likewise Lazarus evil things; but now he is 
comforted and thou art ‘ormented. And besides all this, be- 
tween us and you there is a great chasm [ydopa péya] fixed, 
so that they who would pass from here to you can not; 
neither can they pass from there to us.” 

It is very evident that Hades, in the above, is used as 
the name of a place which, in the days of Homer, was 
called ‘‘the House of Hades.” This place is not here 
located, because its location was so universally understood to 
be just beneath the surface of the earth, 5x6 yOovdc, under 
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of the ground. It was conceived to be a large cavern, di- 
vided into two parts by a ‘‘gveat chasm’’ extending from 
one side to the other. This chasm, according to the con- 
ception of the nations, leads down into what the Greeks 
call Zartaros ; the Jews, Gehenna ; the English, Hell. 

Hades is sometimes called ‘‘the pit ;” and Tartaros, Ge 
henna, Hell, is sometimes called ‘‘the lowest pit.” This 
latter place is also called ‘‘ the abyss,” and also ‘‘the abyss 
of Tartaros.’’ ™”Afvaaog (abyss) is made from alpha intensive 
and fuaaoc, Budo¢; and it means very-great depth, not ‘‘ bot- 
tomless.”” If the alpha were privative, according to lexicons 
” ABvacog would mean xo depth, instead of no bottom. 

Homer (Il. viii, 13,) represents Zev¢ as saying, ‘‘ having 
seized, I will cast him into gloomy Tartaros, where there is 
a pit (Sépe@pov), the deepest under-ground; as far from the 
in-earth-place of Hades as heaven is from earth.”’ (See also 
Virgil, AZ. vi, 576.) Bdpadpov (Jon. Bépefpov) was the name 
of a deep yawning pit at Athens, into which criminals were 
thrown. Virgil’s ‘‘ Zartarean Phlegethon”’ was a river of 
fire, burning ‘‘ with rapid flames.” He also, in other places, 
ascribes to Zartarus what is peculiar only to volcanoes. 
He places Tartarus ‘‘under the shades” (sub umbras); that 
is, under their habitation. The idea is the same as if he had 
said, Tartarus ts under Hades—the habitation of psuches. 

From these representations we turn again to the New 
Testament. Here we read, ‘‘And he opened the bottom- 
less pit (td gpgap ti¢ aBdaaon, the pit of the abyss), and there 
arose a smoke out of the pit, as the smoke of a great furnace, 
and the sun and the air were darkened by reason of the 
smoke of the pit.” (Rev. ix, 2.) This imagery is evi- 
dently taken from a volcano in the first stages of an erup- 
tion. In Matt. xiii, 42, 50, it is said, that in the end of the 
world the wicked shall be ‘‘cast into the furnace of fire.” 
We also find the phrases ‘‘the gehenna of fire,”’ and ‘‘ the 
everlasting fire,’’ used to express precisely the same idea. 
(See Matt. xviii, 8, 9.) In Rev. xix, xx, xxi, the same 
idea is expressed by the phrases, ‘‘cast into the lake of 
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Jive,” ‘‘the lake of fire and brimstone,” ‘‘ the lake of fire burn- 
ing with brimstone, ‘‘the lake which burneth with fire and 
brimstone: which is the second death.”” In Rev. xx, 3, the 
Devil is represented as being ‘‘cast into the bottomless pit” 
(the abyss); and, in verse 10, as being cast ‘‘zuto the lake 
of fire and brimstone.’ Therefore this lake of fire must be 
at the bottom of ‘‘the abyss ef Tartaros.” 

There is nothing in nature, except a volcano, from which 
such imagery could be derived. A volcano is an ‘‘ adyss ;” 
the bottom of which is a ‘‘/ake of fire, burning with brim- 
stone.” From its ydopva or mouth ‘‘ proceed heated gases, 
sometimes in flames.’’ ‘‘Sulphur, the presence of which 
in vast quantities is indicated in the fumes that escape from 
the crater, is found in various metallic combinations, and 
sublimed by the heat, collects around the walls of many 
craters; and if it be removed new layers soon gather.”’ 
(Am. Cycl.) 

Surely we can not think it strange that imagery derived 
from such a source should be used to illustrate the state 
of those suffering ‘‘everlasting punishment,” when we con- 
sider from what is derived the imagery used to illustrate the 
state of the glorified children of God. 

Now let the reader imagine a mammoth cave with a vol- 
cano under it, and the two connected by a ‘‘gveat chasm” 
leading down from the cave into the volcano, and he has 
the imagery called Hades and Tartaros. This ‘‘ ydopa péya” 
is the mouth of the volcano (Zartaros), extending from one 
side of the cave (Hades) to the other, and so effectually 
dividing it into two parts that no one could pass from one 
part to the other part, either by crossing or by going around 
the chasm. (Luke xvi, 26.) This chasm is near the side 
where the wicked are located; and so near them that they 
are enveloped in the vast and peculiar ‘‘flame’’ coming up 
through it from the ‘‘lake of fire burning with brimstone.” 
Such a flame would widely expand on leaving the chasm. 
The rich man in Hades was ‘‘ tormented,”’ not in the Jake 
of fire, but ‘‘in this fame” coming up from TZartaros. 
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On the other side of this great chasm ‘‘afar off” and 
beyond the reach of this flame, is the place which, Josephus 
tells us, was called both Adbraham’s bosom and paradise. 
Both sides of the chasm were called Hades. Of Christ it 
is said, ‘‘ his dvy7 was not left-down-in (¢y-xara-detzw), into the 
abode of Hades” (eé¢ “Aedov). This is the Greek method 
of saying ‘‘his psuche, having gone down into the abode 
of Hades, was not left in there.’’ Christ went into Hades— 
not into the part where the wicked are located, but into the 
part called paradise ; for he said to the penitent one, ‘‘ This 
day thou shalt be wzth me in paradise.’’ The language in 
1 Peter iii, 19, does not disprove this, as some suppose, 
for in that passage there is no reference to either psuches 
or Hades. 

That part of Hades where the wicked are located has 
the same relation to Zartaros that a jail has to a State- 
prison. The one holds criminals before the day of ‘ial; 
the other holds them after the judgment. The other part 
of Hades answers to a place where persons are held for 
their own benefit till reformed and fitted for a higher 
station. Only the zvedua (sprit) of a righteous man is re- 
formed and saved in this life. His s@ua (body) and guyy 
(dodily-life) will be re-formed and saved in the resurrection. 
In life and in death his body is a uyexd¢ (psuchikos) body. 
In the resurrection it will become a zvevpatexdg (pnenma- 
tikos) body. Then ‘‘the creature itself [the animal part 
of man] also shall be delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God. 
(See Rom. viii, 10, 11; also, 16-24; 1 Cor. xv, 42-55. 

VI. What the imagination locates in the tmaginary place 
called Hades. 

It has been incidentally stated in the preceding that this 
place is the habitation of Hades himself, and also of the 
psuches of the dead. But this is not all. The dead were 
buried in the caves which were primarily called the houses of 
Hades. In these caves graves were dug and walled up with 
‘* stones.”’ Each grave was called in Hebrew 2p, in Greek 
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tagy; and each place of graves was called a 3p, durying- 
place. Those slain in battle were represented as going 
down into Sheol, in Greek, Hades, with their weapons of war, 
and as being buried there, with their swords under their 
heads; and their psuches were ‘‘round about their graves” 
(Hebrew, burying-places). (Let the reader carefully examine 
the thirty-second chapter of Ezekiel, both Hebrew and 
Greek, for what has just been stated.) When the habitation 
of Hades was conceived to be one vast cavern, the imagina- 
tion transferred to it not only the psuches but also the bodies 
of all the dead. In Luke xvi, 22, the Vulgate reads, 
‘‘The rich man died, and was buried zz Hades” (Latin, 
inferno). The imagery in Ezekiel was evidently taken from 
a large cave, owned by several persons, in which each 
family had its own separate ‘‘ burying-place.” Here each na- 
tion is represented as having its own burying-place in Sheol. 
where the ‘‘multitudes”’ of the nations slain in battle met 
and greeted each other. ‘‘The strong among the mighty 
shall speak to him out of the midst of Sheol [LXX. év 
Bddee Bodpov yivov.| Asshur is there, whose graves are set 
in the back part of the pit, and her convocation is round 
about her durying-place. There is Elam and all her multi- 
tude round about her durying-place.’’ So also of other na- 
tions. (Ez. xxxii, 21-24.) 

Thanatos and Hades are to deliver up the dead which 
are in them” (a Greek brevity for 2” their possession), and 
then are to be cast down into Tartaros, into the lake of fire. 
(Rev. xx, 13, 14.) TZhanatos dwells in the habitation of 
Hades, and holds dominion over the dead bodies buried 
there ; while Hades holds dominion over the psuches of the 
dead there congregated. After the resurrection Hades will 
be tenantless. The wicked will be cast down the ‘‘ great 
chasm”’ into Gehenna (Tartaros), and the righteous taken 
up into glory. 

There remains but one difficulty to be solved, and that 
is, the Bible use of the Hebrew 9}, and its Greek equiva- 
lent, guy7. In order to correctly understand many parts of 
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the Bible, a thorough investigation of the use of these 
words is much needed; but this is not the place to make it. 
The following must suffice for this article. 

According to Paul man is a ¢imity; composed of a 
oipa (body), puyy (soul), and veda (spirit). (1 Thess. v, 
23; Heb. iv, 12.) This distinction was observed by others. 
When dying, Stephen said, ‘‘Lord Jesus, receive my 
mvedpua, spirit,” (not my pvyn). Jesus said, ‘‘ Father, into thy 
hands I commit my zvedya,” while his guy7 went down 
into Hades, and his s@pza was buried in a sepulcher. The 
‘‘zyebuata (spirits) of just men made perfect” are with 


" Christ. (Phil. i, 23; Heb. xii, 22-24.) Fallen angels are 


called dazmons, and the lost spirits of wicked men are called 
daimonions, lesser daimons. These are with their head, who 
is called ‘‘ The prince of the power of the az.’’ The Sad- 
ducees denied the existence of angels, and also of the 
mvedua of man; ‘‘but the Pharisees acknowledged both.” 
(Acts xxiii, 8.) We also, in theory, admit the “znity of 
man ; but practically ignore it, and make man a duality—soul 
and Jody only. Did the Pharisees do the same? That is 
the question which needs to be solved. 

The§parable of the rich man and Lazarus was addressed by 
the Savior to a set of coveteous, mammon-serving Pharisees, 
who had just then ‘‘derided him”’ on account of his teachings. 
(Luke xvi, 14.) If he intended to be understood by these 
Pharisees, he must have used the same language that they 
would have used to express the ideas which he wished to 
convey. Josephus says, ‘‘The Pharisees believe that psuches 
have an undying vigor in them (d@avatoy te faydv taic duydec), 
and that under the ground, (62d y@ovdc) there will be both 
rewards and punishments.” But the Sadducees, he says, 
believe the psuche dies with the body. (Ant. of the Jews, 
Book XVIII, chap. i, secs. 3, 4.) As we have seen, the 
Pharisees acknowledged the immortal zvedua of man; but 
did they also ascribe immortality to the guy7, when distin- 
guished from the zvedya? Christ asserts that man ‘‘is not 
able to kill the guy7.” (Matt. x, 28.) Of course, he used 
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words in the sense in which his hearers used them. The 
yuyy is properly the life-principle of the Jody, in respect to 
both men and animals. But ‘‘God is a /vedpa, Spirit;”’ 
yet he speaks of his guy#. (Matt. xii, 18; Levit. xxvi, 
11; Isa. i, 14.) In like manner the zvedua of man may be 
said to have a guy7, from which flows its Cw7. 

Either the Bible teaches the immortality of both the 
guy; and the zvedya, or dua and dgvy7 are used as we 
use dody and soul for the whole of man. Our use of these 
words was evidently taken from the Bible as understood. 
Was it correctly understood? These hints must suffice as 
suggestions to those who would investigate the subject. 
The psuches in Hades are certainly represented as being 
alive, and either ‘‘comforted’’ or ‘‘tormented.’’ But we 
must remember that the Savior’s parable was intended to 
teach those Pharisees that they might fare sumptuously. in 
this life, and yet, immediately after death, be in torment; 
and also that God’s poor saints, whom they despised, would 
end their sufferings with this life, and immediately after 
death would be ‘‘comforted.”” All else is imagery, and only 
imagery, used to illustrate and to make impressive invisible 
realities. 

VII. Possibilities, probabilities, and facts concerning the 
origin, growth, and development of Hades and its concomitants. 

So far as we have any record, the Hebrew Sheo/ is much 
older than the Greek Hades. It is possible that the Greeks 
received the idea which these words express from the He- 
brews; but it is probable that both Hebrews and Greeks 
received the idea by ¢vadition from the family of Noah. The 
first recorded use of the word Sheol is found in Gen. xxxvii, 
35, ‘‘ And he [Jacob] said I will go down to my son, mourn- 
ing, mRW, (LXX, ef¢ “Acdov,) into the house of Hades.” This 
was about 1730 years before Christ. But the manner in 
which it was used shows that it was then an old word with 
which all were familiar. In tracing back the record for about 
ninety years, we come to the death of Abraham. ‘‘ Then 
Abraham . . . died . . . and was gathered to his 
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people. And his sons Isaac and Ishmael buried him in the 
cave of Machpelah. . . . There was Abraham buried, 


and Sarah his wife.’”’ (Gen. xxv, 8-10.) About ninety 
years earlier we find this promise to Abraham, ‘‘ And thou 
shalt go to thy fathers in peace; thou shalt be buried in 
a good old age.”’ 

Abraham’s dody did not go to his fathers; for he was 
buried with Sarah his wzfe, who was the sole occupant of the 
cave of Machpelah before the burial of Abraham. Abra- 
ham’s psuche went to the psuches of his fathers ; after which 
his ody was buried with his wife. The promise to Abra- 
ham was, ‘‘Thou shalt go to thy fathers.” The record of 
the fulfillment reads, ‘‘was gathered to his people.’’ This 
promise was made to Abraham ninety-one years before his 
death; and, according to Hebrew chronology (Gen. xi, 
10-26), three hundred and seventy-six years after the flood, 
and one hundred and twenty-six years before the death of 
Shem, who was born ninety-eight years before the flood. 
The language was used as being then old and familiar, 
needing no explanation; which makes it nearly certain that 
it was used by those who were saved in the ark, and gives 
the strongest probability that they brought it from beyond 
the flood. 

In tracing back the record from said promise to Abra- 
ham, we find nothing from which the idea in question could 
originate till we come to Adam, immediately after his first 
transgression. God said to him, ‘‘In the sweat of. thy face 
shalt thou eat bread, “4/7 thou return into the ground.’’ From 
that hour the sweat on man’s face has constantly repeated 
the sentence, while every burial has emphasized it. The first 
burial of which we have any record is that of Sarah, the wife 
of Abraham, who was buried in a cave. (Gen. xxiii, Ig.) 
This was during the life-time of Shem. It is probadle that 
the practice of burying in caves was common before the 
deluge—and, possibly, from the beginning. 

God said to Adam, ‘‘till ¢#ou return into the ground.” 
Adam must have been conscious that he would continue to 
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live, while his body remained dead. The conception that 
the whole man was to go ‘‘znto the ground” would naturally 
suggest the idea of burying in caves, that the living psuche 
might have a dwelling-place near its dead body, like ‘‘ ghosts 
in a grave-yard.’’ Death was personified, and regarded as a 
monarch holding dominion over the dead bodies buried in 
these caves. , The imagination also created Sheol, Hades, 
to hold dominion over the psuches there congregated. 
When the imagination substituted ome vast cave for the many 
small ones, and transferred to it all the dead, Thanatos and 
Hades were also transferred. The graves, and the dead bodies 
buried in them, belong to Thanatos. The cave and the 
psuches therein gathered belong to Hades. In course of time 
this cave took the name of its owner, and was called Sheol 
in Hebrew; in Greek, Hades. To illustrate the final pun- 
ishment of the wicked, the imagination placed Tartaros— 
Gehenna, Hell—with its lake of fire, under this cave. 
After the resurrection both Thanatos and Hades, with all 
the wicked of Adam’s race, are to be cast down the ‘‘ great 
chasm” into ‘‘the abyss of Tartaros,” there to receive 
their reward, with the devil and his angels, in ‘‘the lake 
of fire.” 

Nowhere in the Bible is either Sheol or Hades correctly 
translated. The translation ‘‘gvave’’ is false and absurd. 
The translation ‘‘ He#” is outrageously so. The translation 
‘‘ pit,” is like translating the proper name ’Jwdyyy¢ man, be- 
cause John is a man. The translation ‘‘under-world’’ is 
ridiculous. These words should be transferred, leaving the 
reader to decide, from the connection, when they are per- 
sonal proper names, and when they are proper names of an 
imaginary place. 





THE DONATISTS. 


ARTICLE III. 
THE DONATISTS. 
BY PROFESSOR HEMAN LINCOLN D. D. 


Baptist traditions, held as loosely as many traditions of 
the Roman Church, connect the Donatists of North Africa 
with the line of our Baptist ancestors. Those among us who 
hold that a visible succession of Churches, from the Church 
of Jerusalem to our own times, is essential to an apostolic 
lineage find in the Donatists of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies the link of union between the Novatians of the third 
century and the Paulicians of the seventh. The question, 
therefore, assumes a historical importance: Were the Don- 
atists a branch of the great Baptist family? If a sur- 
viving Church of their order should be discovered in North 
Africa, and should send delegates to one of our associa- 
tions, would the Church be welcomed into full fellowship ? 
Baptist authors, whose diligence and enthusiasm in research 
give weight to their opinions, unite in an affirmative reply. 
Dr. Benedict, in a work published since his death, and bear- 
ing marks of a patient study of authorities within his reach, 
affirms that the Donatists were true Baptists in their views 
of the mode and subjects of baptism, of a regenerate 
Church membership, and of a congregational polity. 

I find myself unable to accept some of his premises, 
and am compelled, therefore, to dissent from his con- 
clusions. The facts on which he relies seem to me, at 
times, a little mythical, like the fable of Pope Joan; 
and, at times, only plausible rather than certain, like the 
theory of the descent of the Waldenses from Jovinian and 
Vigilantius. 

A cautious historian, like a cautious geologist, will 
shrink from a dogmatic judgment, where the record is im- 
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perfect, and great gaps appear, impossible to fill. The 
question in this case is complicated, the testimony contra- 
dictory, and the authorities partisan. The Donatists might 
reasonably object, like the lion, to the fairness of a picture 
painted by their enemies. Their own writings have per- 
ished. Scattered fragments of their letters and treatises 
have come down in the works of Augustine and Optatus 
and other Catholic opponents; but whether the fragments 
give a fair or a distorted view of Donatist doctrines, it is im- 
possible to tell. Thty may be wrested from their true 
connections, and made to bear false witness, like the words 
of Jesus before the Sanhedrim. Catholics deny that Pascal, 
whose candor and singleness of aim are transparent, has 
given a fair view of Jesuit morals in his ‘‘ Provincial Letters.” 
The latest Catholic historian, Alzog, professing to be impar- 
tial, is guilty of travesty in treating of Luther’s character 
and work. And Luther and Zwingle have descended to 
gross caricature in their controversy with the German Ana- 
baptists. The known defects of human nature and the 
analogies of history make it probable that the Donatists 
have suffered from a similar treatment. One can hardly 
doubt that in the hands of intense partisans, like Augus- 
tine and Optatus, their defects have been exaggerated, their 
errors magnified, and their virtues dwarfed, till the Dona- 
tists of our Church histories are as unlike the real Dona- 
tists as the brocken of the Alps are unlike the figures 
which cast the gigantic shadows. 

It is evident that the Donatists held, at some period of 
their history, many of the principles which are regarded as 
axioms by modern Baptists. In their later history, after 
a stern discipline of persecution, they maintained, as car- 
dinal truths, absolute freedom of conscience, the divorce 
of Church and state, and a regenerate Church membership. 
These principles, in whose defense they endured martyr- 
dom, coupled with their uniform practice of immersion, 
bring them into close affinity with Baptists. But the early 
leaders of the Donatist movement, if they recognized these 
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principles in theory, failed to adhere to them in practice. 
They appealed frequently to Constantine, and afterwards to 
Julian, for redress of grievances; and, at a later period, they 
employed the civil power to punish.seceders from their own 
ranks. Their opponents also allege, possibly through envy 
at their rapid growth, that they gathered scores of unworthy 
members into their Churches to make a show of numerical 
strength, and courted an alliance with the Circumcelliones, 
a body of lawless marauders, who reduced to practice in 
that early day the worst theories of médern socialists. Nor 
can I find decisive proof that they rejected infant baptism. 
It was in radical antagonism with great principles dear to 
them, and Zwingle and other adverse critics allude to a 
work of Augustine on ‘‘Infant Baptism,” written to refute 
their error. But the work is not extant, and in the numer- 
ous letters and treatises of Augustine, which have come 
down to us, he nowhere alludes to the denial of infant baptism 
as one of the heresies into which they had fallen. It would 
not be surprising if some among them were slow in follow- 
ing out accepted principles to logical results, and in putting 
aside all the corruptions of the Church. Many of the 
Anabaptists of Germany retained sprinkling after they had 
renounced Infant Baptism ; and some of the leading Baptist 
ministers of England, under the Commonwealth, accepted 
state patronage and support. It requires time and expe- 
rience, and the patient study of principles in practical 
working, to embrace the whole truth when emerging from 
error. Some of our eminent Baptist fathers, who came out 
from the Puritan churches in the Separatist movement of 
the last century, were slow in accepting restricted commun- 
ion as the logical result of their new views. The Dona- 
tists may be pardoned if they walked in twilight before 
reaching the clearness of noon-day. 

To give completeness to this paper, I shall treat the 
subject under four divisions: 1. Origin of the Donatists. 
2. Their principles and aims. 3. Their treatment by Church 
and state. 4. Their growth and decline. 
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1. THE ORIGIN OF THE DONATISTS. 


It is one of the coincidences of history that Rome and 
Carthage renewed in Christian polemics the struggle for 
pre-eminence which had brought ruin to the Punic state. 
Carthage was the chief city of North Africa, and its bishop 
held the rank of ecclesiastical leader of the province. Cyp- 
rian, supported by the North African churches, refused 
assent to the authority of Stephen, of Rome. A century 
and a half later, in several councils held at Carthage, 
Augustine, the acknowledged leader of the North African 
churches, resisted with success an attempt of Zosimus, of 
Rome, to interfere with their right of self-government. 

The Donatist movement was born in Carthage. Its origin 
had as little connection with the vital forces which shaped its 
history, as the destruction of the tea in Boston harbor had with 
the foundation of the American republic. It began in a strug- 
gle for power between two factions in the Church at Carthage. 
In the Diocletian persecution many Christians, to escape 
martyrdom, surrendered their Bibles and the communion 
vessels of the churches to the Roman authorities. A strict 
party of discipline, looking on such cowardice as a virtual 
apostasy, insisted that all guilty persons should be cut off 
from fellowship, without hope of restoration. A milder 
party treated the crime as a weakness deserving of charity 
in cases of true repentance. Mensurius, bishop of Carthage, 
and Cecilian, his archdeacon, were the leaders of the milder 
party; while Secundus, primate of Numidia, and most of the 
bishops of that province maintained the rigid discipline. 
On the death of Mensurius the partisans of Czcilian, fear- 
ing that a rival candidate would succeed if the ordinary 
course in filling a vacancy were followed, elected Czcilian 
bishop by a popular vote of the Church, and called in Felix, 
of Aptunga, a neighboring bishop, to ordain him. Secun- 
dus, hearing of the death of Mensurius, summoned seventy 
of his Numidian colleagues, and came to Carthage to ordain 
a successor, according to custom. They found the work 
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already done without their assent. Indignant at the hasty 
action, they denied its validity, and, asserting that Felix, 
having been a traditor, had forfeited his office, refused to 
recognize Czcilian. He professed his willingness to submit 
to re-ordination at their hands, but would not surrender the 
office to which he had been chosen by popular suffrage. 
They refused to ordain him, and appointed to the office, 
pronounced vacant, one Majorinus, a reader in the Church 
attached to the stricter party. 

The Church at Carthage was rent asunder with rival 
bishops, and the schism gradually extended through North 
Africa. Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth! 
Majorinus .was succeeded by Donatus, a leader of great 
energy and force, from whom the new party derived its 
name. The Donatists appealed to Constantine, as emperor, 
to redress their grievances. It must have been a shock to 
the imperial convert just won from paganism, to find Chris- 
tians divided into hostile parties, and to be called on to 
adjust a bitter strife. He had a similar shock at the Niczan 
Council, when bishops, both Arian and orthodox, sent him 
private letters full of scandalous charges against their oppo- 
nents. The emperor modestly refused to act as judge, and 
appointed a court of bishops from Gaul and Italy to give a 
verdict. They decided unanimously against the Donatists 
and in favor of Ceacilian, finding no evidence to sustain 
the charges against Felix. The Donatists appealed, and a 
council at Arles, to whom the matter was referred, gave a 
similar decision. On a third appeal the emperor in person 
investigated the matte, and confirmed the previous judg- 
ments. Irritated by the obstinacy of the Donatists in refus- 
ing to yield to ecclesiastical law, he now turned against 
them the power of the state, confiscating church edifices, © 
forbidding worship, and exiling bishops. The severe meas- 
ures failed more signally than the decisions of Church courts. 
They united the Donatists, inflamed their zeal, and multi- 
plied their proselyting labors. Social disturbances grew 
common, and North Africa was full of broils. The emperor 
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discovered his mistake, relaxed persecution, and proclaimed 
freedom to all parties. 

As we review the controversy with the calmer judgment 
of our own time, it is evident that the Donatists were in 
the wrong in their pretext for schism. Czecilian’s election 
was valid, by popular vote. His ordination was valid at the 
hands of Felix, who was no traditor. It was discourteous, 
no doubt, and probably irregular, to act in a matter of such 
importance without the assent of the Numidian bishops. 
But the Donatist objection lay, not to the irregularity, but 
to the fitness of Felix to ordain, and, with the failure of this 
plea, the objection had no force. There was no excuse for 
the schism, on the ground of a violation of Church order 
and law. 

It is equally evident that a schism, so extensive and 
prolonged, could not be due simply to an irregular elec- 
tion. The Boston tea-party was a mere incident, betraying 
the general colonial discontent with the mother country. 
The revolt against Czecilian was an incident, revealing the 
general discontent in North Africa with a lax Church dis- 
cipline. The Church and the world were badly mixed. 
Adulterers and harlots, the lovers of pleasure, and the 
oppressors of the poor were enrolled on the Church books, 
and retained in good fellowship. Discipline was practically 
abandoned. Even Augustine maintained that it was for- 
bidden by Christ’s law to exclude the profligate, for the 
tares were to grow side by side with the wheat till the judg- 
ment. And when opponents pressed him hard by citing 
apostolic teaching and practice he found refuge in the inher- 
ent difficulties of discipline. ‘‘If the unworthy,” said he, 
‘‘were excluded, the majority would be put out, and enough 
would not remain to give visibility and power to the Church.”’ 

A wise student of history will not accept the judgment 
of historians, that the Donatist movement was born of petty 
squabbles about a Carthaginian bishop. He will look 
deeper into the tendencies of the age, and discover in this 
movement a vigorous protest against the worldliness of the 
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Church and an earnest attempt to enforce internal discipline 
in accordance with the divine ideal in the Scriptures. 


2. THE PRINCIPLES AND AIMS OF THE DONATISTS. 


The three cardinal principles which divided the Dona- 
tists from the Catholic party were, a holy Church, freedom 
of conscience, and separation of Church and state. They 
held that a strict discipline should be maintained, by which 
unworthy members should be cut off, and the Church be 
kept without spot or blemish. The Catholic party held 
that an ideal. purity on earth is impossible, and by the 
divine law tares will be mixed with the wheat until the 
judgment day. The Donatists enforced their view of pu- 
rity by the inference that any Church which tolerates known 
sin in its members, and abandons the aim to be holy, for- 
feits character and ceases to be a Gospel Church. They 
justified their schism’ on this ground, that the Catholic 
Church had become corrupt by abandoning discipline and 
retaining ungodly members; and it was the duty of Chris- 
tians to separate from a body willfully corrupt. It indicates 
a curious blindness in Church historians like Guericke, Ha- 
genbach, Schaff, and many others, that they can see no 
distinction between “the existence of evil in the Church, 
unavowed and unknown, and the toleration of it when 
known and avowed. Dr. Schaff says, very obtusely, ‘‘If 
the Church compromises her character for holiness by con- 
tact with unworthy persons at all, it matters not whether 
they be openly unworthy before men or not; and no Church 
whatever would be left on earth.”* A Church, surely, is 
not responsible for retaining members against whose char- 
acter nothing is known, though they may be vile at heart 
and hypocrites before God. But it forfeits a good name, 
if the fellowship be continued, when the secret ‘sins have 
become open and notorious. 

The favorite answer of Augustine to the Donatist claim, 
that a regard for purity compelled separation, was that, if 
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the claim were legitimate, it involved a loss of charity and 
of catholicity, which are more essential to the Church of 
Christ. The greatest of the graces, he said, is charity, 
which is willfully sacrificed in breaking away from the Cath- 
olic Church. And the seal of the true Church is its power 
to spread through the whole world, while the Donatist 
Church is almost unknown beyond the province of North 
Africa. 

The question of separatism has recurred often in the 
history of the Church. Is it the duty of Christians in a 
corrupt and worldly Church to remain within the fold, and 
seek to purify it by their own example and influence? Or 
is ita duty to go out from a corrupt Church, and conform 
in a new organization to the divine model? Did Arnauld 
and Pascal act wisely in maintaining Jansenism within the 
Catholic Church; or were Luther and Calvin more consistent 
in severing from the Church, and attempting reform outside 
its pale? Did our Baptist fathers follow a good conscience 
in coming out from the Churches of the standing order; or 
were Wesley and Whitefield more enlightened in clinging to 
the Church of England to their death? 

It is a grave question, not easily answered. The Dona- 
tists, and’ the Novatians before them, believing that a 
Church forfeits its name and character by tolerating sin, 
were constrained to separate and restore the apostolic model. 
Our Baptist fathers, holding it a primary duty to obey 
Christ and maintain his ordinances, could not without sin 
remain in Churches where the ordinances were perverted 
and travestied. On the other hand, Augustine argues that 
schism is a graver sin than idolatry or the burning of sa- 
cred books. Jehoiakim, he says, burned the prophecy of 
Jeremiah with contempt, and suffered no direct penalty; 
and the Israelites who worshiped the golden calf were smit- 
ten with the sword. But Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, for 
schism, were swallowed up by the opening earth. It is 
curious that Augustine could not see the utter fallacy of his 
argument. There is no moral resemblance between a schism 
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against truth and purity and the divine authority, and 
schisms whose only aim is to preserve the truth, maintain 
piety, and obey God. But this single argument and single 
illustration is repeated a score of times in his discussions 
with the Donatists, as if incapable of refutation. 

A second principle maintained by the Donatists was 
freedom of conscience, the inalienable right of every man to 
follow truth and serve God by his own convictions of duty. 
Persecution for religious opinions they held to be an unpar- 
donable sin, a violation of the letter and spirit of Chris- 
tianity. They quoted often the Savior’s rebuke to Peter 
for cutting off Malchus’s ear, and the reproof of the disci- 
ples when intolerant of those casting out devils in his 
name; and his pithy maxim, ‘‘They that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword.” In theory they recognized the 
principle of religious liberty, as held by Roger Williams 
and by the Baptists of our time. But it is an infirmity of 
human nature to demand rights for one’s self while with- 
holding them from others, and the Donatists were not ex- 
empt from infirmities common to men. The Puritans exiled 
themselves from English homes to seek in the American 
wilderness, as Mrs. Hemans sings, ‘‘freedom to worship 
God.” But they thought it a duty to deny to Baptists, 
Quakers, and Episcopalians the rights purchased at such 
cost. If the accounts of opponents can be trusted, the 
Donatists were equally narrow. When Maximian and 
other leaders of dissent separated from their body, they 
invoked help from the civil power to punish the recusants 
and compel their return. Augustine, in his letters, cites 
several cases where Donatists purchased large farms, and 
compelled their tenants, who belonged to the Catholic 
Church, to receive baptism and join their own party. 

It is possible that such accounts of Donatist persecu- 
tions are exaggerated, and warped from their proper con- 
nections. A full knowledge of the facts might modify our 
judgments and relieve them from’ the charge of inconsist- 
ency. It is certain that in their writings they advocate 
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freedom of conscience as the law of Christ, and denounce 
the sacrilege of attempts to enforce belief by churchly or 
civil penalties. Augustine, on the other hand, advocates 
compulsion as a Christian duty. The direction of the Sav- 
ior in the parable of the feast, ‘‘Compel them to come 
in,”’ he interprets as a divine command to employ force in 
bringing reluctant converts within the Church. If it is the 
duty of the state, he says, to punish civil crimes, which only 
injure human bodies and estates, it is a higher duty to pun- 
ish heretics who ruin human souls. He cites, with an air 
of triumph, the testimony of converts driven to the Church 
by coercion, who were grateful for the force applied to lead 
them to the truth. Augustine, therefore, and possibly Am- 
brose before him, is responsible for the atrocious persecu- 
tions of the Catholic Church, for St. Bartholomew dnd 
Albigensian massacres, for the horrors of the Inquisition, 
and the Auto-da-fes of Netherlands and Spain. He invented 
the logic which Rome has applied with relentless rigor for 
many centuries. The Donatists, on the other hand, main- 
tained in theory, if they suspended in practice, the Prot- 
estant law of freedom, that man is responsible to God alone 
for religious belief and life. 

The Donatists also advocated a complete divorce of the 
Church from the state. The state they held to be supreme 
in secular matters, with which the Church ought not to 
intermeddle. The Church is equally supreme in spiritual 
matters, and can not tolerate interference by the state. 
The Church is adequate to its own government and support, 
and is guilty of spiritual adultery when it courts alliance 
with the civil power, and solicits or accepts pecuniary aid. 

The principle is clearly defined in Donatist writings, and 
is pithily expressed in their current proverbs, ‘‘ What has 
the emperor to do with the Church ?”’ ‘‘ What have bishops 
to do with the court?” But their theory seems to have 
been better than their practice. They were first in appeal- 
ing to imperial power against their opponents. Once, and 
again, and a third time, they begged Constantine to inter- 
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pose in their favor against adverse judgments by Church 
courts. They importuned Julian, the so-called apostate, 
(and in their plea were guilty of flattery to a pagan em- 
peror), to restore churches and property alienated by law. 
They sought the aid of the state in repressing dissensions 
in their own ranks. We may honor them for insight into 
the truth, and for a clear statement of its limits. We must 
regret that they failed to illustrate the truth by right action. 
Example would have been effective in enforcing precept. 

In their clear discernment of such fundamental princi- 
ples of the Gospel, we can admit their claim to a close 
affinity with the Baptist Churches of our time. But on 
another point of vital importance they seem to have shared 
the blindness of their age. The earliest heresy in Christian 
history, from which have sprung the Romish hierarchy and 
the terrible progeny of papal corruptions, was the protrusion 
of the Church, as an organism, between the sinner and the 
Savior. In place of the broad teaching of the Gospel, 
‘He that believeth shall be saved,’”’ came the dogma, ‘‘ Out 
of the Church is no salvation.”” The Church was made the 
only door throvgh which a sinner could approach Jesus. 
Its baptism washed away sin and imparted a new life. Its 
Supper nurtured the new life begotten in baptism. The 
grace received could be retained and increased only by its 
sacraments. The scientific materialists of our age do not 
interpose a more effectual barrier between divine love and 
praying men, by their theory of uniform and inflexible law, 
than did the Church leaders of the fourth century by their 
theory of churchly sacraments. From this fatal error sprang 
the doctrines of a priesthood, of the mass and purgatory, 
and penance and absolution, and the long catalogue of 
Romish heresies. 

In this labyrinth of churchly grace the Donatists seem 
to have lost, their way and failed to reach the sunlight of 
truth. This dogma compelled their exodus from the Cath- 
olic Church. They went out, not because the Catholic 
Church was corrupt, but because corruption severed it from 
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Christ, and canceled its power of conferring grace. The 
language of Parmenian, an acknowledged leader, admits no 
other interpretation. ‘‘How can a man that is defiled 
cleanse another by a false baptism? How can one that is 
guilty grant pardon? or one that is condemned absolve?” 
Neither Cyprian nor Augustine paints in bolder colors the 
effects of baptism than this Donatist preacher. ‘‘It is the 
life of virtue, the death of crimes, the immortal birth, the 
means of obtaining the kingdom of heaven, the port of inno- 
cence, the shipwreck of sins.’”” The dogma of churchly 
power, conferring regeneration in baptism, involved, as a 
logical necessity, the duty of rebaptizing converts from the 
Catholic Church, which had lost the power of conveying 
sacramental grace. Petilian, the Donatist leader in the 
controversy with Augustine, says, ‘‘That man is dead who 
has not been worthy to be born again in true baptism.” 
And, again, ‘‘ Both are without the life of baptism ‘‘ [admin- 
istrator and candidate],’’ both he who never had it at all, 
and he who had it but has lost it.”’ 

Holding to the need of regeneration by baptism, it was 
natural for them to retain infant baptism. The Catholic 
theory was simple and, from its own premises, conclusive. 
Infants inherit the taint of original sin. It must be re- 
moved, or heaven is closed against them. The defilement 
can be cleansed only by baptism. Baptized infants are 
saved, unbaptized infants are lost. Logical consistency 
would have led the Donatists to retain infant baptism, as 
the divine channel for regenerating grace. But men who 
have caught glimpses of vital truth often escape the logical 
results of errors in which they are still entangled. It is 
quite possible that the Donatists, seeing clearly the corrup- 
tions of the Catholic Church, and the absence of divine 
grace in those who had received infant baptism, may have 
read the New Testament in a new light, and discovered the 
Gospel order of regeneration and Christian character before 
baptism. It is hard to account for the current tradition 
that Augustine wrote a treatise on ‘‘Infant Baptism,” to 
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refute their heresy, unless many of them, at least, rejected 
this custom of the Church. 

The Donatists are commonly supposed to have held to 
an episcopal Church government, and to have differed in 
this respect from modern Baptists. The distinction is more 
nominal than real. Diocesan episcopacy was yet unknown. 
All presbyters were not pastors, but all pastors seem to 
have been bishops. A bishop had the care of a single 
Church with its out-stations, and rank and influence were 
adjusted by the rank of the city or town in which the 
Church was located. In general the bishop of Carthage 
held the primacy of North Africa, as the bishop of Rome 
was primate in Italy. But occasionally a man like Augus- 
tine, of extraordinary intellect and character, though bishop 
in a small town like Hippo, was accepted as the leader of 
the entire province. | 

The Donatist polity, thefore, differed little from Baptist 
polity, except in two particulars. Each city had but a 
single Church, meeting in various places of worship; and 
each large Church had many clergymen, over whom the 
bishop was the head. It is evident that a bishop could 
have held no diocesan power, for in North Africa the Dona- 
tists counted four hundred bishops and the Catholics four 
hundred and fifty; and in the famous conference at Car- 
thage the two parties mustered, respectively, two hundred 
and seventy-nine and two hundred and eighty-six. So 
many bishops, gathered in a single province, could have 
been pastors only of single Churches. 


3. TREATMENT OF THE DONATISTS BY THE AUTHORITIES 
OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


No other evidence is needed of the good reputation of 
the Donatists in doctrine and in life, than the great eager- 
ness of the Catholic Church to gather them again within 
its pale. No barriers were raised to hinder their return. 
Overtures, concessions, promises were multiplied to forward 
it. ‘‘You have the same Bible as we,”’ said the Catholics, 
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‘‘the same creed, the same baptism, the same Savior. Why 
should we not be one?” No other sin was laid to their 
charge, than the sin of schism. ‘‘ Unity is more important 
than purity,” said the Catholic. ‘‘ Purity is more important 
than unity,” said the Donatist. In the famous conference 
at Carthage the Catholics promised to recognize the office 
of Donatist bishops, and to guarantee the possession of 
Donatist church property, if they would abandon their 
schism and return to unity. 

But the treatment by the state was one prolonged and 
bitter persecution. After the early attempts at conciliation 
by Constantine, he adopted severe measures to end the 
schism. Bishops were deposed and banished, church edi- 
fices confiscated, and meetings for worship forbidden. The 
severity failed of its end, for the schism widened by repres- 
sion, and the odious sect multiplied. Learning wisdom by 
experience, the emperor repealed the oppressive laws, and 
restored religious freedom to North Africa. The wrongs 
committed, however, were not rectified. Constans, his son, 
renewed the enactments with greater rigor, and social an- 
archy prevailed through the province. Under the brief 
reign of Julian the Donatists enjoyed their golden age, with 
churches restored and privileges confirmed and imperial 
favor guaranteed. But the respite was brief. Jovian, 
Gratian, and Valentinian renewed the legal atrocities by 
which it was hoped to extinguish the sect. Such attempts 
failed signally, for the Donatists continued to grow in 
numbers and in enthusiasm, until, in the beginning of the 
fifth century, they claimed to outnumber the Catholic 
Church. 

Augustine, as the Catholic leader, took alarm, and 
sought to crush them by moral force. By his influence a 
conference was held in Carthage, in 411, to discuss the points 
at issue between the parties, a conference whose decision 
was to be final and decisive. Both parties mustered all 
their available forces, and were represented by their ablest 
leaders. The roll of bishops present gives witness to the 
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extent of the schism in North Africa. The Donatist bish- 
ops numbered two hundred and seventy-nine, and the 
Catholic bishops, though they had departed from established 
usages, and ordained second and third bishops in several 
cities, could count only two hundred and eighty-six. 

It was a mockery to call it a free conference. The Don- 
atists attended not by choice but by compulsion, under pen- 
alty of exile or death. The discussions were not free; they 
were regulated by the majority and by the commissioner ap- 
pointed to preside. The decision was not impartial; it was 
given by the president, Marcellinus, a friend of Augustine, 
and a devoted Catholic. He closed the conference abrutly, 
before the appointed speakers on either side had completed 
their arguments, and gave judgment on each question at issue 
against the Donatists. The imperial government enforced 
the decisions of the judge by all the forces at its command. 
Bishops were fined, imprisoned, banished, or put to death ; 
churches were closed, and the people were -harassed by 
magistrates and the military to compel their entrance into 
the Catholic Church. The pagan persecutions of Decius 
and Diocletian were no more severe in rigor, save in the 
number of martyrs; and the Catholics ridiculed the com- 
plaint of the Donatists against martyrdom by the gibe that 
only sufferers for the truth were martyrs, all others were 
criminals whose sentence was just. 


4. GROWTH AND DECLINE OF THE DonatISTs. 


I have said already, it is a historical absurdity to attrib- 
ute the schism to the quarrels of parties over an episcopal 
election in Carthage. Such a quarrel would wear out with 
the death of the parties concerned. But this movement 
took on larger dimensions, and an intenser enthusiasm, for a 
century after Czcilian and Majorinus and the Numidian 
bishops had gone to their graves. A schism, holding such 
a vital force for growth, must contain elements of truth, 
and be nurtured by the religious forces of the age. As 
we review the struggle we can see clearly that it grew 
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out of opposing views of Church organization and disci- 
pline. The Donatists regarded the Church as a fellowship 
of saints; the Catholics as a visible kingdom, comprising 
both good and bad. The former favored a spiritual gov- 
ernment, and expansion by spiritual agencies; the latter 
favored a close alliance with the state and the use of civil 
forces and penalties. 

The Donatist movement, therefore, commended itself to 
the Christian conscience. It seemed like a return to primi- 
tive Christianity. A Church receiving only spiritual mem- 
bers, purifying itself by a rigorous discipline, disclaiming 
connection with a corrupt state, and seeking to win all men 
to a godly life, was more attractive to earnest Christians, 
than a Church in which classes were mingled, and which 
advocated as a divine law the perpetual mixture of wheat 
and tares. The Donatists increased, therefore, rapidly in 
all parts of North Africa. In spite of oppression by the 
state, of bishops banished, and houses of worship seques- 
trated, and members imprisoned and martyred; in spite of 
slander and ridicule from Catholic bishops, and social pro- 
scription by Catholic laymen, the persecuted sect gathered 
new converts, planted new churches, multiplied proselytes 
from the Catholic fold, and displayed new courage and zeal 
on the part of its leaders. Passing the boundaries of North 
Africa it planted churches in Spain and Italy, and ordained 
a bishop ,even in Rome. Six successive bishops minis- 
tered to this Roman flock, but, unable to procure any 
church building within the city, like Protestant clergymen 
in modern times, they were compelled to worship without 
the walls. 

In many of the cities and towns the Donatist Church 
outranked the Catholic in numbers and activity. Augus- 
tine confesses that in his early years at Hippo the Donatists 
were many and the Catholics few. Persecution could not ar- 
rest their growth nor martyrdom thin their ranks. The at- 
tempts to crush them by force developed new strength. But 
they declined and disappeared from history. What were the 
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causes of the decline? It was due, in part, to internal 
troubles and weakness; in part to the appearance of new 
enemies. 

The internal weakness was of a twofold nature, the 
odium of an alliance with the Circumcelliones, a body of 
marauders claiming to march under their standard; and the 
sacrifice of principles in the treatment of seceders from 
their own body. The Circumcelliones were bands of reck- 
less men, made desperate by the social anarchy of the times, 
like Wat Tyler’s mob in England and the starved peasants 
of France under Louis XV. They cared nothing for relig- 
ion, but seized eagerly on any pretext to justify their law- 
less deeds. When the state dealt hardly with the Dona- 
tists by fine and imprisonment and exile, these roving 
bands claimed to be avengers of the innocent and scourges 
of the guilty. They ravaged the country, burning houses, 
plundering farms, maltreating Catholic households, and rob- 
bing helpless travelers. They were not Donatists, though 
it is probable that deserters from that body may have been 
found in their bands. But as they claimed to be defend- 
ers of the Donatists against a persecuting state, the odium 
of their misdeeds fell on the sect, as the Anabaptists re- 
ceived a bad name from the fanatics of Miinster, and the 
Quakers of England from the madness of the Ranters. 
When the Catholic leaders arraigned them as accomplices of 
these vagabonds, and the vagabonds indorsed the charge, it 
is no wonder that cautious men, who approved the religious 
principles of the Donatists, stood in fear of social disorders. 
The, Miinster atrocities repelled multitudes from the Refor- 
mation, and the lawless Circumcelliones turned back multi- 
tudes from the Donatists. 

A second drawback was found in the treatment of 
seceders. In all great movements for reform, unity among 
the reformers is impossible. There are Jehus, impetuous in 
destroying the relics of the past; and Naamans, clinging 
to the old forms while disclaiming their spirit. There were 
radicals and conservatives among the African reformers. 
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Unity was broken by feuds and divisions; and neither party 
shared the wisdom and charity of Abraham in separating 
from Lot. The seceders renounced fellowship with those 
who remained, and those remaining would recognize neither 
the baptism nor the orders of seceders. The Catholics 
rejoiced in this internal strife; it was a potent argument to 
alarm discontented ones in their own ranks. Bossuet was 
not more adroit in parading the variations of Protestant 
belief to restrain Catholic revolt, than Augustine to ring 
changes on the divergence of Maximian and Rogatus and 
Cresconius frem the views of Donatus. 

The dissensions paralyzed Donatist zeal and checked 
aggressive work. But the dissensions were less harmful 
than the restoration of peace by the sacrifice of principles. 
They had commanded public confidence by bold and con- 
sistent doctrine. A corrupt Church, they said, forfeited its 
name, and all its acts became invalid. They baptized, 
therefore, all Catholic members, before receiving them to fel- 
lowship, &nd ordained all Catholic clergymen entering their 
ranks. But when the seceders returned to their body, the 
baptisms and ordinations which had been denounced as 
worthless, were recognized as valid. Whole Churches were 
received into fellowship without rebaptism, and repenting 
clergymen resumed their work as if their standing had never 
been impeached. 

This weak point in their armor was at once detected by 
watchful opponents, and riddled by sharp weapons. Augus- 
tine was merciless in exposing their inconsistency. His 
irony tortured; his satire overwhelmed. If the baptisms 
of Felician and Pretextatus, he asks, are admitted to be 
valid, when once they were worthless, why refuse a similar 
charity to Catholic baptism? If you are not defiled by 
contact with those you called reprobates, why are Catholic 
Churches defiled by communion with Cecilian? The sharp 
thrusts could not be parried. The argument admitted no 
reply. If the Donatists were right in rebaptizing Catholics, 
they were wrong in admitting the converts of Felician with- 
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out rebaptism. If they were right in separating from the 
Catholic communion, they were wrong in admitting Felician 
and his followers to communion. Their aggressive power 
was weakened. Inquirers were perplexed. Either their 
principles were deceptive or their practice inconsistent, and 
it was unwise to unite with a body, whose sincerity was 
doubtful. It is evident that Augustine’s exposure of this 
weakness was more effective in arresting Donatist growth 
than the decisions of the Carthage conference. They had 
betrayed their own cause by a desire for unity, as the 
Baptists of England have betrayed their principles by ad- 
mitting unbaptized persons to their Churches and their 
communion. 

But the final cause of Donatist decline is found in the 
invasion of Vandal and Saracen. The Carthage conference 
was followed by the Vandal irruption. This was fatal alike 
to Catholic and Donatist. The last hours of Augustine 
were embittered by seeing the land he loved overrun by 
barbarians, and the Churches for which he labored destroyed 
by ‘pagan enemies. The thought of an avenging Nemesis 
may have troubled him, as Marcellinus his friend, who had 
given sentence against the Donatists, was executed by the 
emperor under charge of treason, and Boniface, the gov- 
ernor, another friend, active in persecuting the Donatists, 
was the traitor who invited the Vandals to North Africa. 
The Vandal pagans hated Catholic worse than Donatist, and 
a few Donatist Churches outrode the long storm, lingering 
even to the seventh century, when they were swept away 
by Moorish conquests. 

This imperfect sketch of the Donatist schism suggests a ° 
double lesson. The Christian Church, with the Bible and 
Spirit, has an effective agency for self-purification. So long 
as a knowledge of truth and sincere piety linger among its 
members, a strong reaction is certain against prevailing 
errors of doctrine and life. If the Catholic Church sacri- 
fice godliness to unity, a Donatist schism will exalt godli- 
ness above unity. If Rome strangle the cry for reform, 
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Wittenberg and Geneva will give birth to new Churches, 
throbbing with a spiritual life. 

The second lesson is that vital truth is more important 
than external forms. We may fail utterly to find traces of 
a Baptist organization transmitting an organic life from the 
Church of Jerusalem to the Churches of our time. The 
philosopher’s stone, I think, will be more easily discovered. 
But we can find, enduring through the ages, even when 
Elijahs despair and Jezebels exult, the great truths taught 
by Jesus and Paul, lodged securely in human hearts, and 
attesting their power in godly lives. We can find Christian 
disciples called by many a surname, whose single aim is to 
do the Master’s will, and to bring the world under his rule. 
With all such seekers for truth, owning one Master, we 
claim affinity, and call them our brothers. 
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PESSIMISM AND THEODICY. 


ARTICLE IV. 
PESSIMISM AND THEODICY. 


BY PROFESSOR E. BENJ. ANDREWS. 


Pessimism is often called a disease. If it is, it is chronic. 
To represent, as is often done, that, except from Buddhist 
tongues, scarcely a pessimistic word was heard on earth till 
Schopenhauer, is like calling Luther the first reformer. 
Passages that would make no discord in Schopenhauer’s 
‘‘World as Will,” or Von Hartmann’s ‘‘ Philosophy of the 
Unconscious,”’ might be cited out of Job or Ecclesiastes, 
or from the writings of Homer, Hesiod, A®schylus, or 
Euripides.* When Xerxes at Abydos, so Herodotusf re- 
lates, weeps to think that no man in his mighty train will 
be alive in one hundred years, Artabanus comforts him with 
the reflection that life, is, at best, an ill; that ‘‘no man 
was ever yet born who lived so happily that he did not often 
prefer to die rather than live.” The sentiment that ‘all 
men of genius are melancholic,” echoed so frequently by 
both the distinguished German pessimists, has been pre- 
served to us by Ciceroft from Aristotle. Greek lips first 
voiced, then other Greek lips repeated those plaintive 
words, that ‘‘man’s best fortune is to stay unborn; his next 
best, forthwith to die.’’||| In the thirty-second chapter of 
Plato’s ‘‘ Apology” Socrates is represented as saying: ‘‘If 
the dead man is void of consciousness and his state homo- 
geneous with that sleep which brings no dream, what an 
amazing gain were death! ForI am of opinion that, should 


*Tliad, XVII, 446; ‘* Works and Days,” 100-104, inc.; Aischylus, 
‘* Agamemnon,” 1300 sq.; Euripides, ‘* Phcenisse,”’ 561 (Klotz; some edi- 
tors number this verse 558; some put it in brackets, and some reject it 
entirely. But Klotz, Kinkel, and Firnhaber defend it as genuine). 

TVII, 46. tTusc. Disp. I, xxiii. 

|| Theognis, ‘‘ Elegies,” 425 sq., and Sophocles, ‘*CEdipus Coloneus,” 
1225. 
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any one be Called upon to select the night in which he 
slept so soundly as not to dream at all, match against it all 
the other nights and all the days of his life, and then delib- 
erately say how many of those days and nights have been 
better or more agreeably spent than that dreamless night, 
that person, whether common man or mighty king, would 
be able to conclude with very little counting. If death is 
of that sort, I at least hail it as gain.” M. Caro (Le Pes- 
simisme au XIX* Siécle) has gathered several utterances 
of the same tenor from the writings of Socrates’s eminent 
contemporary, Empedocles of Agrigentum. These we can 
not quote; nor those from Lucretius and other Roman poets 
of the decline, also referred to by Caro. We learn from 
Cicero* that Hegesias, head (about 260 B. C.) of the Cyre- 
niac school, developed a doctrine of the valuelessness and 
misery of life essentially identical with that of Schopen- 
hauer, which doctrine he taught with such success that 
many of his disciples were led to suicide, and that Ptolemy, 
alarmed at the spread of so fatal a belief, shut up the school. 
Hegesias received what he thus earned, the name ‘‘ Pezs?- 
thanatos,”” the ‘‘persuader-to-death ;” and a work of his, 
which Cicero seems to have seen, bore the doleful title, 
’"Aroxaptep@v, ‘‘The Despairer” (or Renouncer).t 

Like the ages of heathen civilization, every Christian 
generation has heard the a/as! groaned over the woes and 
badness of life. We have not in mind here the practical, 
ascetic world-hatred of monks and such, nor pious deprecia- 
tion of this world in comparison with the next on the part 
of soberer believers; but something much more significant 
and sad, represented, for example, by the moans and sighs 
of Pascal’s ‘‘ Pensées,”” seeming to betray more or less of 
doubt touching the goodness of God and the worth of life. 
We may refer to Johnson’s ‘‘ Rasselas,” Voltaire’s ‘‘Can- 

* Tusc. Disp. I, xxiv. These proofs of a pessimistic feeling among the 
cultivated ancients might be multiplied indefinitely. Thus Seneca, ‘* De 
Brevitate Vite,’ c. i, quoted by Margerie, says: ‘* The greater part of mor- 


tals is conquered by the malignity of nature.” 
Tt’ Aronaprepa, ‘I give it up.” 
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dide,’’ and his poem on the ‘‘Lisbon Earthquake,” many 
utterances of Chateaubriand and Heinrich Heine, and to the 
oft-quoted ninth stanza of Byron’s ‘‘ Euthanasia :” 
“Count o’er the joys thine eyes have seen, 
Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 
*T is something better not to be.” * 

But, after Hegesias, the Western world was called to 
listen to no convinced and purposive proclaimer of an incor- 
tigible pessimistic conviction till the present century, when 
we find such a conviction taking possession almost simulta- 
neously of two men, an Italian poet and a German philoso- 
pher, of whom neither knew aught of the other. We mean 
Léopardi and Schopenhauer. Schopenhauer was the first 
to become pessimist and to publish his views; but Léo- 
pardi’s pessimism was the earlier in gaining the public 
ear. It is an interesting coincidence that Schopenhauer 
sent the ‘‘World as Will” to press in the self-same year, 
1818, wherein Léopardi-renounced Christianity for pessi- 
mism. Léopardi dying in 1837, almost certainly never 
heard of Schopenhauer’s book, which made no stir, even 
in Germany, till 1840. Schopenhauer was in nearly the 
same ignorance of the Italian’s poems. .Caro represents 
Schopenhauer’s debt to Léopardi as of considerable mag- 
nitude, basing his view upon a single reference to Leopardi 
in the later editions of the ‘‘World as Will.” He is 
mistaken. The pessimistic poems could not have been 
known to Schopenhauer in preparing the first edition of 
that work, for it appeared in 1819, they not till 1824; and 
that first edition contained Schopenhauer’s system of pessi- 
mism complete. t 

* See, further, Byron’s ‘*Cain;’’ and, for Dr. Johnson’s pessimism, the 
‘*Rambler” and ‘‘Idler”, passim. 

+ One is at a loss to see, after what has been stated in the text, how 
Caro can, page 77, call Léopardi the ‘‘precursor of the German pessi- 
mism.”” M. Aulard, in his chapter on Léopardi and Schopenhaner, in 
‘¢ Essai sur les Idées Philosophiques, etc., de G. Léopardi,” is more accurate. 
‘‘Alone, so far as I know, among all ancient or modern philosophers, 


he (Schopenhauer) is an avowed, consistent, and thorough-going pessimist.” 
VoL. II, No. 7—26 
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However, as Léopardi secured readers sooner than 
Schopenhauer, and especially as he has given so much impe- 
tus and matter, and so many hints toward a theory to Von 
Hartmann, the leading pessimist of to-day, we will proceed 
directly to subject his thought to a brief study, a study the 
more appropriate from the fact that no work in English, so 
far as we are aware, offers of him more than the briefest 
notice. * 

There are three ways, Léopardi teaches, and only three, 
in which men fancy that happiness may be realized and the 
worth of life vindicated. One man deems happiness attain- 
able in each person’s present life through the wealth and 
variety of sense-impressions, and the development and exer- 
cise of high mental and moral qualities, through thinking, 
art, action, philanthropy, and piety. Another, denying or 
doubting this first theory, conceives happiness as realizable 
in a transcendent life after death. Still a third, hoping for 
no personal immortality, believes that persistent and unsel- 
fish toil in the confessedly unhappy now will make earth 
and human life beatific for generations by and by to come. 
Each of these theories, he says, one as truly as another, 
is error—yes, of the very quintessence of error. Happiness 
is attainable in xo way. The best conceivable conscious 
existence is intolerable; must be intolerable. From these 
thoughts of Léopardi was born, unquestionably, Von Hart- 
mann’s pompous conception of the three stages of human 
illusion concerning happiness, his view differing from Léo- 
pardi’s only in representing the illusion-stages as successive. 
(Bowen, ‘‘ Modern Philosophy,” 413,) Doubtless Professor Bowen would 
not call Léopardi a philosopher. He should, however, at least be ac- 
qainted with Hegesias; also with Julius Bahnsen. Bowen’s account of 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysics is very good ; of his pessimism, ethics, and per- 
sonal character, very unfair. 

* Sully, ‘* Pessimism a History and a Criticism,” Bixby, in Unitarian 
Review, September, 1879, and Goldwin Smith, in an article on ‘ Pessi- 
mism” in Atlantic Monthly, February, 1880, refer to him in very few words. 
We have found no other mention of him in English, and stand in- 
debted for the means of making this study to the French translations and 


comments of Caro, Aulard, and Bouché Leclercq. There is a German 
translation of Léopardi’s poems, but we have not secured access to it. 
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Léopardi has also furnished to the pessimists of to-day 
large and‘mpressive matter for demonstrating these three 
illusions; and as his ideas are delivered so extensively in 
racy fable and parable, we shall conserve interest by draw- 
ing our account .of the substance of pessimism as directly 
as we can from his lips. Our exposition of German pessi- 
mism can then be confined to what is peculiar to it. 

Two mummies once came to life and began to relate 
their experience. They told how they died, but, at the end 
of fifteen minutes, just as they were opening the story of 
what came after, death was once more upon them, and the 
eager eschatologists in audience were left no wiser than 
before. This fable teaches that it is a leading office of life 
to rouse curiosity and then fatally disappoint and blast it. 
Eternally are we prompted to inquire, eternally are we 
forced to confess with Faust ‘‘that we can know nothing.”* 

A wandering Icelander who has escaped society and is 
now trying to flee from nature, finds himself still face to 
face with her as he starves in the middle of Sahara. Why, 
he asks, did you send me without consulting me, into this 
lower world? or why, when you had forced me to-be born, 
did you not care for me? What is your purpose? Are 
you malevolent or weak? And nature replies that she has 
but a single care, a single duty, to turn the wheel of the 
universe, wherein death supports life, and life, death. But, 
rejoins the Icelander, since every thing that is destroyed 
suffers ; since what destroys has no enjoyment therein, and 
is forthwith destroyed in its turn, tell me, pray, what no 
philosopher can tell me, to whom is this unhappy life of 
the universe, kept up only by sacrifice and death, to whom 
is it either pleasing or useful? Nature’s reply is aside from 
the point, but summary. Two famished lions spring upon 
the poor questioner and devour him, to follow him after a ~ 
few hours in a death from starvation, more cruel than 
his because thus protracted. This fable teaches that in 
nothing does nature treat us as an alma mater, but in all 


* First part, eleventh line. 
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things as a dreadful monster, with claws, tushes, and a gory 
mouth. 

Prometheus has created the human race, and pronounced 
it good. Momus shakes his head. They lay a wager and 
start off to earth to decide whether the new creation is of 
value. They alight in America first, and find themselves 
face to face with a savage who has just breakfasted upon his 
son. In India they see a young widow burned upon the 
pyre of her husband, who was an ugly, cruel, hopeless sot. 
These, says Prometheus, are only barbarians; and they has- 
ten on to London, where, before the door of a hotel, they 
behold a crowd gathered round the corpse of an English 
lord, who has just killed his two children, willed his dog to 
a friend, and then blown out his own brains. This fable 
teaches that man and society are quite as savage as nature. 

In ways equally striking Léopardi sets forth the various 
other doctrines of his confession of faith, that man, even at 
his wisest, is a fool; that intellectual activity, literary glory, 
and even human love and the pursuit of truth, far from being 
pleasant or mere vanities, are sources of the keenest pain; 
so that the whole life of man deserves the most unqualified 
condemnation as an evil and a curse. In one poem the 
shepherd of the Himalayas appeals to the moon, con- 
demned like himself to an eternal labor, to witness that the 
brutes which he is tending are happier than he, since they are 
ignorant of their misery, speedily forget each accident or 
fear, and are never subject to euuz.* Behold the broom- 
tree, says another of his pieces; it grows happy and calm 
upon the sides of Vesuvius, while at its feet sleep so many 
buried cities, so many populations overwhelmed by death 
in the full triumph and pride of their life. The humble 
broom-tree, too, will one day succumb to the cruel power 
of the subterranean fire; but it will die without any of 
man’s heaven-high pride, and so much wiser and stronger 
than he for not having believed itself immortal. + 

But is there not some hope for the earthly future of 

* Caro, 62. ft Ibid, 63. 
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humanity? No, says our pessimist, none. Léopardi was a 
patriot. Moreover, he lived at the instant when faith might 
have seen Italy’s millennium dawning. But he was a patriot 
without hope. In his ode to Angelo Mai he apostrophizes 
the great Italian dead, Petrarch, Tasso, Alfieri, in these 
words: ‘‘Glorious ancestors, have you still aught of hope 
for us? Are we not perished utterly? For my part, Iam 
weighed to the earth with dejection, and have no defense 
against despair. To me the future is dark, and what I can 
see of it is such as makes me hold hope to be a fancy and a 
folly.” The non-Italian world, Léopardi judges, is in quite 
as desperate a way. The times hasten to the bad. Democ- 
racies stifle and kick the individual. Great men have no 
field, and are denied even the mean recompense of glory. 
In all other ages, as now, greatness has been very rare; 
yet the now is worst, for while former times have been 
ruled by mediocrity, we are ruled by nullity. I never 
laugh, he says, at the designs and hopes of my contempo- 
raries. With all my heart I wish them the best possible 
success. But I envy neither them nor our descendants, I 
envy no longer either fools or wise, great or small, weak or 
mighty—Z/ envy the dead, and only with the dead would I change. 

Yet does Léopardi not repose upon death his sole hope 
out of any thought that there will be another life, but pre- 
cisely because there will not. No existence, he avers, is or 
ever was or will be so desirable as annihilation; and his 
proof is that no one would be willing to commence life 
over again, knowing that it must be of the same sort with 
the life which he has lived.* Miserable are all men; infi- 
nitely vain is every thing so long as life goes on. 

Having become fixed in this conviction he is prepared 
to open his coffin and sing his nunc dimittis. ‘‘ And now 
thou art upon the point of entering thy everlasting re- 
pose, O my wearied heart. Rest thou forever. Thou hast 
palpitated too long. Nothing merits thy beatings, nor is 
earth worthy of thy sighs. Bitterness and ennui, that is 


* Caro, 71. 
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what life means. Henceforth rest. Welcome despair! 
Henceforth contempt upon thee, nature, and upon that 
power, secret and brutal, which incessantly works this uni- 
versal ill. A curse upon thee, infinite vanity of every 
thing.’”’* 

These strokes, though too few and poor to paint Léo- 
pardi’s full portrait, are sufficient to show that he had em- 
braced every cardinal item of that gloomy mode of thought 
now seducing Germany. While he sets up no formal theory, 
his ‘‘sad clairvoyance” espies every essential consideration 
on which the current philosophy of despair is based. Let 
us add that the poor poet gave every evidence of having 
delivered these lugubrious sentiments in full earnest and 
honesty, living a life of suffering, poverty, and despair, and 
dying a virtual suicide, ‘‘in evident contrast,” says Caro, 
‘‘with the purely theoretic despair of those philosophers 
[he means Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann] who have 
known how to govern their lives so well, and to manage at 
once the temporal and the spiritual of human happiness, 
their incomes, and their glory.” 

If Léopardi is pessimism’s poet and gives the conclu- 
sions of the doctrine, Schopenhauer is its philosopher and 
essays to give its grounds.f It is impossible to expound 
Schopenhauer’s pessimism except in connection with his 
main ontological tenet that the world is will. He reduces 
all existence to force and names it will. The substance of 
all things, in his view, is will. To say that the world is, 
is identical with saying that it is will, or that it wills to be. 
The same of any subordinate or specific substantive entity, 
if it exists it wills to exist. The tongue and lips are the 
embodied will to speak; our locomotive apparatus, the em- 
bodied will to walk, etc. Reality is an almighty and infi- 


nitely variously directed push or impulse. The things of 

* Ibid, 61. 

TThe most appreciative notice of Schopenhauer’s philosophy to be 
found in English, is in the Westminster Review for April, 1853, page 202 
sq. His life, most interestingly written by Helen Zimmern, has been printed 
by Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1867. 
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the phenomenal world are special forms or directions of this 
infinite energizing. Among these conscious life stands 
chief, wherein appears idea or presentation, which, though 
not a principium, is yet the second most important thing in 
the universe, because in it will first becomes conscious of 
itself, undergoes self-diremption into subject and object, and 
sees itself as ‘‘the other.’”’ Viewed as pure substance the 
world is will; viewed as having energized into the various 
forms of consciousness, it is will amd idea. As it comes 
before us for our study it is, of course, will and idea. 

Now just as the sun rises because it wills to rise, and a 
stone falls because it wills to fall, and as any force is nothing 
but a will to do what that force does, so conscious life 
grows out of a will to live; indeed, consists in such will. 
Further, since all nature tends to life and supports life, 
every unconscious modification of it and force making part 
of it, is also to be taken as factor and parcel in the one 
almighty, generic will to live.* 

Precisely here enters pessimism. Every thing is will to 
live; willing presupposes a need, an unfulfilled end; and 
this presupposes and necessitates pain. As this pain must 
appear in consciousness, suffering is inseparably connected 
with all conscious life, for consciousness is only will to live 
knowing itself as such, and will to live involves the unhap- 
piness necessarily connected with an unsatisfied end. 

This is Schopenhauer’s famous a priori demonstration of 
pessimism, to which he so frequently and lovingly returns 
in all his writings, and of which it is impossible to suppose 
that he doubted the validity. It lies, he would have us 
believe, in the very zdea of existence to be miserable, for 
the idea of existence is that of an eternal and relentless 

*Zimmern, 101, quotes Oxenford’s comment on Schopenhauer’s view at 
this point: ‘‘ The world is one enormous will, constantly rushing into life.” 
It will greatly assist to an understanding of Schopenhauer to notice what all 
his English expounders have overlooked, that his own expression is, ‘der 
Wille zum Leben,” ‘the will which has life for tts object ;’’ not der Wille zu leben, 


which is at a considerable remove from Schopenhauer’s thought. However, 
‘*the will to live” is perhaps the best brief translation that can be given. 
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push after an end which can never be fully attained. Scho- 
penhauer does not affirm every beat of conscious life to be 
as painful as the toothache, but only that each is more or 
less far along on the negative end of the happiness-scale. 
It is only the worst possible, not the worst conceivable, 
world. Our author will allow that there are experiences 
rightly enough denominated pleasant; but they are so, not 
positively and absolutely in the sense that they are better 
than total negation of experience, but only relatively, in 
that they are not so poignant as others. We feel pain 
positively; pleasure means only that pain is more or less 
completely absent. But whether the pain vanishes more or 
less it can never go completely, for the will to live is pres- 
ent, and the moment one end is gained—yes, by the very 
gaining of it—a new need appears to call forth our longing 
afresh and push pain once more up toward its acme. 

If it be asked why, then, suicide is not universal, the 
answer is ready. Our clinging to life is not at all the sentence 
of judgment and reason; it is the act of the spirit of the 
species, the impulse of the awful will to live. The same 
explains sexual love, our sense of beauty and order in na- 
ture, the common belief in God and immortality, and what- 
ever else inclines us to view life as a good. The voice of 
reason concerning the desirableness of life is heard in the 
universal approval of bravery and readiness to die. If we 
rationally believed life a good, we should despise every 
brave gladiator or soldier as a fool. Again, if the real 
value of life were our reason for shrinking from death, we 
should weep as much over our eternal past non-existence 
as over the prospect of passing by death into non-existence 
again; yet we never think of that as a loss to grieve over 
any more than those already dead lament that they are 
done with life. But the dead are glad that they are dead. 
Should we knock at their graves, and ask them if they would 
like to come forth and live again, every one of them would 
shake his head. 

Now this world, where every pulse of sentiency is below 
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the zero of happiness, must be the worst possible of worlds. 
If it were worse it would fall in pieces.* ‘‘A small, chem- 
ically imperceptible alteration in the atmosphere causes 
cholera, yellow fever, and black death, sweeping away mill- 
ions; a slightly greater change would suppress life alto- 
gether.”+ Nature (will) is too cruel to allow such a 
summary benevolent destruction to come once for all; but 
lets death create misery precisely so far as it can be done 
without risking general annihilation. To punish your slave 
the most severely possible, you must avoid laying on so 
as to produce fainting. We are the slaves of the world- 
will, and are compelled to suffer all that we can without 
losing the power to suffer. Let the optimist point to the 
beauty of the world with its sunshine, mountains, valleys, 
streams, plants, and living creatures; the question is not how 
the world /ooks, but how the conscious world feels. He may 
appeal to the world’s order and harmony, reminding us that the 
planets do not clash, land and water do not mix, the ecliptic 
inclines, so that the world neither freezes nor melts; but 
these are only the conditiones sine quibus non of life whether 
miserable or blissful.{ Their value is to be gauged through 
that of the existence by them secured. The test is easy. 
Look. The world is a wrestling-place of creatures in an- 
guish and torment, creatures that exist only by mutual 
blood-letting. Every ravenous beast is the living grave of a 
thousand others that have been sacrificed in agony to its 
self-preservation, and scarcely will the optimist pretend that 
‘the joy of the devourer compensates -the sensation of the 
creature devoured.’’|| Yet brutes are enviably happy com- 
pared with men. Pain grows with intelligence, and when 
the acme is reached, so ineffable is the torment that ‘‘hu- 
man life presents matter for tragedies and comedies only.” 
Dante could depict hell by merely photographing this 
world ; to portray heaven, he was obliged to paint creatively. 
He who casts but one honest look upon the world as it is, 

* << World as Will,” II, 669 sq. t Ibid., 670. 

t ‘World as Will,” IT, 667. | Parerga u. Paralipomena, II, 313. 
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Schopenhauer thinks, ‘‘will hardly be disposed to strike up 
hallelujahs.”’ 

It would be interesting to examine our great pessimist’s 
attempt to demonstrate the even-handed equity of all this 
pain, as penalty for the sin of willing to live, as well as his 
justification of his pessimistic doctrine out of Scripture and 
ecclesiastical writers, and his Gospel of hope in annihilation 
for such as can, through reflection and asceticism, bring 
themselves to cease willing to live. But such a study would 
be foreign to our present purpose. 

Over Von Hartmann we need not linger, since, notwith- 
standing his originality in other directions, and exceeding 
industry in all, he advances, so far as we can remember, 
scarcely a single principle relating to pessimism, of which 
he has not found the original in one or other of the writers 
already reviewed. Following mainly the a posteriord path he 
arranges with consummate art the untoward facts of life 
into what seems to him an overwhelming demonstration 
that existence is an evil; that non-existence is to be unhesi- 
tatingly preferred before it. 

The, other leading pessimists are Bahnsen, Frauenstaedt, 
and Taubert. They differ from each other partly as to the 
degree of badness to be assigned to life, and partly upon 
the question what hope, if any, is to be cherished respect- 
ing the future. Schopenhauer, as we just saw, having de- 
clared the world as evil as it could be, still had some hope 
that the implacable world-will might be annihilated through 
being renounced, contemned, and repudiated by the thought- 
ful and moral, whom he calls the ‘‘first-born of the 
spirit.” Bahnsen, on the other hand, is a fejor-pessimist. 
He will have it that the world is even worse than Schopen- 
hauer described it, and that the great master’s hope of world- 
annihilation is a chimera. One can not but weep to think 
that Schopenhauer himself was, despite all his watchfulness, 
beguiled by the world-will, into regarding life more tolera- 
ble than the fact warrants. Frauenstaedt and Taubert agree 
with Von Hartmann touching the real existence of posi- 
tive joy; but, while he sees no hope save in educating the 
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race to execute a cosmical suicide, they, like the positivist 
social-scientists, expect a valuable this-world existence to 
come through the upward evolution of society. 

We have put forward the above account of pessimism, not 
that the system may be admired, but understood and appre- 
ciated; and that we may proceed as intelligently and suc- 
cessfully as possible in attempting to outline a refutation. 
This most vigorous and haughty muster of Manichean con- 
siderations calls for a fresh word upon theodicy. Such 
word was, in fact, badly enough wanting before, it is quite 
imperative now. We have no space, even if we had the 
wisdom, to introduce in full the theodicy which the case 
demands; but we fancy that we know the path along which 
it must come, and we would fain carry along a humble 
torch to light the feet of those who are to bring it. 

If any regard pessimism a trifle at which the Christian 
theologian or believer may look at his leisure, and then only 
for pastime, we confess to a far different conviction. If 
pessimism’s ‘theories are manywise ridiculous, as undoubt- 
edly they are, that does nothing toward removing pessi- 
mism’s facts. Many a page of Schopenhauer can be read by 
no thoughtful Christian without trembling and a long breath 
at the end; trembling and sighing which press straight out of 
the conviction that what has been read is, for substance of 
fact, true. Limitless merriment has been had over the pessi- 
mistic denial of all positive joy in life. But, as to man’s life, 
is this judgment so far wrong? If it is, then much that we are 
wont to say and hear in expositions of religious truth is also 
wrong. Those records in the history of any consciousness 
wherein contentment totally shuts out all background of 
care, want, sad memory, or deadly foreboding, are, at least, 
desperately few and far between. And elsewhere, as here, 
we are of opinion that the pessimists have not greatly 
exaggerated the facts of this world’s woe.* We believe it 


#«¢ The state of the case, then, with respect to this world is, that it does 
not contain much positive and pure happiness, and that the satisfactions it 
does supply are rather of a secondary sort—remedial to dissatisfaction.” 
(Canon Mozley, ‘‘Sermons Parochial and Occasional.’’) 
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provable that they have perverted them, have generalized 
too loosely and concluded too quickly, and are utterly with- 
out justification in denying that the world is a good; but cer- 
tainly we must not dismiss them with a puff. 

The less are we permitted to do this, remembering that 
pessimism is a challenge, as direct as it is terrible, to that 
fundamental article of a rational religious belief, the good- 
ness of God. If pessimism is true, God is not good; and 
if he is not good, though we may fear, we can not love or 
truly worship him ; and, of course, all worthy or obligatory 
religion is at an end. If God is good, there is somewhere 
a point of view seen from which the world is also good. 
Further, if God is to be declared and believed adsolutely 
perfect morally, and even this he must be to be worshipful, 
we must maintain that the world is, as far as his agency is 
concerned, the dest possible on the whole; that is, that God 
has secured to every one of his creatures all the welfare 
that he could secure consistently with the same large wel- 
fare of the rest—could do no better for any without intro- 
ducing a compensatory, or more than compensatory, evil 
somewhere else. 

And this must equally be maintained, whether we consider 
benevolence God’s generic moral attribute or only one of 
several specific virtues; since, however low benevolence be 
rated, provided it is admitted a moral excellence at all, if 
God needlessly neglects it at any point he is not as good as 
he might be, and so is not good enough to be truly wor- 
shiped.* Let it be admitted, if any wish it, that God can 
maintain his mere justice punctilious and absolute while 
being as destitute of benevolence as the ocean in a storm. 
We can not make such an admission touching God’s good- 
ness. To say that God can be supremely good while omit- 
ting any slightest benevolent act that is consistent with the 
highest weal of all, is to render irrational our praise for any 
of God’s acts of kindness, and, in effect, to deny that his 


*Leibnitz admits this: ‘* Théodicée,’’ Erdmann’s Edition of Works, 
506, (b). 
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benevolence is a virtue at all. Theodicy, then, must not 
only prove this world a good world, but prove it also, so 
far as God’s agency is concerned, the best possible world 
on the whole. 

In opposing pessimism and pessimistic thinking two 
general methods have been pursued, according as judgment 
has been passed upon this life considered by itself, or from 
the point of view of another. Writers who confine the ques- 
tion to this world, believing it to be demonstrably a good on 
the whole, even though man should perish with his body, 
divide into three classes, which respectively pursue, in 
arguing their common thesis, what we may conveniently 
denominate the Hegelian way, the Kantian way, and the 
Positivist way. The first essay to estimate the worth of 
life by a test that has no relation whatever to sensibility, 
assuming that the world is a good in spite of a possible 
preponderance of pain. Some such view as this is sug- 
gested by Caro; also by Albert Reville, in Révue des Deux 
Mondes, October, 1874; and by the author of the article on 
‘‘The Philosophy of Pessimism,” in the Westminster Re- 
view, January, 1876. We do not know that any one of 
these writers is a disciple of Hegel; we affirm only that this 
thought of theirs, setting up mere rationality as sufficient to 
constitute the world a good, is in Hegel’s vein. We judge 
their position untenable. Rationalness alone can xot con- 
stitute the world or any thing else a good.* Some test is 
necessary which shall bring the appraised thing into relation 
with sensibility. We can attach no sense whatever to the 
word good except through an adjunct thought, proximate 
or ultimate, of sensibility. These very writers show this, 
and refute themselves in showing it. They surreptitiously 
introduce again, as they proceed to argue, this very sensi- 
bility-test which they have vowed to discard. 

The Kantian method is simply to follow along the track 

*Of course, if a sensibility reporting to a rational consciousness be 


given, rationalness becomes tributary to the good; but on no other condi- 
tion. (Comp. Sully, 152.) 
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of pessimistic reasoning, attempting a rebuttal, point by 
point, to the arguments adduced. It is excellently illus- 
trated by Professor Jiirgen Bona Meyer in his little work, 
‘*Welt-Elend and Welt-Schmerz.” 

The Positive controvertists of pessimism admit that in 
the world, at its present pressure, the bad outweighs the 
good; but they claim to expect so felicitous an advance of 
human society that the life of this world, without hope 
of another, will one day be well worth living. This theory 
belongs to such writers as George Eliot, Mill, Sully, Fred- 
erick Harrison, and the late Professor Clifford; also to the 
Socialist writers like Diihring.* 

As against these Kantians and Positivists, we entirely 
agree with Mr. Mallock. Their philosophy affords no justi- 
fication of life. There is, to be sure, something to be said 
toward vindicating life even viewed as bounded by the 
grave. Thus, we are of opinion that brute life is demon- 
strably a good. Happiness in the brute creation, positive, 
though of a low order, is overwhelmingly in excess of 
unhappiness. Were it otherwise, the life of animals could 
yet be declared a good, provided it could be shown to be a 
necessary accompaniment of a human life so valuable as to 
outweigh all its own ill and that of the brute creation too. 
But this supposition is unnecessary. Whatever semblance 
of truth may in the human domain attach to Schopen- 
hauer’s doctrine that consciousness is misery, it is unques- 
tionably false elsewhere. In brutes the will to live does 
not involve the inevitable unfulfilled end, with its associate 
wretchedness. Their life is, for the most part, one of un- 
broken contentment. It has its evils; but, as we believe, 
careful study will reveal that every one of these is necessa- 
rily incidental to the operation of benevolent laws whose 
working is, on the whole, productive of unmeasured posi- 
tive good, pain being nowhere part of any ultimate design. 
Thus, a brute may fall and be bruised; but gravity is a 
good and so is the sense of feeling. But for gravity 


* Erdmann's Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 11, Sec. 806. 
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it would starve in mid-air after any upward leap; but for 
nerve-sensibility it would be sure, sooner or later, to expose 
itself to fatal injuries. 

Again, some animals are devoured by others; but this 
appears to be the easiest natural death which they could 
die ; and the instincts of carnivora generally attest a benign 
purpose incorporate in them to abridge the sufferings of 
their victims to the utmost. Of course, the smart of a 
drute’s fall might be prevented or assuaged by miracle; so 
could its terror and pain in being devoured; but a moment’s 
thought would show that such benevolence, though blessedly 
operative for the single case, would be, on the whole, a 
curse. The brute is obliged to make inductions and pass 
judgments touching its powers and environment after pre- 
cisely the same fashion as man, and the regularity of those 
forces of nature and of its own constitution with which it 
has to deal is absolutely indispensable to the safe and happy 
conduct of its life. Miracle here would, on the whole, intro- 
duce a million times more ill than it could possibly eliminate. 

This reasoning applies equally well to the merely phys- 
ical suffering of men. Writers upon theodicy have not 
sufficiently attended to the benevolence of physical law. 
When a hundred men are smothered by an explosion in a 
mine, or mangled among the dééris of a broken railroad car, 
or buried alive beneath a land-slide, we are too ready both 
outwardly to wail and inwardly to doubt God’s goodness. 
How easily a miracle might have saved all this suffering ! 
Doubtless, but it is far better that all this and worlds more 
like it should come than that there should be any slightest 
unnecessary doubt about the behavior of coal gas, the 
strength of oak timber, or the action of gravity and cohe- 
sion. Does any one rejoin that we might be made to 
know when miracle and when law is to have place, and so 
avail ourselves of the benefits of both? Yes, by being 
made omniscient. But omniscience is an infinite attribute, 
and not even Balinsen will upbraid the Creator with cruelty 
for not having made us gods. 
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But it is incumbent on theodicy to justify life asa whole, 
and of this these brute and physical sufferings are but an 
infinitesimal portion. Such infelicities may be reconciled 
with a benevolent design in creating, even though one con- 
ceive this world as flat spiritually as the ancients thought it 
physically, and bordered round by nonentity, even as in 
their geography it was by the ocean-stream. Thus far the 
positivist can slay the pessimist. Further, not. The evils 
connected with the intellectual and moral life of man, these’ 
are the true Gibraltar of pessimism ; and we believe emphat- 
ically with Mr. Mallock that it can never be stormed by posi- 
tivist arms. Other assailants and another mode of assault 
must be had. Hold the discussion to this life only, and 
there is no resource whatever against a pessimistic conclu- 
sion at last. If man’s present existence is an ultimatum, 
bearing no relation to any to come after, then it is a bad 
existence, a mockery, cruel and deadly. In these lists the 
pessimists certainly occupy the vantage ground. To prove 
God good we must first prove man immortal. 

We may expect, then, to see theodicy placed upon a 
firmer footing as we make acquaintance with those thinkers 
who refuse to account this life a finality, but insist on tak- 
ing it as a link or stage in an eternal moral development. 
Nor shall we be disappointed. However, even from this 
position, many thoughts and theories have been advanced 
to the increase of confusion rather than of light. 

Amédée de Margerie, in his ‘‘Théodicée,” *perpetually 
reminds us of our ignorance, as if that were a consideration 
favorable to a devout and hopeful view of life. We can 
not compass God’s plan. It is not for finite minds to see 
through the ‘‘scheme incomprehensible.” The thought con- 
tinually meets us even in works of larger ability than Mar- 
gerie’s, like Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy.” But, carefully scanned, it 
proves to be either a petitio principit or a mere cumbrance 
upon our time. Our knowledge extends only to the per- 
iphery of a certain very limited circle. Granted. But how 


*TII, c. xii. esp. 256. 
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do we know that, if we could look beyond, we should not 
see an instant proof of pessimism rather than a theodicy? 
If theodicy halts or staggers within the circle, Schopen- 
hauer can appeal to what is beyond more sensibly than we. 
If within the circle evidence is so in favor of God’s good- 
ness as to convince us that larger sight would swell both 
that evidence and the proportion thereof, such a considera- 
tion is to the point, and, when shown to be just, gives us 
the case. It, however, is no appeal to ignorance but to 
evidence, the only appeal which is relevant or of avail. 
Reasoning is from the known to the unknown. Of course 
there is entertainment when an aroused and fertile imag- 
ination enables us to pass in mental review ten thousand 
worlds that are sinless and perfectly happy. Hereafter that 
sweet fancy may assume solidity. But certainly, until we 
know something of such an extra-terrestrial cosmos, it is 
vain to adduce it in evidence. 

Shifting the thought a little, writers often exhort us to 
accept God’s goodness on faith. We can not prove, but 
must believe. Well, must we believe without evidence— 
simple, wilful credulity, after the manner of mystics and 
pietists? The admission of that principle is quick death to 
theology and rational piety. ‘‘The most important quality 
of an opinion on any momentous subject is its truth or 
falsity, which, to us, resolves itself into the sufficiency of 
the evidence on which its rests.”* Is it meant only that 
we can not mathematically demonstrate theodicy? That is 
true; but if after our best search for arguments we are 
unable, in any proper sense, to prove—that is, establish a 
preponderance of evidence, do not call on us to believe. 
Is it the voice of some Kantian, telling us that, though we 
can never prove God good, we would better act as if he 
were so? That is a direct surrender to pessimism. Or 
are we listening to Jacobi, testifying that the feeling of 
God’s goodness is so borne in upon him that he can not 
believe otherwise? Then the question rises, Whence that 


* Mill, ‘‘ Essays on Religion,” 128. 
VoL. II, No. 7.—27. 
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feeling? It may be pure product of education and asso- 
ciation. We must not be guilty of what Schopenhauer 
charges upon Jacobi—of taking ‘‘every thing which we 
learned before fifteen years of age as innate and necessary 
law of mind.”* And if Jacobi maintains his belief as me- 
diated through a special faculty of belief, designed as our 
express purveyor of high religious truth, still, questions of 
evidence are inevitably upon us, whether there is proof of 
any such separate and mystic belief-faculty, and, if so, 
whether its reports can be accepted, supposing them arrayed 
against rational and patient conclusions of the mind. The- 
odicy, then, there can be none, save as a thing of evidence. 

We go on to seek hypotheses which claim to rest on 
argument. About the end of the second century, Hermog- 
genes} endeavored to introduce into Christian theology the 
Platonic doctrine that all evil had its roots and seeds in 
matter. Arnobius, a century later, manifestly looked with 
favor upon the same view. ‘‘ What,” said he, ‘‘if the first 
matter, which has been digested into the four elements [a 
doctrine of Empedocles], contained in itself the causes 
of all miseries?”t{ But as this theory never prevailed in 
the Church, and now prevails nowhere, we should not be 
justified in spending time upon it. 

Equally early in its origin, and far longer and stronger 
in its career, has been the belief, never to our knowledge 
very definitely stated, but nearly to the effect that all evils, 
except sin, are the consequences of sin; that, had man con- 
tinued holy, physical infirmity, accident, and death, either 
of himself or of brutes, would have been unknown,|| as 
also the sterility of the earth, the necessity of toil, intel- 


* «*World as Will,” etc., I, page 14. 

Tt See Hagenbach’s ‘“ History of Doctrines,” I, 135. 

t ‘* Adv. Gent.,”” Lib. I.; Bayle’s ‘ Dic.” IV, 521. 

| ‘* The true original cause (of the defect in the matter of things nat- 
ural) is divine malediction laid for the sin of man upon those creatures 
which God had made for the use of man.” (Hooker, ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Pol- 
ity,” Book I, iii.) See also Dr. South’s sermon on the ‘‘Creation of Man 
in God’s Image,” at the end. 
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lectual doubt and distress, the rapacity of animals, earth- 
quakes, tornadoes,—in a word, all those facts from which 
modern pessimism seeks its justification. This view rests 
under difficulties numerous and grave, and, in our opinion, 
overwhelming. It was easier to maintain such a conception 
of life’s miseries before the birth of geology. That science 
has put it beyond question that brute life passed through 
countless ages of precisely such physical suffering, in the 
main, as it and we are enduring now, before sin came. 
Secretan has, to be sure, sought to construe all this suffer- 
ing as logically the result of sin. To our best judgment 
and most Christian feeling that is solemn trifling. Brute 
_ life through all that unmeasured time was, in itself, an 
untold good on the whole, besides contributing to a prepa- 
ration for man. Its evil was the necessary outworking of 
benevolent laws, and needs no further explanation. At 
least, any added theory of pre-Adamite pain that sets aside 
or wars against this principle of a necessary ill in the opera- 
tion of physical laws, will not help theodicy, but render 
it impossible. 

This is, however, but one out of a long list of difficul- 
ties which beset the position now under survey. The rest 
we can merely name. 

1. We can prove, a priort, that a measure of pain must 
attach to the experience of a finite being possessed of sen- 
sibility and of so high intelligence as man’s. 

2. Our life is utterly unsusceptible of justification save 
as a probation, and we do not believe a genuine and rigor- 
ous probation possible without more or less pain. 

3. That brutes should suffer for man’s sin in the penal 
way supposed by the present theory, can not for an instant 
be justified, except as a means of declaring God’s displeas- 
ure at human sin; but not only is this a very unnatural way 
of betraying displeasure at sin, but also that displeasure is 
generally thought to be sufficiently heralded by the atone- 
ment of Christ. A similar consideration would be of weight 
respecting all those evils which come to man through his 
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connection with nature. They were meant, we are told, to 
set forth God’s attitude towards sin. Christ’s death has 
abundantly done that; yet these ills continue. 

4. If accident, disease, and death are the penalty of sin, 
man sees this penalty stamped upon the face of nature at 
the very instant of his beginning probation; that is, he 
sees that the all-wise One is discouraged beforehand about 
his persevering in holiness. What else could so dis- 
hearten and unnerve an incipient probationer in face of 
temptation ? 

We reprobate, then, this theory, yet not the spirit of 
it. For sin is certainly a headmost factor in explaining 
evil. Sin presupposes the true causality of man. Besides, 
although sin did not originate the natural ills just now dis- 
cussed, it has embittered each of them a million fold, turn- 
ing a mere drill-ground of holiness into a place of torment 
and black despair. 

We insist that this explanation, which we have just re- 
viewed exhibits natural evil as an arbitrary infliction. Of 
course, no defender of that explanation would admit so 
much. Hooker and his fellow-thinkers are wise enough to 
describe this act of God, darkening the world at the advent 
of sin, as an act of perfectly stringent necessity, either 
metaphysical or moral. It will be perceived that thus no 
explanation of evil is secured—only the mystery of evil in 
general is merged in the mystery of sin. Hence, even sup- 
posing the theory true, we have, so far, merely referred a 
slight to a far more forbidding difficulty, and the whole 
problem of evil is again before us. 

The orthodox view, if ecclesiastical history furnishes one, 
has been that all evil is relative; that no evil has place in the 
universe, now or ever, without being in some way necessary 
to the realization of a more than compensatory good. 
Some such view as this has characterized all the great theo- 
logians who have wrestled with our problem—Origen,* Lac- 


*It is somewhat doubtful whether Origen, so far as relates to sin and its 
results, held this view. As to other evil, he certainly did. See note on p. 402. 
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tantius, Augustine, Aquinas, Leibnitz, Calvin, Edwards, 
Hopkins, Woods, and Taylor. 

A very favorite phase of this theory has been the repre- 
sentation that evil is indispensable as a foil, mirror, or back- 
ground, in bringing to view the excellence of the good; 
that there could be no knowledge of good without the 
existence of evil. Lactantius claims the honor of having 
originated this contribution to theodicy.* After quoting 
from Epicurus that old dilemma ever before the face of him 
who would justify God, that the Supreme Being must be 
either unable or unwilling to make’a better world, he argues 
that God, though full of love and abundantly able, is not 
willing to remove evil, because it is a means to that knowl- 
edge of God which confers immortality, the chief good. 

Whether Lactantius was aware of it or not, the same 
view had been propounded five hundred and fifty years 
before him by a heathen writer. We mean that Aquinas, 
that true Doctor Angelicus of the Stoic Church, Chrysippus, 
who declares, ‘‘Good and evil go hand in hand; the one is 
tied to the other, as Plato has said, back to back; remove 
one and you remove both.”t His Platonic reference is, 
doubtless, to the ‘‘Sophist,” which dialogue is the real 
cradle of the thought in question. ‘‘Just,” says Chrysip- 
pus, further, ‘‘as comedies have in them sometimes ridicu- 
lous epigrams which, though bad in themselves, give, 
nevertheless, a certain grace to the whole poem; so, though 
you may blame vice in itself, yet it is not useless to other 
things.”’ 

Leibnitz employs the same class of figures, though his 
thought is more general.{ ‘‘ Evil,” he says, ‘‘ often causes 
good; two evils, a great good; just as two liquors produce 
sometimes a dry body, or two dark and cold ones a fire. 
So, too,” he says, ‘‘a general sometimes gains a great battle 
by a happy mistake; shades heighten colors; discord gives 

* De Ira Dei, c. xiii (Migne, vii, 121). ‘‘ Neither Epicurus nor any 


other has observed this.’’ See also, Dzv. Jmst., II, c. ix. 
t De Providentia, Lib. IV. t Théodicte, Works, Erdmann’s Ed., 507. 
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relief to harmony; and good tragedies must sometimes 
make us weep.” 

If the figures of foil, musical discord, etc., have received 
less prominence in modern theodicy, that of the foil occurs 
in the writings* of Dr. Woods; and the idea underlying 
both is far from uncommon in the form that God could 
never have displayed his character so well as he has without 
the occasion which sin has afforded him therefor. , 

This foil-theory we can not admit. We do not believe 
that the actual existence of evil is necessary to enable the 
human mind to know good even in its highest degrees. A 
sensibility is necessary, but, if this is had, its experiences 
will inevitably range themselves into better and poorer, 
sufficiently to give, through the creative power of mind and 
the mental process of progressive approach, the idea of the 
contrast between good and evil, in essentially the same way 
in which we obtain the idea of infinity, or the mathemat- 
ically exact ideas of point, line, and surface. 

Were we to deny this we should find it hard to reply to 
what Plutarch long ago urged against Chrysippus. ‘‘ When 
Jupiter,” he cries, ‘‘ having resolved all matter into himself, 
shall exist alone, will there be no good because no evil?’ + 
And he goes on to allege with unction and eloquence that 
it is as reasonable to condition upon discord the power of 
harmony to please, or Achilles’s fine head of hair upon 
Thersites’s baldness, as the reality of good upon that of evil. 

But evil may still be inseparable from the best universe, 
even though the office of foil to the good be demonstrably 
unnecessary. Many of these authors are aware of this. 
Thus Leibnitz and Dr. Woods evidently employ this con- 
ception of contrast between good and evil with little or no 
purpose beyond illustrating or emphasizing the general 
proposition that evil is unavoidable, relative instead of abso- 
lute. Still another round of inquiry is, therefore, before 


*See Letter VIII to Dr. Taylor, Works, IV, 429. ‘Sin, which serves 
as a foil to set off the glory of his righteousness and give occasions for 
brighter manifestations of his grace.” 
tT Bayle’s Dic., Art. ‘* Paulicians.” 
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us. Does evil attach of necessity to the best possible 
world? We propose, at this point, to divide the question 
and try it first as it relates to sin alone. 

Leibnitz teaches that sé was ‘‘bound up” in the best 
plan of the universe,* and that the absence of the least evil 
that is or ever was or will be, would rob this world of being 
the best possible. Samuel Hopkins, quoting from Turn- 
bull’s ‘‘ Christian Philosophy,” approves the statement that 
‘‘there is no absolute evil in the universe.”+ ‘‘God saw,” 
he says, ‘‘that sin’s entering into the world would be the 
best means of answering the greatest and best ends.” 
And, again, ‘‘There is more good in the universe than 
there would have been had there been no sin.” These 
propositions plainly yield the inference that sin is the 
necessary means of the greatest good, although Hopkins 
seems intentionally to shun this precise form of speech. 
Yet Taylor and Woods, in their controversy during the year 
1830, agree upon it, as the position generally held by the 
orthodox ministers of America then, that ‘‘sin is the neces- 
sary means of the greatest good.” Publishing a new edi- 
tion in 1850, Dr. Woods, to be sure, restates the orthodox 
position, to the effect that ‘‘sin zs made the means of the 
greatest good,”’|| a proposition logically equivalent to the 
other, unless God lacks in either wisdom or goodness. Its 
avoidance of the question of necessity is only apparent. 

* Theodicte, Erdmann’s Ed., 569. 

t Works, II, 494, 509, 527, 543. Hopkins, II, 543, quotes President 
Edwards and Archbishop Sharp as holding the same view with himself on this 
point. The present Dr. S. Hopkins, of Auburn, New York, expounds his 
great ancestor’s doctrine as follows: ‘‘Sin, though in itself an evil, is, relative 
to the entire system of the universe, good—better than virtue would be in its 
place. God chose it and ordained it because he saw that by means of sin 
he could produce a higher degree of happiness to being in general, The 
existence, therefore, of sin, with all that it involves of suffering here and 
of retribution hereafter, is, on the whole, well pleasing: to God. There is 
no absolute evil in the universe. Evil, as taught by Mr. Emerson, is only 
good in the making, an epigrammatic doctrine which precisely expresses the 
spirit of Hopkins’s theology on this point.” (Lives of the Leaders of our 


Church Universal, 564.) 


t Woods, Works, IV, 360, 361. | Works, IV, 369. 
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Dr. Taylor* objected to this orthodox position with 
vehemence; but his own essentially involved it. ‘‘We 
know,”’ says he, ‘‘of no creature of God whose holiness is 
secured without that influence which results, either directly 
or indirectly, from the existence of sin and its punishment;”’ 
and also, ‘‘God decrees all actual events, sin not excepted,”’ 
and ‘‘really prefers the existence of sin.” 

These New England doctors do not, upon this point, 
deal in ‘severer metaphysics. For this we have to go back 
to the fathers. Could we press Origen to explain his dic- 
tum that all evil is ‘‘nothing” and ‘‘substanceless,” he 
would, we suppose, in applying it to sin, say precisely what 
Leibnitz did, that sin is a necessary accident of the good.+ 
Thus would Augustine also apply to sin his favorite thesis, 
that evil is not a ‘‘nature”’ or a ‘‘substance,”’ but an ‘‘acci- 
dent ;’’{ and Aquinas, his last word respecting evil, that 
it is viewed by God ‘‘not under a category of its own, but 
under the category of good.”|| We take all these expres- 
sions to mean that sin, with all other evils, is an incident; 
which proposition, along with the constant asseveration or 
presupposition of these writers that the world is the best pos- 
sible, furnishes the deduction that it is a necessary incident. 
‘‘God judged it better,” says Augustine, ‘‘to bring good 
out of evils, than to permit no evils to be.” As Augustine 
does not except sin from these evils, we believe him to 
mean precisely what Woods and Hopkins more explic- 


* Concio ad Clerum, 28-34 and note. See, also, Woods, Works, IV, 
360, and Appendix. In note 15 to Concio ad Clerum, as printed in Woods, 
Vol. IV, it appears that Dr. Taylor desired to dull somewhat the force of 
the words ‘‘decree” and ‘‘ purpose,” but we do not know that he ever 
retracted them. 

tOne must certainly so conclude from a comparison of the following 
places: De Principits, 716. III, c. ii, 7: All that happens is sent by God. 
Contra Celsum, Lib. V1, c. lv and lvi: Sin the only real evil. And Jn /o- 
hannem, Tom. Il, on c. i, 3( Opera IV, 65): Evil is ovdév and avirdorarov. 
From Origen’s doctrine of free will, however, one would expect him to 
teach somewhat differently so far as sin is concerned. Comp. De Prin., II, 
ix, 2; Cont. Cels., 1V, \xvi and Ixvii. 

t Cont. Advers. legis et proph., c. v.; Migne, XI, ii, 607. 
|| Summa Theol., P. I., sec. 13, Art. 2. 
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itly declare, that sin is a necessary means of the great- 
est good. 

These writers by no means merely hold that the permis- 
sion of sin is thus necessary. Every one must maintain 
that who would justify God’s ways at all. The permission 
of sin and the creation of free beings are identical acts; 
and if free beings have not been created, God is the author 
of sin with its whole fearful sequel, and can be dethroned 
more easily than he can be justified. If these excellent 
theologians were arguing only the necessity that sin be per- 
mitted, our strictures would end here. - They mean more. 
They will have it that the actual commission of sin condi- 
tions this world’s supreme weal. 

Against this admission we earnestly protest. It is true 
that large display of God’s glorious character is necessary 
to the highest welfare of the moral universe. It is also true 
that if sin arises, God’s behavior towards it must manifest 
that character. But with a God of infinite resources this can 
not be the oz/y means for compassing so desirable an end. 
Besides, it is impossible, on this footing, to clear God from 
hypocrisy in his condemnation of sin and his unqualified 
and sweeping commands against it. God forbids sin as 
such. It is to him the abominable and hateful thing; yet, 
by this theory, if he will do his duty and bless the world 
to the utmost of his power, he must decree and cause sin 
before its origin, and further it in every possible way after- 
wards. Is it objected that a few acts or lives of sin would 
suffice for revealing God’s nature in the way this theory 
supposes, and that, after causing such modicum of sin, it 
becomes consistent for God to denounce and hinder it? 
Not so. Once admit the principle that nothing but sin can 
show what sort of a God we have, and we can not pause so 
soon. The reaction of God’s nature towards one sinful act 
can not certify to us how he would treat a world of sinners. 
If sin is the sole revealer of God’s excellence, then, at 
least within certain very extensive limits, the more sin the 
greater display of the excellence, and we must ‘‘continue 
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in sin that grace may abound.” Dr. Hopkins declares God 
consistent in denouncing sin, inasmuch as the purpose in all 
sinning is malevolent, though the result is good. But this 
in no degree evades the divine duplicity involved in this 
theory, since the assumption of the theory is that veal szn, 
with all its devilish, malevolent intent, is necessary to the 
highest good. If so, God, to be in the highest degree be- 
nevolent, must encourage sin. Grant, for argument’s sake, 
that he can within himself be holy and not encourage sin ; 
yet it is the very pith of this theory that he can never fitly 
express his holiness.except through sin; so that his holiness, 
as well as his benevolence, must forever urge him on to 
abet and further that which is in the highest. conceivable 
degree repugnant to his nature. 

And, guard it as you please, such a doctrine will foster 
sin in men, wherever it is preached. Of course the sinner 
will not sin merely to advance the good. That would be a 
a contradiction. But he can not but be comforted and set 
on in that evil course which is so natural and pleasant to 
him, by the reflection that so the universe is best off, and 
that his turning would bring loss to its supreme interests, 
which even Almighty God could never repair. We deny 
that God needs sin. He often, perhaps always, extorts 
some good out of it, glory be to his name! But all the 
good thus effected is as nothing to the evil that sin carries 
in itself and brings after it; and there is not a particle of 
this good which could not have been at least equally well 
procured had all angels and men persisted in holiness. Our 
question with this theory is not whether sin will or will not, 
as a matter of fact, redound to God’s glory and the good 
of souls; but whether it will secure a higher glory and good 
than could have been secured without it; in other words, 
whether sin Was necessary. We maintain that it was not 
necessary ; that all God’s opposition to it is, and has ever 
been, genuine; and that he accounts the entrance of sin 
into the world, as every holy being must, incomparably the 
most deplorable event of all the eternities. 
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And this is why we can not agree that our world is the 
best possible now that sin has come, since this would remove 
the possibility of denying sin to be a good. The utmost 
that theodicy can safely try to prove is that it is the best 
possible so far as God's agency is concerned. Wad men re- 
mained holy the world would be incalculably better than 
it is; would men cease sinning now, the world’s excellence 
would be multiplied many fold. The world is worse than 
it need be; but the free creature, not the good Creator, is 
to blame. 

Apart, however, from sin and its consequences, we most 
heartily agree with this long line of godly and orthodox 
theologians, that evil is no absolute or substantive thing, 
but relative, an incident, an inevitably necessary accompa- 
niment of the operation of laws that are good both in their 
design and in their working. What we advanced in ex- 
plaining the worth of brute life is susceptible of being gen- 
eralized. Thus, for a few instances, welfare of any kind is 
conditioned upon sensibility, and sensibility is directly the 
possibility of pain. A low form of sensitive intelligence 
like that of brutes can receive happiness only by being 
linked to a body; but when so linked, it must put up 
with the inevitable vicissitudes of body in a world of law. 
Higher intelligences, whether embodied or not, must accept 
their higher felicity tempered with an inevitable increase of 
incidental ill. The highest felicity can come only through 
virtue, and this, only through true causality and probation ; 
but probation is the necessity of more or less pain; and 
true causality is the possibility of sin and its horrible retinue 
of pangs. 

So much, for the most part, negatively. We have 
shown theodicy where it can not walk. Are there any 
paths for it where the land is firm? To such the finger has 
already been a few times pointed as we have proceeded. 
We wish to direct the eye to them once more briefly, yet 
plainly, vividly, and unitedly. The new theodicy which 
must certainly be attempted will, we believe, be valid and 
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victorious in proportion as it substantiates and emphasizes 
the following points: 

1. The benevolence of law. The operation of law 
brings pain, but not a trillionth part of what it prevents. 
We do not deny miracles. Nay, it is only in a universe 
of law that miracles can occur. 

2. The bar inevitably opposed by finiteness to unmixed 
happiness in a high intelligence, whether a true cause or 
not. Finite minds must be made so low and mean as never 
to zuguire, or else they must sometimes, through inquiry, 
receive painful pause and shock. This is no reasoning 
from the present condition of our minds weakened by sin; 
but reasoning @ priori from the zdeas of finiteness, sentiency, 
and intelligence. 

3. The absolute necessity of holiness to high happiness. 
If we, for a moment, allow that by any possibility, even by 
fiat of God, a sinful being can be in any high or worthy de- 
gree a happy being, we can build a world easier than a 
theodicy. Sin must be declared to have an a priori natural 
and znevitable entail of evil. We must deny that it is God's 
decree which attaches its original evil results to sin. If that 
is the case, if the evil of sin is, by God’s decree added to sin, 
made to fadge with sin by governmental edict, the whole 
plan of redemption is the farce of breaking limbs to show 
kindness and skill in setting them. Here is the radical 
vice of Mr. Gladden’s Bushnellism, which denies all penalty 
of sin except its natural ill outcome.* We maintain that 
sin’s natural ill outcome is not its penalty at all; for attach- 
ing to sin apart from God’s agency and in spite of him, so 
to speak, it has no power to tell forth God’s hatred of sin. 
Sin is bad, and will bring blight and death quite apart from 
God’s purpose. This natural vicious efflux from sin may 
be called penalty in careless speech ; but the proper penalty, 
the God-ordained penalty, of sin is something beyond this. 
This penalty proper is az ill consequence of sin, but not the 


\  #*See Mr. Gladden’s very interesting ‘‘ Review of Joseph Cook’s Theory 
of the Atonement,” p. 48, sq. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 1877. 
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only one. That state of heart which constitutes sin would 
be a curse were there no God or holy moral government. 

4. The absolute impossibility of holiness in any being 
that is not a true cause. To be happy man must be holy; 
to be holy he must be free; to be free he must be, not a 
caused cause like a stone or magnet, nor possessed of mere 
spontaneity or reflex freedom like the brute, but a true 
cause like God, free from, as to, his actions, and so the creator 
of his actions. In proportion as any proposition or doctrine 
obscures or denies this genuine freedom in man, it puts 
theodicy in the grave and pessimism on high. Theodicy 
can not stand an instant if we allow that God is in any way 
the cause of sin, and of that universal misery and death 
which sin has entailed. 

5. The probationary character of man’s existence here; 
that is, the actual and purposed adaptedness of our life, in 
every one of its experiences, to the development of holiness. 

6. The immortality of the soul. 

These points being demonstrated and set clear, theodicy 
is achieved. However, we are not so stupid as not to see 
that theodicy is still called upon for a word even when all 
these things are proved. We have spoken of incidental 
infelicity as necessary in the best possible world. An ulti- 
mate analysis would demand that we should investigate this 
necessity. The world without sin would be the best possi- 
ble, but would not be entirely free from evil; and it is plain 
.that a universe with all this good and none of this evil 
would be better than this which is, zz fact, the best possible 
world. However good the purpose of the incidental ill, 
if the end actually compassed by it could but be reached 
without it, and without sacrificing at all any other good end, 
the world would, of course, be better than with the ill. 
Unless we are prepared to deny the existence of evil, we 
can not honestly evade this difficulty. To state it in another 
form, suppose all evil but sin to be sin’s penalty. Now, to 
secure the good attained by this penalty without the ill of 
the penalty is certainly better, provided such a course sacri- 
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fices no other good. Still again, there is unutterable risk 
in creating true causes; or, to use an equivalent phrase, in 
permitting sin. Now, if the holiness welfare sought through 
this hazardous enterprise can be secured without the risk, 
and no other good be thereby given up, free causes should 
not be created. At the point of this difficulty one theodicy 
is as hard bestead as another. They must unitedly re- 
nounce their vocation as a beating of the air, or else join to 
prove—which can, we believe, be done—that there is in 
the very nature of God, or the nature of things, an eternal, 
uncreated, a priort obstacle to the wmited realization of all 
ends which would be, each by itself, desirable. It makes no 
difference metaphysically, even if it does practically, whether 
we refer this eternal necessary obstacle to the nature of 
things or to the nature of God. The nature of God is 
itself a nature of things, except so far as it is alterable by 
his will,* and to that will the obstacle in question is unal- 
terable, a priori and of the nature of law. Were this doc- 
trine of an uncreated incompatibility of some desirable ends 
with others a limitation of God’s omnipotence, we should 
still have to give it place, or else sacrifice God’s goodness ; 
it is, however, no such limitation, since God’s almightiness 
means only that he can do all that is possible. 


* «‘ The being of God is a kind of law to his working; for that perfec- 
tion which God is, giveth perfection to that he doeth.” Hooker, ‘ Ecclesi- 
astical Polity,” Book I, II. 
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ARTICLE V. 


AN ARGUMENT CONCERNING THE SABBATH. 
BY PRESIDENT KENDALL BROOKS, D. D. 


Is the Christian Sabbath a definite portion of time recur- 
ring at stated intervals, and set apart from all other time as 
holy and devoted td sacred uses? In other words, does a 
specific segment of time, appointed by God for that pur- 
pose, constitute the Sabbath? If so, then that exact time, 
the same for all parts of the earth, should be observed by 
all Christians. 

But the earth rotates on its axis. The morning comes 
to different spots on the earth’s surface at different times, 
the time in each case being determined by the longitude of 
the place. If, in all places, the Sabbath extends from mid- 
night to midnight, or from sunset to sunset, or from any 
hour of the day to the same hour of the next day, then it 
is not the same portion of time for all places. In that 
case, there is not one designated sacred time, the same for 
all men—sacred in itself or by divine appointment. 

As the Sabbath is now observed by Christians almost 
without exception, it is regarded as beginning at midnight 
and ending at midnight. But this custom involves the fact 
that when the Christians of Japan are greeting the Sabbath 
.morning—their ordinary work of the week laid aside, and 
their hearts ready for Sabbath worship—the Christians of 
London are in their places of business, amidst the crowding 
duties of Saturday evening, those of Boston have not yet 
seen the sun of Saturday go down, and those of San Fran- 
cisco have just reached noon of the busiest day in the week. 

We infer, therefore, that there is not, for all lands, a 
specific segment of time which constitutes the Sabbath. 
He who appointed one day in seven to be observed as a 
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day of rest and worship, certainly knew of the earth’s rotz 
tion on its axis. We can not believe that he enacted a lav 
to be observed in all time, in forgetfulness or in utter dis. 
regard of a fact in nature which must interfere with the 
observance of the law. On the supposition that he did 
intend to consecrate a definite portion of time as a Sabbath, 
and that in some specified place this holy time begins at 
midnight, in other places it must begin at very inconvenient 
hours. Some must suspend their secular duties in the 
middle of the forenoon to resume them at the same hour 
the next day. All men must know the exact longitude of 
the place in which they live, or devote more than a day to 
the Sabbath, or be in danger of violating the law of God. 
We can not believe that God has appointed any such 
Sabbath. 

Moreover, if such were the law, it would be necessary, 
in the law itself, to specify when the day should begin at 
some designated place. But the law not only makes no 
such announcement of time and place, it does not intimate 
the necessity for such announcement, nor even allude in 
any way to the difficulty which we are considering. There- 
fore men have been accustomed to draw the inference that, 
for any place where men live, the Sabbath is to be regarded 
as beginning and ending at the same hour as other days. 
If, by common consent, in all business affairs the day be- 
gins with midnight, then the Sabbath begins at midnight, 
and one entire day is to be observed as sacred time. If we 
live a hundred and twenty degrees west of Jerusalem, our 
Sabbath begins eight hours later than the Sabbath of the 
Christians in the holy city. 

This is an inference which commends itself to the com- 
mon sense of mankind. But there are other inferences 
scarcely less direct and inevitable. If the Sabbath is not a 
specific portion of time, sacred in itself, or made so by the 
appointment of God, in what does its essence consist? Is not 
the one essential thing this, that one day in seven is to be 
observed as a day of rest and worship? To the Jews, living 
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a a narrow territory, of which the most eastern and the 
ynost western portions differed but little in time, there was 
uo difficulty in all observing essentially the same day, and 
that the seventh day of the week. But perhaps the older 
institution, as old as the race, and intended for the whole 
race, simply required the observance of one day in seven, 
and that one day, commemorating the Creator’s rest, was 
called the Sabbath or vest day, and was regarded as the last 
day of the week. When the early Christians, guided by 
inspired teachers, celebrated the resurrection of Christ by 
observing the first day of the week as a holy day, they did 
not call it the Sabbath, since that term was already appro- 
priated to the seventh day; but it was really a sabbath, a 
day for rest and worship, recurring once a week. In later 
times it took the name of Saddath, and is now observed as 
such by nearly all who call themselves Christians. 

If any man denies the propriety of observing the first 
day of the week as the Sabbath, on the ground that the 
law of God, which has never been changed, requires the 
observance of the seventh day, he is under obligation to 
show which is the seventh day, when it begins and when it 
ends. He ought to be able to show what day is the true 
Sabbath in the Sandwich IslandS, and at what time in its 
apparent daily movement around the earth the sun brings 
Monday morning instead of Sunday morning. We can 
understand that a specific section of time, the same for all 
longitudes, might have been set apart as the weekly sab- 
bath for the race, although such an appointment would 
involve inconvenience. But we can not understand how the 
law of the Sabbath can be regarded throughout all the 
earth if it involves the observance of what may rigidly be 
called the seventh day in each longitude, unless we know 
where the sun begins his daily course, and where having 
brought one day to all the earth, he begins to bring a 
second. 

Suppose that in some island of the Pacific Ocean a man 


lives who believes that the law of the Sabbath demands the 
Vot. II, No. 7.—28. 
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observance of the seventh day. He is a native of England, 
and he reached his island home by the way of New York 
and San Francisco. He continues to observe the seventh 
day as the Sabbath. His neighbor, also a native of Eng- 
land, believes that the true Sabbath for a Christian is the 
first day of the week, to be observed in commemoration of 
our Lord’s resurrection. He had been accustomed to ob- 
serve this day in his native land. He went to his new 
home by the way of India and China, and through the whole 
journey observed the first day of the week as the Sabbath. 
When they meet both are observing the same exact time 
as the Sabbath. The first man calls the day Saturday, the 
second man calls it Sunday. Which is right? 

On the supposition that the law of God demands that a 
specific day be kept holy, the question assumes a moment- 
ous importance for these men, ‘‘ What day of the week is 
the day now passing?’ Suppose that by mutual agreement 
the inhabitants of the island decide to accept the reckoning 
of the man who went thither, turning his face eastward, 
does that determine how the law of God must be inter- 
preted, and fix the day which must be holy? It may be 
that on another island in the same longitude, the inhab- 
itants agree to accept the reckoning of the man who went 
westward to his home in the Pacific. Does that determine 
which day must be kept holy to the Lord? If so, then the 
same exact time is Sabbath for one island and not Sabbath 
for another. 

The inference is inevitable that the essence of the Sab- 
bath does not consist in the observance of any one day 
which is intrinsically holy, but rather in the regular observ- 
ance of one day in seven. For the Jews the sacred day 
was that which they reckoned as the seventh. For the 
early Christians the Lord’s-day, which they regarded as the 
first day of the week, was virtually the Sabbath, although 
they never applied that name to it. If the reckoning had 
been lost at any time in the world’s history, the institution, 
in all its original significance, might have been re-established 
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by the designation of any day as the first day of the week. 
If, in a community living by themselves, the question had 
arisen whether a certain day was the first or the second day of 
the week, they might, by legal enactment or otherwise, 
decide in favor of either day; and if, then, they should 
observe as the Sabbath the day designated by law, or by 
custom, as the first day, we can not believe that God would 
regard them as Sabbath-breakers, even if their decision were 
not the more expedient one. 

If the great Law-giver, whose will is absolute authority, 
knew of the rotation of the earth on its axis, it is not con- 
ceivable that he enacted a law of the Sabbath for all men, 
obedience to which must sooner or later involve the diffi- 
culties we have alluded to, and concerning which some men 
could not possibly know whether they were obeying or 
disobeying the law. 
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ArTICLE VI. 


A REVIEW OF DR. SHEDD’S COMMENTARY ON 
ROMANS. 


BY LUCIUS E. SMITH, D. D. 


A Critical and Doctrinal Commentary upon the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Romans. By William G. T. Shedd, D. D., Roosevelt Professor of 
Systematic Theology in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


It is with much self-distrust that we venture on a criti- 
cal examination of Dr. Shedd’s Commentary. As we take 
up our pen we pause to read again these admirable words 
from his preface: 


“‘Demosthenes read Thucydides over and over, seven times, for 
the sake of forming that concise and energetic style which has been 
the admiration and the despair of orators. Whoever reads St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans over and over, not seven times only, but seventy 
times seven, will feel an influence as distinct and definite as that of a 
Leyden jar. But the study of St. Paul, like that of the speeches in 
Thucydides, must be patient analysis. The great characteristic of this 
epistle is the closeness of the reasoning. The line of remark is a con- 
catenation like that of chain-armor, of which each link hooks directly 
into the next, without intervening matter. The process of an exegete 
must, consequently, be somewhat similar to that by which a blind man 
gets a knowledge of a chain. He must do it by the sense of touch. 
He must handle each link separately, and actually feel the point of 
contact with the preceding link, and the succeeding.” 


It is fair to presume that the learned author has pre- 
scribed no more than he has practiced, and that his work 
represents the results of just such continuous and repeated 
study. Bringing to that study a strong, well-disciplined 
and richly furnished mind, dedicated for more than a quar- 
ter of a century to sacred learning, it is impossible that he 
should not have produced some valuable results. _Assum- 
ing that a process such as he so felicitously describes pre- 
ceded and efficiently influenced the writing of his commen- 
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tary, the question may naturally arise whether a critic of 
the book does not need to qualify himself for his work by 
a like preparation. If so, our occupation is gone. If only 
he who is qualified to write a good commentary is quali- 
fied to pronounce on the merits of a commentary, the crit- 
ics of this work will not be numerous. But the critic of a 
poem is not required to show himself a poet, nor the con- 
noisseur in art to be a painter or a sculptor. And if there 
are ascertainable principles that should govern a writer in 
interpreting the Scriptures, those principles, we conceive, 
may be understood, and the degree of an author’s con- 
formity to them may be tested by one who would very 
likely fail to fulfill the requirements of his own theory. 
One who would never undertake to write a commentary 
may perhaps be justified in thinking that he knows a good 
one when he sees it. 

The first noticeable characteristic of the work before us 
is the comprehensiveness of the author’s plan. He as- 
sumes, first, to settle the text; secondly, to expound the 
text; and thirdly, in the process of exposition, to exhibit 
the system of doctrine, which, he says, is contained in the 
epistle. In other words, he assumes to fulfill the functions 
of Biblical critic, exegete, and theologian. 

Instead of adopting the text of some critical edition, no- 
ticing only such various readings as affect the interpre- 
tation, he prints at the head of his pages a text which is 
neither the Receptus, nor Griesbach’s, nor Tischendorf’s, nor 
any other editor’s, but is his own. It is, he tells us, ‘‘the 
text of. Lachmann, with such modifications, chiefly from 
Tischendorf, as would probably have been made by Lach- 
mann himself, if he had had access to those manuscripts that 
have been brought to light by the industry and skill of 
Tischendorf.” But as Dr. Shedd relies on his own judg- 
ment to determine what decision in any instance Lachmann 
would have rendered in view of the newly discovered evi- 
dence, what he gives us is his own recension of Lach- 
mann’s text. To settle approximately the text of the New 


. 
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Testament is regarded by such scholars as Tischendorf and 
Tregelles as a study for a life-time. Dr. Shedd has in his 
not very long life occupied the chairs of three or four. pro- 
fessorships, and has given his mature years largely to the 
study of theology and ecclesiastical history. Has he done 
wisely in venturing on so high a responsibility? 

As the basis of a recension, suppose one is resolved on 
it, the text of Lachmann is probably well chosen; to adopt 
it as the text to be followed, as Dean Stanley did in his 
Commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians, is of more 
questionable propriety. For Lachmann, as Dr. Tregelles 
appears to have shown, did not profess to publish a perfect 
text of the New Testament, nor even, in some passages, 
what he himself believed to be the genuine text, but sim- 
ply to exhibit the text which, according to the best evi- 
dence, was current in the fourth century.* Perhaps we have 
too little faith in Dr. Shedd as a critical editor, but we own 
that we like, when looking into his commentary, to have 
Tischendorf or Scrivener handy for reference. 

In the text, as thus determined, any passages of consid- 
erable length omitted from the Receptus are inserted in 
brackets. Shorter variations are indicated in the notes. On 
important passages the evidence for and against the read- 
ing adopted, and the judgments of the principal editors, are 
succinctly exhibited; a useful addition—to such students as 
feel competent to weigh the authorities. 

If there is room to question the value of this feature of 
the work before us, there would seem to be none for ad- 
mitting a doubt as to the theological character given to it. 
This is announced in the title, ‘‘ A Critical and Doctrinal 
Commentary.” The Epistle to the Romans is commonly 
regarded as pre-eminently a doctrinal epistle. It is not 
more distinctively such than the Epistles to the Galatians 
and the Hebrews, but it traverses in its discussion a wider 
range of doctrine than either, and of doctrine most inti- 
mately related to the deepest spiritual wants of mankind. 

* Printed Text of the Greek New Testament, pp. 99, 104. 
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A fit commentary must recognize this characteristic of the 
epistle, which will properly have a predominant influence 
in determining its form, style, and method. But our author 
goes still further. 

“The Epistle to the Romans,” he says, “ought to be the manual 
of the theological student and clergyman, because it is in reality am zn- 
spired system of theology. The object of the writer was to give to the 
Roman congregation, and ultimately to Christendom, a complete state- 
ment of religious truth. It comprises natural religion, the Gospel and 
ethics, thus covering the whole field of religion and morals.. .. . The 
Epistle to the Romans is, therefore, encyclopzedic in its structure; it 
is round and full, like the circle of Giotto, and contains all the ele- 
ments of both natural and revealed religion. The human mind need 
not go outside of this epistle in order to know all religious truth.” 


This seems to us simply incredible. Before looking at 
evidence we are inclined to feel it is impossible it should be 
true. If it had been in the plan of God to give us an in- 
spired summa of theology, we may be confident that we 
should have had an inspired testimony to that effect, with 
a warning like the gaecunque vult salvus esse set on the fore- 
front. But there is no hint of such a design. There is no 
proper evidence of it. There is no statement from which 
it could be legitimately inferred. The form and structure 
of the epistle testify against it. It is not a systematic body 
of divinity. Its form is not that of a treatise. The apos- 
tle has stated his purpose, not in a formal definition, but in 
vivid rhetorical style. He is not ashamed, he says, of the 
Gospel of Christ, for it is the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth; for therein the righteous- 
ness of God is revealed, from faith to faith. He proceeds 
to show that what man, whether Gentile or Jew, is in per- 
ishing need of, is salvation from sin and the death which 
sin incurs; and he exhibits those characteristics of the Gos- 
pel by which it is divinely adapted to meet that supreme 
necessity. In this exposition the ruin of the race is 
shown to be something for which man, and not God, is re- 
sponsible, while salvation is in no degree due to human 
merit, but is the gift of God, graciously and sovereignly 
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bestowed. These positions are vindicated against objec- 
tions, and are made the basis of cogent appeals for the cul- 
tivation of holiness; while the sharing by both Jews and 
Gentiles of a common ruin and a common salvation is 
shown to be of far greater force as a bond of union than 
all the separating peculiarities that would repel them from 
each other. In the working out of this scheme of thought 
there is involved no small amount of doctrinal teaching, and 
some important doctrines are so stated as to indicate their 
relations to each other; so that it may be strictly true that 
this epistle has contributed more materials to the structure 
of theological systems than any other equal portion of 
Scripture. But this fact does not justify the assertion that 
it is, itself, a system of theology. 

In what has just been said it is assumed, of course, that 
our author uses his words in their natural and unforced 
meaning; namely, that the epistle exhzbits, sets forth, a 
complete theological system. For if he means to say no 
more than that the explicit statements of the epistle, to- 
gether with their necessary implications, compose a system, 
that is no more than can be said of several other books of 
the New Testament. Christian doctrines are interdepend- 
ent. The adequate statement of any one implies the truth 
of all the rest, as from a single bone the comparative anat- 
omist infers the structure of the whole skeleton. If by 
the language we have quoted the author intended merely 
to express this familiar idea, his words degenerate into 
something like fustian. But Dr. Shedd is too much a master 
of language to fall into that fault. He must be supposed 
to speak in deliberate and measured phrase when he makes 
the assertion—to us incredible—that the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans is a complete system, summing up the whole body 
of natural and revealed theology. 

We are lingering long at the threshold of the work, but 
must still linger to fix, if we can, the point of view from 
which the author looks at the epistle. He has found in it 
a complete system of theology. He has completely dis- 
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sected it, so as to discern clearly all the members and artic- 
ulations of the system. He has not presumed a system, and 
interpreted the epistle in detail to harmonize with it, but has 
inductively ascertained it, and only then permitted himself 
to study the epistle in the light reflected back from it. 
Something like this is what he should have done. Has he 
done it? Or has he assumed the identity of this revealed 
system with the Nicene, the Chalcedonian, the pseudo- 
Athanasian, and the modern reformed symbols, and 
brought to the interpretation of the epistle that ‘‘harmony 
of the confessions’’ which his own powerful and logical 
mind has constructed? 

We are obliged to think that an extra-Scriptural—we say 
not an unscriptural—form of theological thought was 
brought to the work of interpretation. It is a symptom 
of such prepossession that so free use is made of extra- 
scriptural forms of language. Thus, on chapter one, verse 
three, the traducianist philosophy of human. nature is in- 
terpreted into or out of the word odp§. In the expression 
of this interpretation it is found convenient to quote a 
clause of the pseudo-Athanasian creed. On verse four it 
is observed that the word viod ‘‘is here employed differ- 
ently from what it is in verse three; namely, in the meta- 
physical or trinitarian sense.’””’ Without stopping to inquire 
whether the asserted variance of meaning exists or not, 
this at least is certain, that the word in question could not 
have expressed a sense that was recognized as a trinitarian 
sense by any of the Christians to whom in the first instance 
Paul wrote, for the sufficient reason that the earliest sign 
of the existence of a trinitarian sense of any word what- 
ever was given nearly three hundred years afterward. To 
avoid misapprehension we pause to remark, that we believe 
the Church doctrine of the Trinity to express as accurately 
as is possible in human language a complex truth, the 
elements of which are Scriptural, and that ample warrant 
can be found in the Word of God for its affirmation. But 
though the elements of the doctrine are in the Scriptures, 
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and may be found there, the formulated doctrine is not 
there, and it does not seem to us legitimate interpretation 
to define any word of Scripture in the terms of the for- 
mula. Doctrinal inferences are proper enough, but dogmatic 
interpretations are another thing. 

The perpetual imminence of the author’s theological 
system, ready at the first and least pretext to intrude into the 
exegetical process, is shown by a remarkable comment on 
chapter three, verse twenty-five: ‘‘zpoé@ero] ‘publicly set 
forth.’ . . . This setting forth is in and by the crucifixion 
pre-eminently, and yet not exclusively. The entire humil- 
jation and suffering of the God-man, from the instant of 
the miraculous conception to the terédeorae (John xix, 30) 
is included.” (Further on he notes and rejects the sense 
of purpose, or decree, given to the word by Chrysostom, 
and noted in the margin of the English Bible, for the good 
reason that in the immediate context a manifestation is 
spoken of. Yet he adds the following): ‘‘Perhaps the 
force of the middle voice should be insisted upon: ‘God 
set forth for himself.’ The atonement of Christ is a self 
satisfaction for the triune God. It meets the requirements 
of that divine nature which is equally in each person. 
‘God hath reconciled us to himself,’ Savtw (2 Cor. v, 18, 
19; Coloss. i, 20). In the work of vicarious atonement the 
Godhead is both’ subject and object, active and, passive. 
God holds the claims and God satisfies the claims; he is 
displeased and he propitiates the displeasure; he demands 
the atonement and he provides the atonement.”’ 

We have called this a remarkable comment. After de- 
fining zpoé@ero to mean ‘‘ publicly set forth;” after expressly 
rejecting the reridering ‘‘ purposed” or ‘‘decreed,” and in- 
sisting that the term describes a public manifestation—which 
implies an act done in the sight of men and angels, and 
with reference to them—the author catches at the middle 
voice to suggest the meaning, ‘‘God set forth for himself,” 
as expressing that theory of divine satisfaction of which he 
is admitted to be a most able expounder and defender, and 
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calling for a statement of the relation of that form of doc- 
trine to the doctrine of the Trinity. If the meaning decreed, 
or purposed, had been allowed to zpoé@ero, it would have 
been possible with much propriety to insist on the force of 
the middle voice, and with the support of the lexicons—Lid- 
dell and Scott’s and Robinson’s, for instance. But these au- 
thorities do not recognize the force of the middle when the 
verb is translated to publish; and to lay stress on publicity 
of manifestation, as our author does, is not in harmony 
with his suggestion of the se/f-reference of the act. 

Our author proceeds, however, to interpret in harmony 
with this forced exegesis the rest of the sentence: ‘‘6 
Ged¢, God the Father. The trinitarian persons are objective 
to eaclt other. One sends another (John v, 37; x, 36; xvi, 
7; xiv, 26); and one addresses another (John xvii, 5; 
Heb. i, 8). Each has his official work. Yet, since the 
whole essence is in each person (for a trinitarian person is — 
not a fraction of the essence), this official work can not be 
attributed to the particular person in any exclusive sense.” 
And so on—all this immense theological nebula trailing, 
like the train of a comet, after that extremely minute nu- 
cleus, the middle signification of zpoé@ero. 

Another example of the same undue theological pre- 
possession, in our judgment, though it should probably be 
expressed with special diffidence in view of the eminent - 
authorities Dr. Shedd quotes in his support, is to be noted 
in his comment on chapter five, verses six to eleven. On 
verse six: ‘‘ For Christ, while we were yet without strength; 
at the appointed time died for the ungodly,” he comments: 
‘‘dabevor] Sin is helplessness (a privative and ofevd¢), es- 
pecially contemplated as guilt. Man is powerless to atone 
for sin.’”’ Under favor, this to us seems to be a comment 
that draws the attention from the true meaning to fix it 
upon an idea not found in the passage. Sin is contem- 
plated as helplessness; man is represented as simply unable 
to deliver himself; the nature or cause of the helplessness 
is not suggested by the word nor the principle of the rem- 
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edy. The atonement, in the sense in which the author 
uses the word, is not referred to, for the death of Christ 
is said to have been bxép dosBdyv, ‘‘on behalf of the un- 
godly”—not in place of the ungodly. This we say, 
notwithstanding our author immediately adds, ‘‘ dzép, 
as verse seven shows, has here the sense of dyti.”” We 
venture humbly to believe that if the apostle had meant 
dvtt he would have written dyri. We are unable to 
see that verse seven supplies any reason for thinking other- 
wise. ‘‘For hardly for a righteous man would one die; for 
possibly for a good man one would even venture to die.”’ 
Surely we may conceive of ways in which one might die 
for a good man without dying as a substitute. Twice in 
three verses the death of Christ is said to have been in our 
behalf, and it is compared to the death of one man in an- 
_ other’s behalf. We believe, as fully as does Dr. Shedd, 
that Christ suffered as a substitute for sinful men, and that 
there is ample Scriptural authority for the doctrine, but can 
see no good reason for putting that meaning into this pas- 
sage. On verse ten—‘‘ For if while we were enemies we 
were reconciled to God through the death of his Son, much 
more having been reconciled shall we be saved by his 
life’ —he takes ¢y@pot in ‘‘the passive. signification (the 
holy God displeased with sinful man),” and xarydddynpev 
‘also ‘‘in the passive signification, ‘so that God is no longer 
unreconciled with man;’” and, lastly, on verse eleven, t7y 
xataihayny, the proper meaning of which, in harmony with 
his own rendering of the cognate verb xatadidoow, is the 
reconciliation, he translates ‘‘the vicarious or expiatory 
atonement.”” This last enormity of dogmatic exegesis is 
apparently not countenanced by any respectable interpreter. 
No authority is cited in confirmation. For the interpreta- 
tions we have questioned in the two verses preceding, he 
offers as vouchers the names of Calvin, De Wette, Tho- 
luck, Fritzsche and Meyer, clara et venerabilia nomina. Be- 
fore such august authorities doubtless we ought to hide our 
diminished head, and, if we can not keep silence, to speak 
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with bated breath. Yet we must be permitted to think 
that they attribute to the apostle a meaning which is not 
the obvious sense of his language, and could only be sug- 
gested to a modern intellect,—an intellect bringing to the 
inspired text the ideas of theological science in an advanced 
stage of development. 

Flagrant as are some of these examples of exegetical 
anachronism, they pale before one that remains to be no- 
ticed. On chapter v, verse 14 (‘‘ Yet death reigned 
over those that sinned not after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression’’)—having just set forth as the apostle’s doc- 
trine that in Adam’s first sin all men sinned—he proceeds: 

“These persons, says the writer, did not commit a sin resembling 
(of the same shape, or form, with) the sin that brought death upon all 
men. Asin resembling Adam’s first sin would have been a particular act 
of transgression, either of the written or the unwritten law. This kind of 
sin, the apostle asserts, these persons had not committed . . . This class 
of persons sinned, then, not after the similitude of Adam’s transgres- 
sion, by violating the unwritten law, but they sinned the very same sin 
itself, by transgressing the Eden statute. ‘The relation between their sin 
and Adam’s is not that of resemblance, but of zdentity.” 

If this were a comment on a text of Aquinas or of Duns 
Scotus, it would have had ‘‘a semblable coherency.” It 
is an acute remark of Archbishop Whately, that the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation is shown by the terms in which it 
is stated to have been framed by the schoolmen from Aris- 
totle’s writings. To attribute to St. Paul the distinction 
between zesemblance and identity, is as far-fetched an inter- 
pretation as for the doctors of the Roman Church to ex- 
plain a clause in the Gospels by the distinction between sud- 
stance and accidents. 

We have chosen as illustrations of the author’s dog- 
matic prejudice, instances in which he finds in the text - 
doctrinal suggestions that, if not altogether imaginary, are 
too faint to affect any but a highly susceptible mind. 
There are passages on which we expect profound theolog- 
ical discussion. They are classical texts of doctrinal contro- 
versy. No doctrine of atonement can be esteemed Scrip- 
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tural that does not find room in its logic for the phrases of 
chapter iii, verses 21-26. The treatment of this passage 
by the author is to be generally commended, though we 
have felt constrained to note exceptions, and may have oc- 
casion again to criticise it. No doctrine of human deprav- 
ity can be esteemed Scriptural that does not agree with a 
reasonable interpretation of chapter v, verse 12, sq. The 
Augustinian and Pelagian controversy, which has been re- 
newed in successive ages under other leaders, is largely 
concerned with the disputed sense of chapter ix. On these 
and other similarly important portions of the epistle our 
author makes his best impression. He is a powerful and 
profound thinker, recognized as such by those who dissent 
from his opinions. He is an acute and learned theologian. 
We are happy to render to him all due honor in this re- 
gard. But it is at least questionable whether his habits of 
mind as a theologian are such as permit him to be an exe- 
gete of the highest class. So able a man could not direct 
his energies to Biblical interpretation without very consid- 
erable success, and the work before us is in certain impor- 
tant respects successful . 

But it may be suggested that we have criticised the 
mental attitude in which the author comes to the epistle, 
without attempting to show what attitude of mind befits 
the interpreter. A man without some theological beliefs, 
who has thought so little on the questions which the epistle 
raises as to be intellectually indifferent to them, can not en- 
ter into the work of interpretation with much hope of suc- 
cess, and, indeed, will hardly feel any interest in studying 
it at all. The interpreter must come to his work with such 
a mind as he has, and it will be a mind prepossessed, 
consciously or unconsciously, by some theological system. 
If the prepossession is unconscious, he will be warped by 
his theological bias while imagining himself most dispas- 
sionate and impartial, and, as he succeeds in deceiving him- 
self, so he will probably obtain more influence than he de- 
serves to have over the minds of his readers. It is better, 
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surely, since prepossession is inevitable, that it should be 
an intelligent and conscious, and thus a reasonable, prepos- 
session, capable of being removed by rational methods. 
But two persons may hold essentially the same system of 
doctrine, and yet hold it in very different ways. One holds it 
as a just summary of Scriptural teaching, which he is 
free to modify in any particular, should he see reason to 
do so from further study of the Scriptures. The other 
holds it as something conclusively settled, to be added to, 
perhaps, but not diminished, and never to be in aught con- 
tradicted; as the certain truth, though not the whole truth. 
That the last mentioned is the mental attitude of Dr. Shedd 
it would be rash and perhaps uncharitable to assert. But 
his ideas on the providential development of Christian doc- 
trine leave on some of his readers the impression that in 
his view the line of progress traced through the great coun- 
cils of catholic antiquity, the dogmatic teachings of Augus- 
tine and Anselm, of: Calvin and the divines of Dort and 
Westminster, was a divine order of development; that the 
duty of the theologian is to proceed ‘‘in the general line 
of advance, marked and scored into all the best theology of 
the past,’ and that ‘‘theological speculation must join on 
where they” (those elder divines) ‘‘left off, and move for- 
ward in their line of advance.”* Doubtless he believes 
himself to have verified by Biblical study and by Christian 
experience the essential truth of the doctrines thus devel- 
oped. But if so, this personal verification, added to the 
weight of tradition, gives to the tenets of his system the 
character of postulates, the truth of which may always be 
assumed. But, as we have seen, he holds a peculiar opin- 
ion concerning the epistle on which he comments. Most of 
us believe that our system of theology is in accordance with 
the Scriptures, but this belief does not bind us to suppose 
that a given doctrine must be taught in any given portion 
of Scripture. But our author receives the Epistle to the 

*See his History of Doctrine, vol. 1, p. 23; also, his Theological Es- 
says, pp. 212, 215. 
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Romans as a complete system of theology, natural and re- 
vealed. This almost compels him to adopt a forcing sys- 
tem of interpretation. His theological bias would be strong 
if he-wnerely held his system to be in the Scriptures as a 
whole. But when he undertakes to find it in this one book 
of the New Testament, it is inevitable that he should load 
its language with a burden greater than it ought to bear. 
We come next to consider his merits as a grammatical 
and critical interpreter. Such he aspires to be. He inter- 
prets the original text. He has the outward signs and forms 
of exegesis. For the meaning of words and the relation of 
clauses he commonly assigns some grammatical reason, or 
proposes for verification some parallel usage. His large 
command of language and nice perception of its proper 
force make him a very felicitous translator and paraphrast. 
He has attained to the quality which he names as important 
in such a work, ‘‘lucid brevity,” but fails to exemplify it 
at times when it would seem to be much needed, giving us 
brevity at the expense of lucidity, or sacrificing brevity 
without becoming lucid. And when we come to scan the 
detail of exposition and test his statements, we find enough 
instances of unwarranted assertion and of unscholarly inad- 
vertence to make us read him with constantly intruding 
doubt of his trustworthiness. At the very outset we find 
ourselves questioning the propriety of some positive as- 
sumptions and assertions. ‘‘ The apostle’s original name,”’ 
we are told, ‘‘was Saul, from ‘xv, ‘asked for.’” Is this a 
case of derivation, or not rather of identity? He thinks, ‘‘ with 
Grotius,” that ‘‘ Paul is the Greek form of Saul.” Is it not 
a Latin form? And how is it made to appear that there is 
any etymological connection between them?  JodJog, .he 
says, ‘‘is general, like the Old Testament ‘servant of the 
Lord,’” Josh. i, 1. What would be adequate proof of this 
statement? The most obvious evidence would be the cita- 
tion of one or more passages in which the Septuagint gives 
dodio¢g xuotov as the translation of the Hebrew 7 72”. Refer- 
-ence is made to Josh. i, 1. We turn to it, and find that the 
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word doddog does not occur. The author’s general remark 
is just, and there are passages in Joshua which might have 
been cited that would have been strictly in point. We can 
only account for his slip by supposing that he had in mind 
the English version alone. On verse 21 he refers to Deut. 
xxxii, 1, as ore of the places in the Old Testament in 
which an idol is called vanity. So it is in the English version 
which correctly translates the Hebrew; but the Septuagint 
gives instead of pataatc, vanities, the literal ¢¢dwiocc. Here 
again we seem to find the author comparing the English 
equivalent of a Greek word with the English equivalent of 
a Hebrew word. His interpretation is not erroneous, but 
his method is not properly exegetical. 

To return to verse one: ‘‘’Agwpcopévoe, etc., explains 
still more particularly the term xAyrtd¢; the root dpiCee sig- 
nifies to draw a line around, to horizon, hence, to set apart 
or separate.” This defininition would suggest that the verb 
was derived from some noun signifying horizon. But do¢Ceev, 
according to Liddell and Scott, from 80g, a boundary, 
means primarily to divide, or separate, and hence to bound 
or limit; not, however, by drawing a line around, as our 
author suggests, but by drawing a line detween. The partic- 
iple 69¢€wv, with xdxdo¢g understood, denotes the horizon, that 
is, the dividing circle,—Cicero’s orbs fintens. The author’s 
explanation is loose and in part inaccurate. On the second 
verse occurs an example of brevity that is not lucid: 
ae iy pagate is anarthrous, because a well-known collection is 
meant. It is equivalent to a proper noun.” Now the fact 
that a definite collection of ypdga: is referred to would 
seem to be a reason why the definite article should be used. 
And to say that the article is omitted because the word is 
equivalent to a proper noun implies, what is contrary to 
fact, that proper nouns as a rule do not have the article. 
What is probably meant may be something like this: that 
the word although without the article is made sufficiently 
definite by the adjective dytac, holy, the compound ex- 


pression having a well understood reference. The omission 
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of the article is explained in a like obscure fashion in sev- 
eral passages. For example, on chapter ii, 12, ‘‘Néuqis the 
written law; it is anarthrous because the Mosaic law is 
meant.’’ But on chapter iii, 21, we find this opposite state- 
ment: ‘‘ Néuou is anarthrous, to denote law generally, either 
written or unwritten.” Still again, on chapter vii, 4, it is 
written: ‘‘Tqw vou The Mosaic law, both ceremonial and 
moral.” The article, it seems, is omztted, because the Mosaic 
law is referred to; it is expressed when the Mosaic law is 
referred to; it is omitted because law in general is re- 
ferred to. 

Perhaps the most hair-splitting inference from the omis- 
sion of the article is to be found in the comment on chapter 
iii, 25, 26: ‘‘ Whom God set forth as a propitiation through 
faith in his blood for a manifestation (@vdecev) of his right- 
eousness on account of the passing by of former sins in the 
forbearance of God—for the manifestation (tiv @vde&ev) of 
his righteousness at this time, that he might be just and 
justify the believer in Jesus.” It is remarked that in verse 
twenty-five, @vde&ev, manifestation, ‘‘is anarthrous, to dis- 
tinguish it from the other and more important é@vdec&&e¢e men- 
tioned in verse twenty-six.” But @vdecé&yv, we are told, ex- 
presses the purpose of the action in zpoé@ero, that is, the 
purpose for which Christ was set forth as a propitiation. 
And ‘‘this setting. forth is in and by the crucifixion pre- 
eminently, yet not exclusively. The entire humiliation and 
crucifixion of the God-man, from the instant of the miracu- 
lous conception to the terédeotae (John xix, 30) is included.” 
This, be it remembered, is @dvecEeo without the article. We 
proceed to the next verse: ‘‘t7 é@vdecEev, the article is asso- 
sociated with the noun, in this instance, to indicate that ¢hzs 
‘manifestation’ is the great and principal one. It is not 
that incidental @vde&ec or display of retributive righteous- 
ness, spoken of in verse twenty-five, which merely explains 
the delay to inflict the penalty of sin, but that which re- 
lates to and explains its complete and absolute non-inflic- 
tion. The apostle now has in view the pardon and justifi- 
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cation of believers, and not the mere forbearance of God 
toward unbelievers.” So, then, we are to understand (are 
we?) that it is not in view of the humiliation and crucifix- 
ion of Christ, but of some other manifestation of divine 
righteousness that sinners are justified! One is at a loss to 
know what else the author’s words can mean, and yet he 
can not mean this. He has managed by his confused at- 
tempt at grammatical analysis to contradict his own doc- 
trine. His real belief reappears a few lines below, where 
he says, ‘‘ Christ is set forth a propitiatory sacrifice princi- 
pally for the sake of disclosing how God can be strictly 
just and at the same time justify the unjust.” That is to 
say, not two manifestations, but two purposes of the one 
manifestation, are spoken of. What, then, zs the force of 
the article in verse 26? Merely, as we think, to show that 
it is the manifestation just before mentioned; or, for a 
reason the exact opposite of that proposed by the author. 

But enough of these minutiz of criticism, with which 
we would not have cumbered so many pages, but that it 
seemed necessary to protect ourselves from the charge of 
undue assumption, that would have been, perhaps, justly 
provoked had we merely asserted the author’s inaccuracy 
without definite proofs. As it is, we feel authorized to say 
that the student who uses this commentary will do well to 
take nothing on trust, so far as its philological interpreta- 
tions are concerned. He must feel his way along the 
whole course of the exposition, somewhat as the author 
says the interpreter must feel his way along the closely con- 
catenated links of the apostle’s argument. 

And yet, it may be asked, with some show of reason, 
is it worth while to do this? Will the work repay such 
study? We think that in some respects it may; that for 
certain ends it may be made a very profitable aid in the 
study of the epistle. 

Dr. Shedd, as has been sufficiently made to appear, does 
not in our judgment shine in the character of an exegete. 
But he has both logical and analytic power, and both have 
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been severely cultivated. He shows his mastery in these re- 
spects by the clearness with which he perceives and the 
precision with which he points out the line of the apostle’s 
thought. And even in cases where, as we think, the line 
he traces does not coincide with that of the apostle’s argu- 
ment, so lucid is his style of thinking and of writing, that it 
is not difficult to see at what point the switch was set which 
diverted the train of his thought upon another track. 

He is, moreover, at once a learned theologian and a 
strenuous and cogent theological thinker, and the system he 
holds and defends has, from the age of Augustine to the 
present, been founded on an interpretation of this epistle, 
which we at least shall hardly incline to denote a ‘‘non-nat- 
ural sense.”” ‘‘ The Church of Rome,” says Gibbon, ‘‘has 
canonized Augustine and reprobated Calvin. Yet, as the 
seal difference between them is invisible even to a theolog- 
ical microscope, the Molinists are oppressed by the author- 
ity of the saint, and the Jansenists are disgraced by their 
resemblance to the heretic. Inthe meanwhile the Protestant 
Arminians stand aloof, and deride the mutual perplexity of 
the disputants. Perhaps a reasoner still more independent 
may smile in 42s turn, when he peruses an Arminian commen- 
tary on the Epistle to the Romans.” Now the advantage of 
studying this portion of Scripture in company with such a 
thinker as Dr. Shedd is manifest. This form of Calvinism 
is one that rejects most of the modifications that for a cen- 
tury past have been making with a view of toning down re- 
pulsive features. It is logical, self-consistent and uncom- 
promising Calvinism. It may be thought that he has taken 
more care for the self-consistency of the system than for 
the harmony of its doctrines with a large induction of the tes- 
timony of Scripture and of the human consciousness. But 
the system, in its most austere and peremptory assertion of 
the rights of God and the forfeiture of man, is clearly dis- 
cerned and fearlessly maintained. His philosophy is his 
own, but his doctrine is that of the Westminster Confession 
and of the more ancient symbols and doctrines of the 
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Church. And while in the detail of exposition there is 
much to be criticised, yet when he seems to us most astray 
from the meaning of the text, he not only betrays the 
source of his error and thus hints at the true meaning, but 
even his mistakes are those of a man who commands our 
respect. 

He is so logical in the habit of his mind, indeed, that at 
times when his conclusions do violence to sound reasoning, 
logic is revenged on him by leaving him in such helpless be- 
wilderment as forms an excellent reductio ad absurdum. One 
or two instances of this have been already indicated. It will 
be interesting to see how he loses himself in random incon- 
sequence when coming to deal with the crux of so many 
pedobaptist interpreters, the sixth chapter. 

On verse four, vverdgypev ody dut@, ‘‘we were buried,” 
or, as he prefers to translate, ‘‘entombed with him,’’ he 
says, ‘‘contrary to the opinion of many commentators, has 
no reference to the rite of baptism, because the burial 
spoken of is not in water but in a sepulcher.” It ‘‘ must, 
therefore, be referred back to dze@dvopev in verse two, and 
not forward to Pamttopato¢. We died and were entombed 
with Christ by means of the baptism that refers to his death.” 
Now if we were to admit this alleged backward reference, 
how does that negative a forward reference? His own 
translation connects both verbs forward with faztioparog. 
‘*We died and were entombed with Christ by means of the 
baptism.”” This is in truth an impossible sense of the 
words. For both verbs would, in that case, have been com- 
pounded with the same preposition. But one is in compo- 
sition with dzo, the other with ody. Our author refers the 
action of both verbs to the believer’s union with Christ. 
But what the apostle says is, that we died 4 sin, and 
therefore were buried wth Christ. Only dead persons are 
subject to burial. The interpretation before us makes death 
and burial the same thing. And this hopeless puzzle of 
grammar and logic is created in order to escape the trans- 
parent and beautiful lesson drawn by the apostle and by the 
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spontaneous recognition of all unsophisticated readers of 
this passage from the rite of baptism. - 

But though he thus puts the form of the ordinance out 
of sight, even he can not escape the conclusion that the 
baptism spoken of is the baptism of believers: 

‘* Believers are not baptized in order to bring about a 
union with Christ, but because such a union has been 
brought about. The rite has reference to this fact of 
union, and is the sign and not the cause of it. Baptism 
presupposes regeneration, and does not produce it. . 
Abraham’s faith preceded his circumcision, and therefore 
was not produced by it. Similarly faith precedes baptism, 
and is not the effect of it.” 

Sound doctrine, this. Fazth precedes baptism. How 
about the rite known as ‘‘infant baptism?"’ Our author es- 
says an answer. It is an unavowed, we must in charity 
think an unconscious, contradiction of what he had just 
said: ‘‘In the case of infants, faith is involved and latent in 
regeneration.’’—what, one feels like asking, can be more 
‘‘latent” in relation to human observation, or even con- 
sciousness, than regeneration? But we will hear him 
through—‘‘and infant baptism, like infant circumcision, is 
the sign and seal of regenerating grace already bestowed or 
to be bestowed.”” But he has just laid down the law that 
faith precedes baptism and is presupposed by it; yet in this 
case of infants he allows baptism to precede. And how is 
the regeneration of an infant to be known? or the certainty 
of its future regeneration? Our opinion is that if no infant 
were to be baptized by the author until he Avows that re- 
generation has been, or has a reasonable certainty that it will 
be bestowed, he will never undertake the service. 

We have not felt called upon to enter into a particular 
examination of the author’s comments on those crucial pas- 
sages, the third, fifth, seventh, and ninth chapters. To treat 
adequately the great theological questions that divide men 
on the interpretation of this epistle, would require a vol- 
ume. It has been our aim to consider the methods of in- 
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terpretation rather than the results. And, in conclusion, 
and as the sum of what has been expressed, it should be 
said that the work, as a whole, does honor to the already 
high reputation of the author as a clear and strong thinker 
and forcible writer, but that there are exceptions to this 
commendation—passages that are blemishes upon the finish 
of the book; that the author is specially happy in the 
analysis of the epistle and in elucidating the order of 
thought, but that, while there are indications of an earnest 
attention to the work of grammatical and exegetical com- 
ment, the success achieved in that department is by no 
means in proportion to the labor that seems to have been 
expended. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
THE CONCEPT OF SPACE. 


BY REV. H. L. GEAR. 


THe Concept INTUITIVE. 


THE concept of space is intuitive. It is not, in its com- 
pleteness, a product of sense-perception, for, although the 
mind does perceive by the senses that matter is extended, 
and thereby also distinguishes the apparently unoccupied 
space which lies between opaque objects, it does not thereby 
perceive the occupied space which contains such objects, 
nor can it know by the senses that space is unlimited. 
Neither is the idea of space, in its completeness, an infer- 
ence of judgment by logical deduction from the facts of 
sensation, for it is not contained in those facts, and can not, 
therefore, be drawn from them by analysis or deduction. 
The true account of the idea, as it exists in the mind, is, 
that it is conceived in an immediate beholding by the mind, 
not through the senses, but by the intuitive insight of pure 
reason, not merely of that which is, but also, and more 
emphatically, of that which must de, because it shines in its 
own light as a self-evident and necessary truth. The mind 
sees intuitively that space must be every-where. 


Tue Concerr SUGGESTED. 


Intuitive truth is necessarily and universally recognized 
by the mind as true, when properly brought to its view; 
but no truth is always present to the mental apprehension, 
and even self-evident truth needs to be suggested to the 
mind for its beholding. Though the concept of space can 
not be wholly produced by sense-perception, it may be sug- 
gested by the perception of matter, and may be fully brought 
to the mental view by a process, not of analysis of the qual- 
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ities of matter, nor of inference therefrom, but of the entire 
abstraction of material content and form, in manner as fol- 
lows: Let the mind think of any material substance which 
has been perceived by the senses, ¢. g., a box. Now, by 
the power of abstraction, let it be conceived that the 
material content of the box is removed, leaving only the 
place which it filled, together with the immaterial outline 
of the box. The mind now intuitively beholds Lmited space 
in pure form, and declares that such space must be where 
the box was, and can not be taken away. But the mind by 
further abstraction may proceed to take away the outline of 
the box from every side, and now, by intuition, looks 
beyond the finite upon unlimited space, which it intuitively 
affirms must extend in all possible directions, beyond all 
possible limits. 


THE Concerr ANALYZED. 


The concept of space is not simple, but complex. The 


mind, by careful inspection, discovers that it involves a 
plurality of elements, and is susceptible of analysis. The 
elements of the concept are twelve in number, viz.: Real- 
ity, objectivity, immateriality, trine extension, receptivity, 
continuity, infinity, immutability, eternity, ideal divisibility, 
absolute totality, and involution of infinite number. 

1. Reality.—The mind intuitively sees that space is a 
real entity. It has actual being, as distinguished from ficti- 
tious, or imaginary, or merely possible existence. 

2. Objectivity.—The mind further intuitively sees that the 
reality of space is not merely that of a subjective or @ priort 
form of thought, but is as truly objective and external to 
the thinking subject as is the material universe which it 
contains. 

3. Immateriality.—The mind intuitively distinguishes 
space from the matter which it contains, and sees that the 
former is immaterial. 

4. Trine Extension.—The mind intuitively sees that space 
possesses positive extension in the three dimensions of 
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length, breadth, and depth. The term depth is here used 
as inclusive of height, and expressive of thickness without 
materiality. 

5. Receptivity.—Space is intuitively seen to exist as a 
pure capacity to receive extended substance. It is place, or 
room, which may or may not be occupied, yet is essentially 
and necessarily capable of receiving extended substance as 
acontent. This characteristic involves that of penetrability. 
Matter is essentially impenetrable, because it has no capacity 
for reception, but necessarily repels intrusion, and must be 
displaced before its place can be occupied. But the recep- 
tivity of space enables any substance to penetrate and pass 
through it from place to place, without displacement of any 
part of space. : 

6. Continuity.—Space is necessarily continuous. It has 
unbroken and inseparable unity of extension. 

7. SInfinity.—Space is necessarily infinite in extent. This 
affirmation is not the mere negation of limitation, but ex- 
presses the mental intuition that space must extend beyond all 
possible limits. The existence of such an intuition is de- 
nied by Dr. Calderwood (‘‘ Philosophy of the Infinite,” pages 
331-335), who maintains that space is not infinite, but purely 
relative, being ‘‘nothing more than the relative distance of 
extended objects from each other, measured on a standard 
similar to that which applies to the bodies themselves.” 
He affirms that ‘‘it is equally accurate to say that there is 
a certain specified distance between the bodies, and that 
there is xothing between them, because space is nothing but 
their relation to each other.” But this position is certainly 
erroneous. It is evident that space must be more than the 
distance between extended bodies, because (1) space includes 
the place which the bodies occupy, as clearly appears by 
their simple removal; and because (2) space must continue 
to exist if all extended bodies were taken from it or annihi- 
lated; and because (3) the mind intuitively affirms that space 
must extend illimitably beyond the last body of any possible 
series, without any relation to a body beyond. Space is 
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more than nothing. It is positive magnitude of extension, 
and has positive capacity to receive and hold extended sub- 
stance, whether such substance exists or not. Space is also 
more than distance. It is c/iimitable room. Distance is only 
a relation between its parts. The distance between extended 
objects is the same as the distance between the parts of 
space which the objects occupy, and remains a constant 
quantity whatever may become of the objects. But the 
whole must be greater than its parts or any relation between 
them. Distance is finite, but space is and must be infinite 
in extent. Dr. Calderwood objects to the conception of 
infinite space, that, in the effort of the imagination to stretch 
out successive limits of space before the mind, it is not deal- 
ing with space at al' '\:t only with imaginary symbols, and 
can not, therefore, .i:..m from its failure to reach a last 
limit in imagination, that there is no limit to space. But 
the answer to this is twofold. First, the incapacity of the 
mind to imagine a limit to space must be accounted for, and 
can only be accounted for by the fact of the infinity of space. 
Grant that the mind is not dealing with objective space in 
the exercise of pure imagination. Neither is the mind deal- 
ing with the ocean or with the earth or with the material 
universe when it attempts to set limits to them in pure imag- 
ination. But here imagination succeeds while there it fails. 
The mind can fully image an ocean or an earth or a mate- 
rial universe, though wholly beyond the reach of sense- 
perception. But it can not image a whole of space. Why 
not? Space exists, and exists objectively, as really as does 
the ocean, the earth, or the material universe. Whence the 
difference? Why the success in the one case and the failure 
in the other? Let Dr. Calderwood himself answer in lan- 
guage which he applies to the Infinite Being, but which is 
equally applicable to the infinity of space. ‘‘There can be 
no zmage of the infinite.” (‘‘ Philosophy of the Infinite,”’ p. 
26.) This is the true and only account of the mind's failure 
to image space. Second. The conception of space is not a 
mere matter of inference from a subjective idea to an object- 
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ive reality; but the mind by its very constitution is com- 
pelled to affirm intuitively, when the thought is rightly 
apprehended, not only that it can not reach within itself an 
imaginary limit of space, but also that the objective space 
of which it thinks does and must actually extend beyond all 
possible limits. This being the case, there need be no suc- 
cessive efforts of imagination in order to the formation of 
the concept. The suggestion of a single occasion is suffici- 
ent to enable the mind to divine and affirm an intuitive and 
necessary truth. In like manner as the mind from the single 
observation of two intersecting straight lines, affirms confi- 
dently by intuition that no two such lines can have more 
than one place of intersection, or enclose a space without 
being compelled successively to attempt the impossible task 
of making different pairs of imaginary straight lines meet in 
more than one point, until it gives up the effort in despair, 
so also does the abstraction of a single limit or boundary of 
space in the manner before indicated give sufficient occa- 
sion, without further effort or the assignment of any other 
limit, for the concept of unlimited space, and call into oper- 


ation the intuitive affirmation that space is z//mzitable. This 
conclusion is as inevitable as any reached in mathematics. 


8. /mmutability. Space is immutable. It is inconceiv- 
able that the whole or any part of space should be moved 
from its position or in any wise changed in its essential 
characteristics. 

9. Eternity. The mind also is constrained to affirm that 
space is eternal in permanence. It is inconceivable that 
space should ever cease to exist, or that there ever was a 
time when there was no space. In like manner as in the 
effort to conceive space to be taken away, the mind pro- 
nounces the effort vain and intuitively affirms that space 
must still and forever be where it was supposed to be taken 
from, so also does it pronounce the effort vain to conceive 
that space ever began to be where it was not before, and 
intuitively affirms that space must forever have been where 
and what it is. Furthermore, if the concept be given of an 
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infinite and eternal God having everlasting and immutable 
omnipresence and omnipotence, the mind is compelled to 
affirm that the eternity of space is a necessary predicate of 
these attributes of Deity. For, if there ever was a time 
when space was not, then, in that time, God could not have 
been omnipresent, in the same sense that he is now every- 
where; and to affirm that space ever began to be is to 
affirm that God’s omnipresence began to be what it now is, 
and is not, therefore, everlasting and immutable. If, further- 
more, there ever was a time when space was not, or was 
less than infinite, then in that time God’s power of material 
creation would be limited, for it is inconceivable that he 
could make a material creation so long as there was no space 
for its reception, and if space were finite his power of mate- 
rial creation would be limited by its bounds. The view 
which was taken by Sir Isaac Newton, of the relation of 
space to God, is that by his own eternal existence and ubiq- 
uity he eternally causes space to exist. But this view 
would make space an eternal effect, which seems to be a 
contradiction in terms. It is of the nature of an effect, 
properly so called, that it is finite in duration, having a 
beginning or origin from the operation of an antecedent 
cause. It seems the more accurate view to consider space 
as eternally inherent in the nature of God, as involved in his 
omnipresence and omnipotence. The omnipresence of God 
is that attribute by virtue of which he inhabits infinite im- 
mensity in the plenitude of his spiritual essence, not as an 
occupying body, but as an infinite and all-pfesent mind. 
Omnipresence is every-whcreness and involves space in its 
very nature. And the omnipotence of God is that infinite 
power which, in order to be infinite, must include a capacity 
to receive and hold a created universe. Since space is, in its 
essential nature, that pure receptive capacity which holds all 
the material creation of God, and is capable of holding all 
possible objects of such creation, it would seem that it must 
be inherent in the divine power as well as in the divine pres- 
ence, and in relation to his omnipotence, may perhaps not 
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inappropriately be figuratively called the ‘‘everlasting arms” 
of Jehovah, 
‘*Who bears the earth’s huge pillars up 
And spreads the heavens abroad.” 

But these considerations with respect to the relation of 
space to God, rational and true as they may seem, or other- 
wise, are apart from the field of the intuition of space. 
Though the existence and attributes of God may be shown 
by proof to be true, the intuitive faculty does not immedi- 
ately cognize Deity. The knowledge of God is matter of 
rational deduction, revelation, and heart experience, but not 
of intuition. But space is intuitively known, and whatever 
may be said of the relation of space to God, the mind intui- 
tively affirms and can not but affirm that the infinitude of 
space has forever been, and must forever be, eternal in per- 
manence. ’ 

10. ldeal Divistbility.—The mind further intuitively sees 
that the magnitude of space is ideally divisible. Recurring 
here to the rational concept of God, it is to be observed that 
he, of course, is indivisible ; nor does the intuitive concept of 
the divisibility of space conflict with what has beén said of 
the relation of space to the omnipresence and omnipotence 
of God. Though God is essentially indivisible, his omni- 
presence, or every-whereness, necessarily implies-that there 
is more than one possible where. His omnipotence or 
all-powerfulness also necessarily implies that there is 
more than one possible object of his power, and that it 
may be exercised in all measures of gradation from the 
greatest to the least. And as his infinite power is thus 
capable of division in its exercise in all possible measures, 
so also his capacity to receive and hold objects of magni- 
tude may be divided in its exercise by the reception of all 
possible objects of magnitude, from the greatest to the least. 
And as this capacity is manifested to us in the infinite mag- 
nitude of space, which we intuitively affirm is capable of 
receiving material substance of every conceivable form and 
size, it is necessarily conceived of, in the intuition, as ideally 
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divisible into finite measures or parts, identical in form and 
commensurate in extent with the substance received or which 
may be received by each part. But the conception is not 
of mechanical divisibility, like that of matter, into separated 
and movable parts; for space, being immaterial and immuta- 
ble, is mechanically indivisible, and each part possesses fixed 
and immovable permanence of position. The divisibility of 
space is purely ideal, and the conception is rather that of 
ideal divisions zz space by imaginary lines than that of act- 
ual divisions of space. But the mind can not conceive of 
magnitude in the dimensions of extension, as being other- 
wise than divisible, and inasmuch as space is extended in 
magnitude, it must be divisible in conception. The matter 
which occupies space possesses real outlines of form, and 
these outlines not only actually divide and distinguish mate- 
rial objects from each other, but also Serve ideally to distin- 
guish occupied from ‘unoccupied space. The mind may 
further create for itself ideal divisions in space by the 
formation of imaginary outlines of every possible variety, 
and intuitively sees that these imaginary forms must be 
correspondent to the actual forms of the matter which would 
exactly fillthem. The mind further intuitively affirms that 
the ideal divisibility of space is without limit, space being 
thus divisible to an infinite extent, in each dimension. 

11. Absolute Totality.—Infinite space is an absolute whole.. 
Absolute totality would be a contradiction of infinite im- 
mensity if we considered the totality as limited or bounded. 
But we must not so regard it. Sir Wm. Hamilton insists 
that here is an essential contradiction; and having first 
defined the ‘‘infinite’”’ as the ‘‘ unconditionally unlimited,” 
and the ‘‘absolute”’ as the ‘‘unconditionally limited,’ he 
says: ‘‘Considered in itself, space is positively inconceiva- 
ble—as a whole either infinitely unbounded or absolutely 
bounded.” And yet he insists that, by the law of contra. 
diction, it must be one or the other, though we can not tell 
which. But the contradiction is self-made, by introducing 
the word ‘‘ bounded” under his definition of the ‘‘ absolute.” 
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The ‘‘absolute”’ is not necessarily limited or bounded, but 
is simply the perfect or complete, considered as “incapable 
of augmentation. It is true that we can not conceive of 
space as a ‘‘whole absolutely bounded,” because it is not 
bounded at all. But we both can and must think of it as 
an infinitely unbounded and absolute whole; that is, an un- 
bounded whole, which, in its completeness, is incapable of 
increase, and is unrelated to any greater whole. 

Sir Wm. Hamilton’s denial of the conceivability of the 
infinite has been well shown by Dr. M’Cosh to be based 
upon an ambiguity, being well-grounded only so far as it 
denies the power of the mind to image or adequately com- 
prehend the infinite, and fallacious so far as it denies power 
to apprehend or think about the infinite, which must be 
recognized as a necessary truth. 

The same criticism will hold good respecting any denial 
of our power to conceive of the absolute totality of space, 
when we take away from the conception the idea of bound- 
ary or limit. The notion thus presented is a self-evident 
truth. Space must be one infinite and absolute whole. 

12. IJnvolution of Infinite Number.—Dr. McCosh (‘‘ Intui- 
tions of the Mind,” page 160) does not allow an intuition of 
infinite number. He says that though the mind ‘‘can set 
no limit to the number of objects, it is not compelled to 
believe that there can be no limits.”” But he derives the 
idea of number from the contemplation of material objects, 
and does not seem to have considered the relation of num- 
ber to the parts of space. It is true that we do not know 
or necessarily believe that the number.of material objects 
in the universe is infinite; but it is self-evident that the 
number of points in infinite space is and must be infinite. 
Nay, more, the number of points in a single line must be 
infinite, since a point is an infinitesimal of length; and the 
number of lines in a surface must also be infinite, since a 
line is an infinitesimal of breadth. Here, then, is the neces- 
sary involution of infinite number; for it follows that the 
number of points in a surface must be represented by the 
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square of infinite number. A distinction, however, must 
be taken between absolute and relative infinity of number. 
Absolute infinity of number is the aggregate sum of num- 
ber in all possible relations. It must, therefore, include 
not only the sum of all the minutest possible divisions of 
infinite space, but also, in addition, that of all the minutest 
possible divisions of all other actual and possible existences 
and relations. Such a number must be known to God, and 
known by him as absolutely incapable of increase. Rela- 
tive infinity of number is that number greater than any 
asignable quantity, which results from the ideal division of 
any dimension of infinite extension into finite parts, or from 
the ideal division of any finite unit of extension into infinites- 
imal parts. Relatively infinite number is incapable of 
increase relatively to the whole which it constitutes, but may 
nevertheless be increased by the addition of a new relation. 
Any given finite line is ideally divisible into an infinite num- 
ber of points, which number is incapable of augmentation rel- 
atively to the line divided, yet may be increased by the 
enlargement of the line; for it is self-evident that there must 
be twice as many points in two lines of the same size as there 
are in one of them, though there may be a relatively infinite 
number in each. So also the infinite number of lines which 
constitutes infinite length is incapable of augmentation in 
the relation of length, but may be increased in the relation 
of breadth, for it is self-evident that the number of finite 
lines in two parallel infinite lines is twice as great as in one, 
though it may be relatively infinite in each. Hence rela- 
tively infinite number may be multiplied and involved, until 
we reach an infinity of number which includes the aggre- 
gate sum of number in all possible relations. The sum of 
all the minutest possible divisions of infinite space is still 
only relatively infinite, for it may be increased by the addi- 
tion of the sum of all other minutest possible divisions of 
the matter which space contains, or can contain as well as 
of all other actual and possible existences and relations. 


But there is and must be an infinite number of ideally pos- 
Vox. II, No. 7.—30. 
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sible divisions of space, which, in relation to the infinite 
whole of space, is absolutely incapable of increase, either 
by further division or further multiplication. It will here- 
after be demonstrated that this number, which represents the 
complete .infinitude of space, is found by the involution of 
relatively infinite number to the seventh power, in multipli- 
cation from an infinitesimal fraction of a point. 


FINITES OF SPACE. 


All finite forms of space are resolvable into units, which 
exist in four orders, namely, units of trine extension, units 
of surface, units of length, and units of position, or points. 
Each of these orders of units is resolvable by division 
into units of the next lower order—units of trine extension 
into units of surface, units of surface into units of length, 
and units of length into units of position, or points, which 
are units of space of the lowest conceivable order. 

All finites of space possess the same essential character- 
istics as those of unlimited space already considered, with the 
exception of infinity and absolute totality. By virtue of 
their finiteness they possess the four distinguishing charac- 
teristics of Locality, Form, Quantity, and Relative Totality. 

1. Locality.—Every part of space has its own peculiar 
locality, and necessarily remains fixed and immovable in 
position. 

2. Form.—Every finite of space has and must have an 
ideal outline of form by which it is conceived to be bounded. 
In those finites of space which are occupied by material 
bodies the outline of form is identical and commensurate 
with that of the occupying body. All unoccupied finites 
of space must be conceived of in pure form, — 

3. Quantity.—Every finite of space has and must have a 
certain amount of magnitude or quantity. This is necessarily 
true, even of the points of space. The common definition 
of a point, that it is ‘‘ position without magnitude,” is erro- 
neous, and needs revision. All the magnitude of space is 
composed of points, and it is inconceivable that that which 
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ite has no magnitude should, by multiplication, constitute either 

er finite or infinite magnitude. A point is a finite position of : 
re- infinitesimal size. It has and must have some quantity of t 
he magnitude. 

of 4. Relative Totality.—Every finite of space is a complete 

i- whole, existing in unity of parts. Yet its totality is not 


absolute, because it is necessarily related as part to a greater 
whole of extension. It is only the unbounded totality of 
infinite space which is absolved from such relation. 





: RELATIONS BETWEEN PARTS OF SPACE. 

ts. The parts of space possess relations to other parts. These 

on are sevenfold, namely, Similarity, Difference, Ratio, Direc- 

on tion, Distance, Contiguity, and Conjunctibility. 

h, 1. Stmilarity.—Every part of space is similar to every é 

ch other part in essential characteristics, and to many other i 
parts in form and quantity. 

or- 2. Difference.—Every part of space differs from every 

he other part in position, and from many other parts in form 

of and quantity. 

uC- 3. Ratio.—Every part of space bears. a numerical ratio 

y. to every other part, either finite or infinite. The ratio of 

ar units of space of any order to units of the same order is 

in finite. The ratio of points to lines, of lines to surfaces, and 
of surfaces to triune magnitude is infinitely great. 

an 4. Direction.—Every part of space lies in a certain direc- 

d. tion from every other part, and every point of space is a 

ial center of divergence for all possible directions. 

te 5. Diéstance.—Every part of space is separated by distance 

es from all non-contiguous parts, and by all possible distances 
from different parts. 

a 6. Contiguity.—Every part of space is contiguous to imme- 

ly diately surrounding parts without any intervening distance. 

on 7. Conjunctibility;—The various parts of space are ideally 

O- conjunctible, by abstraction of the outline which divides or 

is is conceived to divide contiguous parts. Conjunctibility is 


the converse of divisibility; and as all possible finite forms 
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and magnitudes may be ideally obtained by the division and 
subdivision of infinite space; so also all possible forms and 
magnitudes, and the infinitude of space may be obtained in 
conception by the conjunction of finite space. The point 
is the smallest possible finite of space, and by conjunction 
in higher unities the points of space constitute all space, 
finite and infinite. Of course, the finite mind is incompe- 
tent to go through with an actual process either of infinite 
conjunction or of infinite division; but having the intuitive 
idea of infinity it can and must conceive that both are ideally 
possible upon the supposition of infinite repetition. 


INFINITESIMALS OF SPACE. 


As there are four orders of units of finite space, so also 
there must be four orders of infinitesimals obtainable by in- 
finite subdivision of these respective units. Dr. Calderwood 
( ‘‘ Philosophy of the Infinite,” pp. 171-173 ) denies the possi- 
bility ‘‘ that a fimite part can afford ground for an zjfinite 
process of division,” and this upon the ground that ‘‘ divis- 
ion is a process of diminution,” which must ultimately 
reach an indivisible part ‘‘ just next to nothing—any diminu- 
tion of which would result in nothing,” though he denies, 
also, the possibility of realizing such a part in thought, upon 
the ground that the mind can not conceive of annihilation, 
or think of nothing, and is therefore compelled to think of 
every part under the condition of divisibility. But here are 
a number of manifest errors. (1.) It is absurd to suppose 
that a part must exist, the existence of which can not be 
realized in thought. That which can not be realized in 
thought as possible can have no possible existence. (2.) 
It can not be true that diminution by division could 
ever result in annihilation. The diminution of a part 
by repeated subdivision must not be confounded with the 
diminution of a whole by repeated subtraction of an equal 
part. Of course, the latter process must exhaust any quan- 
tity, but the former can never exhaust it. Suppose we ob- 
tain, by repeated division, a part which is ‘‘just next to 
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nothing.” If we take away the whole part, of course, we 
leave nothing. But division only proposes to take the half 
of it, and the next division half of the remainder, which 
process may be repeated ad znfinitum, without the possibility 
of exhaustion, for the simple reason that the half of any- 
thing can never equal the whole. (3.) The supposition of 
ultimate annihilation by division does not relieve from the 
supposition of infinite divisibility, but, if it could be true, 
would manifestly require a more than infinite division ; for 
the reason that the sum of the divided parts must always 
equal the part which was first divided, which can not be true, 
even of an infinite number of nothings. (4.) It is absurd to 
suppose that a division of an indivisible part would result 
in annihilation, for the twofold reason that the half of any- 
thing whatever would -be something, and that to suppose a 
division of an indivisible part is a contradiction in terms. 
Dr. Calderwood says: ‘‘Any attempt at such division 
would result in annihilation.” (P. 173.) Not so, It woulé 
result in futility ; for an indivisible part would simply defy 
all attempts at division. (5.) It is not true that our inabil- 
ity to conceive of annihilation, or to think of nothing, is the 
ground of our inability to think of a part, ‘‘any diminution 
of which would result in nothing;’’ for if such a part ex- 
isted, it certainly would be something, so long as it remains 
undiminished, and so could be an object of thought, if the 
condition of existence were fulfilled. The true ground of 
our inability to think of such a part is that it does not and 
can not exist, for the simple reason that the taking away of 
a half can never equal the taking away of a whole. (6.) It 
is absurd to suppose that the mind is under the necessity of 
conceiving of a part under the condition of divisibility, if it 
is not in truth divisible. We must not give the lie to any 
fundamental necessity of thought. If the mind is under a 
necessity to conceive of every part as divisible, it must be 
upon the ground that every part is divisible. It follows 
that divisibility of parts must be infinite, and that every 
finite unit must be ideally divisible into an infinite number 
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of infinitesimal fractions. There must, then, be, as before 
said, four orders of infinitesimals of space. These are as 
follows: 

1. Lnjfinitesimal Depth. This is possessed by every sur- 
face. A unit of trine extension is divisible into an infinite 
number of surfaces, each of which must have infinitesimal 
depth. 

2. Infinitesimal Breadth and Depth. This is possessed by 
every line. A unit of surface is divisible into an infinite 
number of lines, each of which must have the same infin- 
itesimal depth as the surface, together with infinitesimal 
breadth. 

3. Infinitesimal Length, Breadth, and Depth. This is pos- 
sessed by every point, which is found by infinite subdivision 
of a line, and must have the same infinitesimal breadth and 
depth as the line, together with infinitesimal length. 

4. Infinitesimal Position. This is not possessed by any 
assignable ut of space, for there is no lower conceivable 
order of unit of space than the point. Every possible 
fraction of a point must be conceived of simply as such 
fraction, and not in separate unity, for if it were a unit it 
would be simply and only a point. But as every point, 
though an infinitesimal of magnitude, is a finite unit of 
position, and necessarily possesses size or quantity, however 
small, it is and must be, as a conceivable unit, necessarily 
conceived of as infinitely divisible. And here, for the want 
of a lower order of unit of space, the mind must rest in the 
conception of divisibility, with the intuitive affirmation that 
a point is a unit of space of infinitesimal magnitude, and 
finite position, which is a totality of an infinite number of 
fractions having infinitesimal position. 

It will now be demonstrated that 


INFINITE SPACE INVOLVES THE SEVENTH POWER OF RELA- 
TIVELY INFINITE NUMBER. 


For the reasons just given, it is manifest that the smallest - 


conceivable point of space may be numerically represented 
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by the first power of infinity in multiplication from an infini- 
tesimal fraction. This infinity of number is, of course, com- 
plete and incapable of augmentation only as relative to the 
constitution of a single finite point. It may be increased 
by the multiplication of points. It is to be carefully 
observed that an infinite number of infinitesimals must 
always make a finite unit in the first relation, and not infin- 
ity of dimension, because an infinitesimal is obtained by 
the infinite subdivision of a finite unit. A finite of space 
must therefore always lie between the infinitesimal and the 
infinite in any dimension. Hence an infinite number of 
points, in the first relation, constitutes a finite line, and not 
infinite length. A finite line therefore involves. the square 
of an infinite number of infinitesimal fractions of a point. 
An infinite number of finite lines constitutes infinite length, 
which relation therefore involves the third power of infinite 
number. Now, as an infinite line is an infinitesimal of 
breadth, it will require an infinite number of such lines con- 
joined in breadth to make a finite surface of infinite length, 
which involves the fourth power of infinite number. An 
infinite number of such surfaces conjoined in breadth con- 
stitutes infinite surface, which involves infinite number to 
the fifth power. Since surface has only infinitesimal depth, 
it requires an infinite number of infinite surfaces super-im- 
posed to constitute infinite surface of finite depth, which 
involves infinite number to the sixth power. An infinite 
number of such surfaces conjoined in depth and height con- 
stitutes the infinitude of space, which therefore involves rel- 
atively infinite number to the seventh power, by involution 
from an infinitesimal fraction of a point. Quod erat demon- 
strandum. 


ScrRIPTURE NUMBERS INHERENT IN SPACE. 


It is noteworthy that the numbers one, three, four, and 
seven, which have especial use and significance in the 
Scriptures,’ are also peculiarly involved in the nature of 
space. Nothing is affirmed as to the ground of the coinci- 
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dence, but attention is simply called to it as an interesting 
fact. 4 

One.—Space is one infinity of magnitude. There is 
‘‘one God, who is above all and through all” (Eph. iv, 6), 
who ‘‘fills heaven and earth.” (Jer. xxiii, 24.) 

Three.—There are three infinites in space; infinite length, 
infinite breadth, and infinite depth, cohering in triune infin- 
ity of magnitude. There are also three infinite persons in 
the one Godhead. 

Four.—There are four finite orders of space. The num- 
ber four is used symbolically in the Scriptures in relation to 
finite creatures. The ‘‘ four living creatures” described by 
Ezekiel (Ez. i, 5) are represented as having each ‘‘ four 
faces and four wings.” (Ez. i, 5.) 

Seven.—The three infinite and four finite orders of space 
make a sum of seven. The Lord’s Prayer (Matt. vi, 8-13) 
is composed of seven petitions, the first three of which relate 
to the infinite God, and the last four to finite man. The 
number seven, as has been shown, is peculiarly inherent in 
the nature of space, as comprising a seven-fold involution 
of relatively infinite number in its complete infinitude. This 
number is also especially marked in Scripture usage, being 
found in the Scriptures as symbolic of perfection or com- 
pleteness in passages too numeroWs for presentation here. 
But the following passages are especially noteworthy as pre- 
senting this number to symbolize the omniscience, omnipo- 
tence, and omnipresence of Him who pervades the infini- 
tude of space. . 

‘*Wisdom hath builded her house; she hath hewn out 
her seven pillars.”” (Prov. ix, 1.) ‘‘ Upon one stone shall 
be seven eyes.’ (Zech. iii, 9.) ‘‘ Those seven; they are 
the eyes of the Lord, which run to and fro through the 
whole earth.”” (Zech. iv, 10.) ‘‘The seven spirits which 
are before His throne.” (Rev. i, 4.) ‘‘ There were seven 
lamps of fire burning before the throne, which are the seven 
spirits of God.”” (Rev. iv, 5.) ‘‘And I beheld, and lo, in 
the midst of the throne and of the four beasts, and of the 
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elders, stood a lamb as it had been slain, having seven 
horns and seven eyes, which are the seven spirits of God, 
sent forth into all the earth.” (Rev. v, 6.) 


DEFINITION OF SPACE. 


Space is a real, objective, immaterial, extended, contin- 
uous, infinite, immutable, eternal, and absolute whole of 
capacity to receive extended substance, existing in trine 
extension of infinite length, infinite breadth, and infinite 
depth, which is ideally divisible in each dimension, into finite 
wholes of locality, of all possible forms and sizes, possessing 
the relations of similarity, difference, ratio, direction, dis- 
tance, contiguity, and conjunctibility; and comprising units 
of trine extension, surfaces, lines, and points, each of which 
is infinitely divisible ; trine extension into surfaces, surface into 
lines, lines into points, and points into infinitesimal fractions 
of position, which compose the infinitude of space, in a 
number which is formed by the involution of relatively 
infinite number to the seventh power. 
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Books—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Lectures on the Origin and Growth of the Psalms. By THomas CHAL- 
MERS MuRRY, Associate Professor of the Shemitic Languages at the 
Johns Hopkins University.* 

THESE lectures were received with much favor by general 
audiences before whom they were delivered in the Winter of 
1878-79, at the Johns Hopkins University, a few days previous to 
the death of their gifted author. His publishers announce him 
as ‘‘a scholar of remarkable independence and promise,” zeal- 
ously devoted ‘‘to the reverent and critical investigation of the 
history and literature of the Hebrew Scriptures.” ‘The ‘‘inde- 
pendence” is sufficiently marfifest; but how large a portion of the 
passages adorned therewith is to be credited to Professor Murry, 
and what to Professor C. H. Toy, who added ‘‘ brief explanatory 
notes, verifications of references, translations,” etc., etc., we are 
not able to state. Dr. Toy’s marks are upon several sections, or 
else there is another instance of remarkable literary coincidence. 

Professor Murry aimed to present the Psalter from the literary 
and artistic side. This purpose is commendable. To be fully 
appreciated, the Scriptures must become a part of our culture as 
well as to be accepted by our faith. We can conceive of noth- 
ing better calculated to accomplish this than such a scholarly and 
critical discussion of the literary qualities of the “‘ world’s deepest, 
tenderest, and most artistic poetry—the Hebrew Psaims.” Many 
beauties hidden to the ordinary reader are brought to recognition 
by all, while other passages are made to disclose richer meanings. 

He begins with a study of the Shemite people and their lan- 
guage, and then passes to the consideration of the Hebrew tongue 
and literature. Instead of accepting the belief that the Hebrew 
was the earliest form of speech, he thinks ‘it was developed 
through the Babylonian from some earlier Shemitic mother- 
tongue.” He also maintains that the Jews did not, as so gen- 
erally believed, lose their language during their exile. He divides 
the Jewish literature into two eras—one extending over the two 
thousand years immediately preceding our era; and the other 


* New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
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written after the Hebrew ceased to be spoken. These lectures 
treat of the former era. He holds that ‘‘the Hebrew literature 
is one of the cultivated literatures of the world.” 

Professor Murry draws a comparison between David and 
Shakespeare which will entertain, though it may not be endorsed 
in full: 


“Both came just at the same linguistic period. Shakespeare when 
the purest English born of Saxon and Norman was still undefiled; 
David when Jewish born of the Patois of the South had not yet been 
touched by the blight of Aramaic; Shakespeare at the opening of the 
heroic age of England, when Englishmen, weary. of being rent asunder 
by intestine feuds, begin to feel for the first time that they are a nation 
and are just entering on a splendid career of colonization which is to 
carry their power and language round the world. David, when Israel, 
weary of the unrest and anarchy of the judges, feels for the first its 
nationality and begins its brief period as a foreign power; Shakespeare, 
at the close of a religious reformation, which had upturned and re- 
shaped English society; David, at the close of the religious reformation 
under Samuel, which, if rightly understood, would seem more remark- 
able to us than the Protestant Reformation of Europe. Both came at 
epochs known in literature as creative, at periods when both their peo- 
ples were entering on a new era, when the national life coursed 
quickest and the spirits of the people were most buoyant. . 
Shakespeare was a dramatic poet and David a lyric; ‘ perhaps the two 
masters are the nearer together, because each so strikingly illustrates 
this dissimilarity. . . . Never was there one who knew and drew 
life as surely as did our English master. There is hardly a poet who 
lacks this element as much as David. The lyrist is nothing if not a 
subjective artist; the world to him is a panorama, pictured by the imag- 
ination, before the illumined eye of his mind. He is the creature of 
the moment, his art is to catch on his canvas the rainbow colors of dis- 
tant horizons ere they flee from view. Necessarily in painting nature, 
he reproduces himself, and we have elegy or idyl as the poet is grave 
or gay. Scarcely in any literature do we find any artist so subjective 
as David; one whose poetry is more the expression of the passion of 
the moment, or one who so constantly betrays his personal emotion; 
perhaps in no literature do we have so objective an artist as Shakes- 
peare, or one whose personality so completely withdraws itself behind 
the characters he causes to pass before us. And yet with this dissim- 
ilarity there is a similarity in their art, for each was perfect in its kind, 
in their mind, for each was delicately adapted for its work.’ . . 
‘David was an original artist. He created for the Hebrew lyric a new 
form which his successors could only strive to imitate and approach.’ 
‘His authentic writings will hand him down to all future time as the 
world’s greatest master of lyric song. He has entered closest into the 
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heart of nature; he has caught, as none other, its ever manifold 
expression; he has soared nearest heaven and lifted mankind toward 
divinity.’ ” 

As a theologian, an interpreter, and expounder, the professor 

is neither pleasing nor profitable. In this role he is not at home 
«among David’s lyrics. He attributes the ‘‘ vindictive psalms” to 
‘¢a civilization and ethical culture alien to our own.” Granting, 
as we readily do, that David wrote without any reference to our 
civilization, yet we do not see how theirs could have been ‘‘a 
civilization CONSCIOUSLY lower than that of the present.” Nor 
do we think that ‘‘the fidelity of the Hebrew writings, in portray- 
ing the very acts and words of their men” furnishes a convincing 
defense against the searching attacks on the credibility and authen- 
ticity of the Psalter by many of the most acute scholars,” Not, 
by much. What in the Psalms has been described as ‘‘vindict- 
ive” has a place in the divine government, and needs no such 

blanketing. ; 
These lectures are worthy of study, and their perusal will be 
enjoyable as well as profitable. 


s 





The Life of the Right Honorable William Ewart Gladstone, M. P., 

D.C. L., Etc. By GEORGE BARNETT SMITH.* 

No biography of a political personage has appeared within 
the last year that will bear a comparison with this on any essen- 
tial feature—the subject, his relation to events or measures of- 
magnitude, or yet as to ability displayed by the author in por- 
traying and compiling. 

He presents Mr. Gladstone precisely as all Americans are 
anxious to see and study him—‘‘in relation to the great move- 
ments of his time.” In proof of his accuracy in all he claims 
for Mr. Gladstone, and as showing how closely he has been 
identified with every political measure of importance in his own 
country for the last -half century and how potent his influence, 
he quotes fully from his speeches and letters. To read this biog- 
raphy is to read the political, and in some important respects the 
religious, history of England, since Mr. Gladstone entered Par- 
liament in 1833. 


*New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. For sale by Robert Clarke & 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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‘‘In many respects the long roll of English statesmen bears 
no name more illustrious than his.” He has endeared himself 
to all who esteem purity of motives, a keen sensibility to the 
rights of all classes, devotion to the right in all its broad claims, 
in every sphere of life, ‘‘a deep humanity” that feels as tenderly 
and strongly for the weak as for self, as well as strength, breadth, 
and clearness of mind, and eloquence of tongue. Every intelligent 
American will welcome this biography and thank the publishers 
for the inestimable service rendered them in bringing it out, and 
in such attractive form, on this side the Atlantic. Once begun, 
no appreciative reader will lay it aside until the last page shall 
have given its part to the eager eye. 





The Logic of Christian Evidences. By G. FREDERICK WRIGHT.* 

Tuis is an excellent and “imely work. If there are Christians 
who think we have had too many books and lectures upon the 
‘¢ Evidences of Christianity,” or if there are any who are want- 
ing courage to place the best of these in the hands of the 
young and such older ones as have been turned aside by the 
attacks of some ‘‘scientists,” or by popular lecturer, we confess 
shame and pity for them. ‘Too many books on the ‘‘ evidences” 
of the merits and force of this we can not have; and having, 
should not be ashamed to use them, All our best works on these 
subjects may be ‘‘ sober and solemn reading ”—sober and solemn 
as the Bible. Many may lack, as claimed, adaptedness and 
point, but there is hardly one of the entire list but has done and 
may do much good—but is needed. 

We need others, like this given us by Mr. Wright, adapted 
to the many young persons who are examining both the charges 
and assumptions of infidels, and the claims and foundations of 
Christianity. Such works as this are sorely needed for use among 
the assailants as well as the inquiring. 

The courage the author evinces in bringing out such a treatise 
under the old and half-despised title—‘‘ Evidences,” etc.—is an 
honor, not only to himself as a Christian and scholar, but to the 
Christianity of the day, so sadly humiliated by the cowardly 
cautiousness of many who fear to reply to popular assaults and 
would not have others do it. ss 

*Andover: Warren F. Draper. 
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The author has embraced all related subjects, in dispute, in 
his discussion, and met argument, assertion, and assumption by 
argument. At some points there is not the utmost clearness, and 
on a few topics he should have extended his argument. But as 
a whole the work is able, apt, and scholarly. If space allowed 
we would gladly give a synopsis of its contents. Pastors and 
lecturers should use and commend it to others, 





Ages to Come; or, The Future States. By E. ADKINS, D. D.* 

THE author is a careful student, of wide and earnest investi- 
gation. During many years he filled a prominent professorship 
in the college at Marietta, O. His ripe scholarship, pure and 
noble life, the outflowings of a noble nature imbued with divine 
grace, and his devotion to the cause of Christ, commanded the 
esteem and love of all denominations. A firm Baptist, he was 
called to, and retained for years with the kindliest confidence of 
his associates, a prominent position in the faculty of a Congre- 
gational college. 

His candor, ardent reverence for the Scriptures, combined 
with a cautious boldness, eminently qualify him for judicious in- 
vestigation of questions in eschatology. 

The scope of the discussions is too broad fot a volume of the 
size of this. Enough is said, however, upon each topic to satisfy 
the average reader, and its brevity may, perhaps, leave more defi- 
nite impressions on such minds, But the work will not be as satis- 
factory to scholars as it would otherwise have been. -In his own 
words, the little volume ‘‘is designed as a compendious view of 
the whole subject of eschatology.” Still it brings so much infor- 
mation bearing upon all prominent features of each tapic intro- 
duced that the author confidently affirms that no important matter 
has been omitted or slighted. It has been his ‘‘aim to secure 
brevity, not by omission, but by compression”—a feat of which 
but few scholarly controversialists are capable. 

Dr. Adkins follows the Scripture teachings closely ; quotes and 
discusses the various uses and meanings of many pivotal words 
(hades, sheol, etc.) in the original languages. 

The entire work was ready for the press several years since, 
but was withheld. Meantime several works bearing on the sub- 

* New York: The Authors’ Publishing Company. 
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jects treated of in it have appeared, and this is offered now while 
the interest in them on the part of many besides the clergy is 
ardent and impels to further investigation. 





The Origin and Growth of Religion. As illustrated by the Religion of 
Ancient Egypt. By P. LE PAGE RENOUF. * 

THE volume before us consists of a series of exceedingly in- 
structive and scholarly lectures—the author’s response to a call to 
deliver the Hibbert lectures for 1879. He begins by quoting 
what the early Christians and many pagan writers said of the ob- 
jects worshiped by the Egyptians, and then passes to consider 
modern attempts at investigation into Egyptian life and its religion. 
By numerous quotations from innumerable sources, he shows defi- 
nitely what views others entertained, and what were the chief 
characteristics of their worship, and what were the fruits of their 
religious teaching and belief. Although their gods were but 
beasts and creeping things, etc., their moral code was high, and 
embraced all the Christian graces. They held firmly and unqual- 
ifiedly to a belief in a future state, though their conception of 
the beatification of the dead was low and gross. 

These lectures are full of instructive quotations, giving such 
an amount of information, on the various topics considered, as 
every student will desire to have, and in sudh convenient and 
accessible form. 





The Life and Works of St. Paul. By F. W. Farrar, D. D., F. R. S.f 


ENCOURAGED by the favor with which his ‘‘ Life of Christ” 
has been received, the author has followed the same plan in this 
volume, namely: to ‘‘ furnish in the form of a narrative ‘such a 
commentary’ upon the Acts of the Apostles and the thirteen epistles 
of Paul as shall bring to bear the most valuable results of modern re- 
search.” It has been his aim to aid those who desire to study that 
portion of the New Testament which is occupied with the life and 
labors of the apostle to the Gentiles, and to bring his life 
and history to bear on the due comprehension of those epistles 

* New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Walden & Stowe (Western 
Methodist Book Concern), Cincinnati. 

t New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. For sale by Robert Clarke 
& Co., Cincinnati. 
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which have left a rich legacy of wisdom and knowledge. He 
has availed himself of the fruits of the many rich contributions to 
Biblical studies offered by the ablest English scholars and com- 
mentators, and not a little of those in other tongues. It is, there- 
fore, richly laden with all that a Bible student could desire, in 
studying this portion of the Scripture, although the form in which 
it is presented—that of a narrative—precludes the designation of 
the source, and even of the distinguishing of the thought or com- 
ment of another from that of the author himself. ‘Those who 
were gratified with his ‘‘ Life of Christ” will be with this. 

He informs us that he has gone over each passage in our ver- 
sion word by word, and also studied each word of the original, 
that he might not fail to embody what he believes it was intended 
to signify. 

In many instances he proceeds upon his own translation—not 
that he gives it, but his statements embody not the exact shade of 
thought given this or that passage in our present yersion, but such 
as he thinks better represents the original. 

Of course, it will not serve in the place of a critical commen- 
tary, nor displace one of those which aid us in examining and 
studying the Scriptures, as is the general custom, passage by pass- 
age, and word by word. His narrative form helps us in taking a 
general view ; in compassing the one great aim or purpose of an 
epistle; of compafing one part with another, and so reaching the 
very heart or ‘‘ interior meaning” by the very opposite method 
of study. 

Many points bearing on the leading doctrines he passes or 
covers with a general remark, or a few comments—very general, in- 
deed. Controversialists battling over small points, or yet some 
decidedly large ones, would derive little specific aid from his 
work. It would seem from this and his ‘‘ Life of Christ” that the 
good canon does not trouble himself about differences of views 
regarding regeneration, baptism, pre-requisites to Church mem- 
bership, effectual calling, election, predestination, or means of 
sanctification. He gives us a delightful, as well as a learned, 
book—a great improvement on ‘‘The Prince of the House of 
Israel,” etc., written on the same plan. But as a commentary, 
a help on particular portions, it will not avail. 
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Judas Maccabeus and the Jewish War of Independence. By CLAUDE 

REIGNIER CONDER, R. E.* 

The author regards the subject of his book as ‘‘the central 
figure in one of the most important periods of Jewish history ”— 
‘*the father of Jewish freedom.” Although his public career cov- 
ered the brief period of eight years, and his work was left in an 
incomplete state for his brother to finish, yet his work and its 
impress stand out with more distinctness than those of any other 
leader of that age. With a vivid narration of his heroes deeds, 
Mr. Conder also sketches the gradual development of the nation 
during its independence, giving some account of their habits of 
life, their manners, and religious contests. He sees clearly and 
broadly into national life in its varied elements, and pleasantly 
and forcibly expresses his conclusions. His pen gives fresh 
interest, and in many respects a new meaning to the times and 
new views of the leading actors in them. The book will be rel- 
ished by Bible students. 





Old Landmarkism. What is It? By J. R. Graves, LL. D.f 


Whether or not concurring with the views and arguments 
presented in it, this is a little volume that will interest any reader 
who has an interest in ascertaining and maintaining the ‘‘ Scrip- 
tural model” ‘‘ for a true and apostolic Church.” 

In this we are deeply interested, although some of us may not 
manifest it in the ultra utterances of the young and worthy order 
of **Old Landmarkers.” 

The first item of interest reveals itself in the unexpected dis- 
covery of the very recent origin of this school. We had supposed 
that the entire hosts of our ‘‘Oid Landmarkers,” as they are proud 
to be styled, were venerable with the hoary frosts of the ages; but 
according to this exhibit, Dr. Graves, yet young and blooming in 
bodily and mental vigor, is the man who, in trimming the fence- 
carners of the Baptist vineyard of the South, knocked the dedris and 
moss from the ancient landmarks which indicate the points at 
which Baptists should draw the line on their fellow Christians 
of alien descent. And this discovery was made known in 1851, 
when at Bottom Grove, the Baptists of Tennessee, so far as there 

*New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 


t Memphis, Tenn.: Baptist Book House. 
Vot. II, No. -7.—31. 
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assembled, unanimously passed the five famous resolutions, which 
soon attracted the attention of the Baptists of the entire South. 
The thing was done. In 1854 Dr. Graves published a tract on 
the question ‘‘Ought Baptists to recognize Pedo-baptist preachers 
as Gospel ministers ?” and named it ‘‘ An Old Landmark Reset.” 
This name was henceforth applied by obstinate ‘‘ opposers” to 
those who accepted its views. It was not assumed by them- 
selves. But ‘‘Old Landmarkers” it was and is. And now comes 
the second item of interest. In less than thirty years this new 
school of old markers has sprung up, and with the budding and 
blooming powers of Aaron’s rod has swallowed—well, the author 
says, but one paper in all the South is now opposed to their 
doctrines, and two in the North favor them. 

And there is ‘‘not an association in all the South that would,” 
in his belief, ‘‘ recognize alien Baptism as valid or Scriptural.” 
Yet, if we understand our author, these ‘‘ strict Baptists” hold to 
the same doctrines that the regular Baptists do, and not to what 
many, judging by their ultra utterances and peculiar arguments, 
have concluded they must, of necessity, have adopted. Their 
practice in matters of Christian fellowship are very different. 

The assumptions and arguments, clearly stated in this volume, 
on which they rest their radical conclusions are not admitted by 
the great body of Baptists, and there is no probability that they 
ever will be. ‘They have been carefully discussed and set aside 
by the clearest thinkers, both North and South, as untenable on 
Scriptural grounds. 





The Life and Writings of St. John. By James M. MACDONALD, D. D., 
Princeton, N.J. Edited, with an introduction, by the Very Reverend 
J. S. Howson, D. D., Dean of Chester. * - 


For twenty-three years Dr. Macdonald was pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Princeton, N. J., and was ‘‘in close relations 
of sympathy and service with the seminary there.” Dean Howson 
characterizes him as ‘‘a spiritual pastor, a faithful student, and a 
man of superior judgment.” He died in 1876, and this book, 
reissued at this time, may be regarded as a memorial of him and 
his work. 


* New York: Charles Scribner & Sons. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. , 
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The author designed ‘‘ to present in one view all parts of St. 
John’s life in their connection with one another, with his writings, 
and with the life and work of Christ. His main purpose is to 
increase our homage to CurisT; and through St. John’s writings, 
taken in connection with their author, to throw ljght upon the 
GosPEL. All this course of study and reflection is meant to be 
subservient to a better appreciation of the person and doctrine of 
the Savior.” 

This is a full and most satisfactory discussion of the life of 
the Apostle John and his writings. In the beginning his personal 
history, with contemporaneous events, is quite vividly sketched. 
Then follow the writings of the apostle, in the order in which 
Dr. Macdonald believes them to have been written. These are 
prefaced with valuable introductory discussions; and brief com- 
ments on such passages as seem to require particular attention 
are given, The author holds very firmly the theory that the 
Apocalypse ‘‘ was the first of the books written by John, and 
one of the earliest of the New Testament.” This was followed 
by his Gospel, in the year 85 or 86 A. D., after which, near the 
close of his life, John wrote his epistles. While there is much 
force and no little plausibility in the argument by which Dr. Mac- 
donald seeks to establish this position, yet it does not seem to be 
convincing. For example, he says the ‘‘brevity of the second 
and third epistles indicates infirmities of age.” Does it neces- 
sarily ? Would not personal letters, like these, be naturally much 
shorter than those addressed to the Christian public, even though 
they were written in the prime of life? His argument for the 
early date of the Apocalypse is: 

I, Internal Evidence furnished by the Book: 1. Its peculiar 
idiom, so thoroughly Hebraistic ; 2. Seven Churches only in Asia 
at the time it was written; 3. Judaizing heretics and enemies 
active; 4. The Jews still occupying, as a distinct people, their 
own land; 5. The city of Jerusalem not yet destroyed, and the 
Temple still standing; 6. The sixth of the Roman emperors on 
the throne. 

II. No Internal Evidence favoring a Later Date. 

III. External Evidence drawn from Irenzus and Others. 

Of the worth of this latter, Dr. Macdonald says: ‘The 
external evidence seems, on the whole, to be of comparatively 
little value in deciding the true date of the Apocalypse.” And cer- 
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tainly the same may be said of the first, second, and third points 
under I. 

IV. He gives a minute analysis of the Apocalypse. In chapter 
v he sees the overthrow of the Jewish persecuting power. Chap- 
ters vi to ix, r-14—1. The first five seals are signs of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, chapter vi, 1-11. 2. The sixth seal descriptive 
of the catastrophe, verses 12-17, and chapter vii, 1-17. 3. The 
seventh seal, chapters vii to xi: a. The sounding of the seven 
angels awaited with solemn ceremonies, chapters viii, 1-16; 
6. The first four trumpets, verses 7-12; ¢. The fifth trumpet, or 
first woe, Nero, and the ravages and horrors of the Jewish 
war, verse 13, and chapter ix, 1-12; ad. The sixth trumpet, 
or second woe, continued invasion; the seige and destruction of 
Jerusalem under Titus, verses 13-21, and chapter x, 1-11, and 
chapter xi, 1-14. 

V. Overthrow of the pagan persecuting power. The seventh 
angel begins to sound, chapters xi, 15 to xiii, ro—1z. Summary 
of the little book, chapter xi, 15-19. 2. Pagan Rome perse- 
cuting the Church, chapter xii, 1-6. 3. Spiritual agents in 
the conflict, and the anticipated victory, verses 7-12. 4. The 
persecution continued, verses 13-17. 5. The imperial magis- 
tracy of Rome the agency in carrying on the persecution, chap- 
ter xiii, I-10. 

VI. The corruptions, temporal power, image worship, persecu- 
tion, etc., in the nominally Christian Church, chapters xiii to xix, 
21—1. The symbol, dominion, and name of a new persecuting 
power, chapter xiii, 11-18. 2. The gloomy picture relieved by a vis- 
ion of heavenly glory, and of the flying angel having the everlasting 
Gospel to preach, chapter xiv, 1-7. 3. Judgments on the papacy, 
verses 8-20. 4. Seven vials of the last plagues delivered to seven 
angels, chapter xv, 1-8. 5. The first six vials poured out, chap- 
ter xvi, 1-16: a@. First vial, priestcraft and degeneracy of clergy; 
4. Second and third vials, Mohammedan powers in the seventh, 
and Ottoman power in the thirteenth, centuries; ¢. The fourth 
vial, the Inquisition ; d. The fifth vial, the Reformation; ¢. The 
sixth, the future of Christianity. 6. The seventh vial, its symbols 
of destruction, verses 17-21. 7. The seventh vial continued, 
the papacy under the symbol of a woman upon a scarlet-colored 
beast, chapter xvii, 1-18. 8. Fall of Babylon for her spiritual 
whoredom, chapter xviii, 1-8. 9. Lamentations and rejoicings 
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over the fall of papacy, verses 9-24. 10. Great rejoicing in 
heaven, chapter xix, 1-10. 11. Final conflict and victory, verses 
11-21. 

VII. Millennium, last judgment, and heaven, chapters 
xx to xxii. " 

The main divisions of the Gospel are: I. Signs to the unbe- 
lieving world that Jesus was the appointed Savior. II. Evidences 
derived from his intercourse and discourses in private with his 
disciples, and especially as seen in his great sacrifice for sin. 

The analyses of the epistles are: First Epistle. Fellowship 
in its twofold aspect, union with God and with one ‘another— 
(1) Fellowship, its nature; (2) Its fruit, holiness; (3) Its law, 
truth; (4) Its life, love; (5) Its root, faith. Second Epistle. 
Letter to a mother in Israel and her children—(1) Pleasing in- 
formation ; (2) Warning against fellowship with errorists. Zhird 
Epistle. Three portraits—(1) Gains; (2) Diatrephes; (3) Demet- 
rius. ‘The book has many excellencies. 





The Theory of Thought. By Professor NoaH K. Davis, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia.* 

Tuis is a treatise on deductive logic. The author has aimed 
at very little beyond imparting his own exposition to that system 
of logic which sprung from Aristotle and held almost undivided 
sway in the world of thought until the time of Sir William Ham- 
ilton. Professor Davis’s exposition is almost every-where good, 
in many places excellent, in some the best which we have seen. 
It is, however, variable in excellence, and, in a few spots, some- 
what ambiguous. ‘The main special merits of the work are the 
following: 

1. Frequent references to the original of Aristotle. 

2. An excellerf¥' discussion of the meanings of the word 
‘“‘some.” (Pp. 84, 111, 115.) Here, as at many other points, 
the author argues against the doctrine of Hamilton, and, we 
believe, demonstrates that ‘‘some,” wherever it introduces a truly 
‘¢ particular” judgment, has the indefinite or Aristotelian sense. 
If it means a definite or a semi-definite number, the proposition 
introduced by it can, in every case, be treated as a ‘‘ universal.” 

3. A very conclusive canvass of the question whether the major 


*New York, Harper & Brothers. 8vo. pp. 316. 
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premise of the deductive syllogism is a fetitio principii. The 
opponents of the Aristotelian logic have generally maintained the 
affirmative of this question. Mill in particular has done this, and, 
no doubt, many readers of his masterly ‘‘ System of Logic” have 
been convinced by his discussion that the syllogism is of no value 
as an instrument for advancing human knowledge. The work 
before us assails Mill’s position boldly, and, we think, suc- 
cessfully. : 

4. Recognition and exposition of reasonings in what the author 
calls the ‘‘ mathematical whole.” Students of logic are aware of 
the difficulty which has hitherto attended all efforts to reduce to 
any of the historic and approved forms of the syllogism, such 
reasonings as: ‘‘ A is greater than B; B is greater than C; hence 
A is greater than C.” ‘That this is sound reasoning is perfectly 
manifest ; and its impatience of the well known formula has both 
puzzled believers in logic, and led many, with Dr. Reid, wholly 
to discard the science as vain. Our author triumphantly vindi- 
cates logic at this point, so expounding the sense of the copula 
(pp. 138, 170) in such propositions as to exhibit them in essen- 
tially the old forms without violence. 

5. The crowning excellence of Professor Davis’s work lies in 
his searching analysis of Sir William Hamilton’s famous doctrine 
of the ‘‘'‘Thorough-going Quantification of the Predicate” in the 
various forms of judgments. Professor Davis believes and shows 
that in an ultimate and simple judgment, the predicate is never 
quantified ; that, whenever we do, as we d€rtainly sometimes do, 
mentally quantify the predicate, as in saying, ‘* All common salt 
is (all) chloride of sodium,” we actually make a compound judg- 
ment-in technical language, an ‘‘exponible.” We-have been 
exceedingly interested in this part of our author’s treatise. Reluc- 
tant, at the outset, to accept his doctrine at this point, and 
strongly inclined to cling at least to Hamilton’s ‘‘ Afa” as a sim- 
ple judgment, we have been forced to yield, and to acknowledge 
the conclusiveness of the author’s arguments. We are glad, how- 
ever, to agree with this simpler doctrine, for several reasons. It 
immeasurably simplifies the logical process of inference by 
‘*opposition.” It gives its rights to reasoning ‘‘in extension,” 
one point at least where the author of the treatise before us is 
happy to agree with Hamilton. It, in a word, sets us free from 
the overwhelming mass of rubbish introduced into logical study 
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by Hamilton, and enables us to recur with assurance to the older 
and far simpler treatises, with their familiar formulas and inde- 
scribably helpful mnemonic apparatus. 

Professor Davis’s book is, however, not free from blemishes. 
If, as the preface assures us, it was.intended for pupils with no 
previous logical knowledge, technical terms should have received 
more definition. ‘‘ Exponible” (p. 103) and ‘‘ quantification ” 
(p. 104) are introduced without any explanation. This criticism 
we think deserves to be made general. The work is too abstract 
and too full of presuppesition for beginners. In one point, 
unless we misunderstand the author, he is guilty of contradicting 
himself. Where he argues against the admission of Hamilton’s 
added judgments, ‘‘ Afa,” ‘‘ Afi,” etc., we understand him to mean 
that the predicate of every strictly simple judgment is a mere 
mark ; in other words, that all simple judgments are intensive. 
But on page 156 and elsewhere he seems to hold that extensive or 
classifying judgments are quite as simple and original as any. 

We commend this book to all lovers of logic, and especially 
to all teachers of logic. Also, provided it can be accompanied by 
able oral exposition on the part of a good teacher, we recommend 
it as a text-book for mature pupils proposing an extended course 
in the study. Its examples for practice are numerous and excel- 
lent under almost every rubric. 





The Foundations, A Series of lectures on the Evidences of Christianity. 
By JoHN Munroe Gisson, D. D. * 

RECOGNIZING the broad scope of the solid arguments brought 
forward in the many other works upon the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, already before the public, the author believes there is 
occasion ‘‘for one upon the plan and method” he has adopted, 
‘and dealing, as this does, with phases of unbelief specially 
prominent at the present time.” 

He begins with the testimony borne by ‘‘the witness within,” 
and proceeds to that borne by ‘‘ the witness without,” 

The author holds that ‘‘ the knowledge of God is borne in upon 
us on every side of our many-sided nature.” Therefore he begins 
with the “ witness of the heart.” The witness the heart bears on 
the existence of God springs, in his view, from a ‘‘ deep-rooted 


* Chicago: Jansen, M’Clurg & Company. 
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sense of dependence on a Superior Being, and certain affectional 
longings and aspirations reaching out toward him.” 

Here, where we had hoped for strong, solid argument, the 
author is not able to discover his own foundations. He brings in 
only the testimony of the unregenerated heart. There are count- 
less ones who do not admit that they have any such ‘‘sense of 
dependence” or longings toward a Superior Being—and they 
ought to know. Of what avail, then, is it to bring forward such 
assertion or assumption as an argument to convince them? Some 
have this sense and these longings, and would admit his argument, 
as to themselves. But those who do not have them would, with 
reason, scout and scoff. And as this latter class is of those he 
aims to reach by a new ‘‘plan and method,” the doctor should 
have been more considerate in selecting his lines. He falls 
into the same error in his argument upon the testimony, respec- 
tively, of the soul, the conscience, and the intellect. 

He forgets the testimony of the Bible regarding the natural 
man, and sadly ignores the whole testimony of Christian experi- 
ence—the surest, the most reliable, and the only conclusive 
testimony that man can have, either from his ‘‘heart,” his 
‘* intellect,” his ‘‘ conscience,” or what our author defines as the 
** soul.” 

We may assent to the testimony of nature and revelation as to the 
existence of a Supreme Being, but no man knows God—is certified 
of his existence—except he reveals himself to our spiritual nature 
by and through the Holy Spirit. The testimony of experience is 
what, and only what, God calls upon us to bear to those who 
know him not. 

In the second part—on ‘‘the witness without ”’—our author is 
stronger, and more satisfactory. His work is good, even excel- 
lent, in many respects, and will have weight and influence on 
the subjects treated of. 





The Foreign Missions of the Southern Baptist Convention. By H. A. 
TUPPER.* 

Dr. Tupper has discharged the varied duties of the corres- 

ponding secretaryship of the Board of Foreign Mission of South- 

ern Baptist Convention since February, 1872, and with wisdom 


* Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Richmond, Va.: 
Foreign Mission Board ef the Southern Baptist Convention. 
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and unflagging energy. This large and tasteful volume of over 
five hundred pages comprises the series of able and apt articles 
which he published previously in various denominational papers 
over the signature **T.” They attracted attention and were 
highly commended for the much valuable missionary intelligence 
they contained and the tact and skill displayed in setting it before 
the people. 

A fresh and wider interest was awakened among the churches 
in foreign mission work. The Board of the Convention officially 
declared it to be ‘‘their conviction that they should be put in a 
more convenient and durable form.” To these the author and 
compiler has added much valuable matter. bearing on subjects 
vitally connected with Baptist missionary work. 

A complete and interesting historical sketch of each mission 
of the convention is given, with extended biographical notices of 
the earlier labors. The various fields, with number and character 
of the people—nature of the climate, commercial influence, moral 
and social grade, etc.—are fully described. Letters and reports 
from and to the missionaries make known what has been accom- 
plished, the means and ‘methods adopted, and the present pros- 
pects. It.is a book that will do much to deepen and vivify the 
missionary spirit, and should have general circulation. Its con- 
tents will increase in interest and value as time passes. 





Odd or Even? By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY.* 

THE author justly deserves the high praise bestowed upon her 
writings by many of the keenest and most impartial critics, such 
as E. P. Whipple and literary editors of leading papers. Like 
all successful artists, whether with pen, or easel, or chisel, she 
knows how to combine opposites, or portray the graces of life 
that come from conflicting elements, and fostered, as in plant or 
flower, by the struggle of heat and cold, rain and sunshine. She 
knows the girl heart and mind, the shallows as well as the deeps, 
the subtle play of thought and the strong, yet uncertain currents 
of feeling, the ever varying phantasms playing over and played 
upon by imagination, and how all this earliest thought and feel- 
ing and hope do homage to Christian faith, or readily crystallize 


*Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Company. For sale by Robert Clarke 
& Co., Cincinnati. 
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into it. Earth, in the storm, and heaven, in the glow of the 
sunshine, combine to produce the glories of the rainbow. She 
holds her pen for the coming bow. Mrs, Whitney not only under- 
stands the girl, but also that of the mature heart of both woman 
and man, as they manifest themselves in home fe, and also knows 
how to portray them so as to interest and instruct and ennoble 
her readers. Her books do honor to domestic life. The volume 
before us has a broad ‘‘ mission” among such of our ‘‘ Ameri- 
cans” as are too selfish and trifilng to be capable of adding to or 
yet appreciating the deep, quiet happiness of a pure, sweet home. 
It should pit such to shame. We gladly honor the pen which 
adds works of so much attraction to young readers, and of such 
literary excellence to American literature. 





A Day With a Demon. By JuLiA M’NAIR WRIGHT.* ~ 

THE aim of the book is to show those who regard the ‘‘ occa- 
sional glass” with complacency, that they do not take pains to 
fully acquaint themselves with the havoc wrought among different 
classes by intemperance, and that, once brought to see the facts, 


they will be compelled to accept and advocate ‘total absti- 
nence.” The plot and method are drawn with skill and natural- 
ness, and the story gracefully wrought out. The style-is easy 
and pleasing; not wanting in literary excellence. Both for the 
wholesome sentiment and cultured style, we commend this and 
other of the society’s publications, to parents and others inter- 
ested in bringing the most profitable reading to our young people. 





The Holy Supper: In History and Scripture. By ALVAH Hovey, D. D., 
LL. D.f 
A MORE satisfactory statement of the views held by represent- 
atives of different schools of theologians, and of the obvious 
import of the passages of Scripture bearing in any way upon this 
ordinance has not been given. Its arguments and appeals are 
fortified on every side by the Word of God, It should be in 
the hands of all Christians. Of all that has been written upon 
the various disputed questions pertaining to the Lord’s-supper, 
not a book or pamphlet now before the public that wall ultimately 
out-rank or displace it in the estimation of impartial judges. 
*New York: National Temperance Society and Publication House. 
TPhiladelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
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ARTICLE I. 


THE RELIGIOUS “LIGHT OF ASIA.” 


‘‘SANGHA ;” OR, THE BUDDHIST PRIESTHOOD. 


BY REV. F. H. EVELETH. 


TueE religion of Buddha, with an antiquity of nearly 
twenty-five centuries, and a following of more than four 
hundred millions, has, until the last fifty years, been prac- 
tically sealed to the western world. A few savants, by 
years of patient toil, have partially mastered the Sanskrit 
and Pali languages, and revealed to us much of the contents 
of the ancient Pitakas.* 

It is safe to affirm that no other heathen religion is 
_ receiving such attention and praise as are bestowed alike by 
philosophers, theologians, and poets of Christian lands upon 
that of Gautama Buddha. It has occurred to the writer, 
therefore, that an article exhibiting the practical working of 
this system, in some of its departments, might be of interest 
to many readers of the Baptist Review. 

The element chosen, and which is perhaps as vital as 
any other, and at the same time as full of interest to the 
reader, is the Buddhist priesthood. 


THE THREE GEms. 


The three gems or objects of worship among Buddhists, 
are Buddha, the Law, and the Priesthood. It is interesting 


* Buddhist Sacred Books. 
VoL. II, No. 8.—3z2. 
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to note that while, in the system of Buddha, there have been 
two grand developments known as the great vehicle and 
the little vehicle; and while there are many schools in each 
of these divisions holding doctrines essentially different from 
each other; and while, again, the Buddhist faith has ab- 
sorbed, either in part or entire, strange systems in both the 
north and the south, the sacred fvinity of all Buddhists has 
ever remained the same. On the day when Gautama, by 
means of the accumulated merit of millions of existences, 
withstood the assaults of Mara (tempter) and his hosts, and 
conquering, attained to a state of divine enlightenment 
which invested him ever after with the title of Buddha, the 
sacred symbols inhered in himself alone—he was at once 
Buddha, Dharmma, Sangha. 

The Law, or second gem, remained an invisible element 
until about four hundred and fifty years after Gautama’s mzr- 
vana, when it was committed to writing, upon palm leaves, 
in the language of Magadha (Pali). on the island of Ceylon 
Sixty days after attaining to the Buddhaship Gautama began 
to say dana, and his first sermon resulted in the conver- 
sion of the aged ascetic, Kondamaya. This was soon fol- 
lowed by the conversion of fifty-four princes, a thousand 
fire-worshipers, and the king of Ragagaha, who became 
disciples and priests of Buddha. The priesthood now de- 
veloped with marvelous rapidity, as all who embraced the 
faith entered the order. 

The ascetics, or priests, constitute the third symbol of 
the trinity, and receive the worship due to their sacred 
office. 

RULES OF THE ORDER. 

As there are three sacred objects of worship among 
Buddhists, so there are also three grand divisions in their 
canon; namely, Sutra,* Venaya, Abhidamma. The second 
division contains the rules of discipline which govern the 
priesthood. The minuteness of detail with which these rules 
are set forth will be readily perceived when we consider the 


* Sutra discourses; Venaya, or discipline ; Abhidamma, or metaphysics. 
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fact that the Venaya and its commentaries, which are 
regarded as inspired, are said to contain sixty-nine thou- 
sand stanzas. 

For our present purpose, however, it will suffice to quote 
the decalogue, or ten precepts, which mendicants are sup- 
posed to observe. They are commanded not to destroy 
life; not to steal; not to speak falsely; not to drink intoxi- 
cating liquors; not to commit adultery; not to use flowers 
or perfumes; not to occupy high couches; to abstain from 
dancing, music, singing, and stage plays; and to abstain 
from the use of gold and silver. — 


ADMISSION TO THE ORDER. 


Soldiers, slaves, diseased persons, and youths who are 
unable to obtain the assent of their parents are not to be 
received into the order. The novitiate must be at least 
eight years of age; and the age of sixteen years in some 
countries and twenty years in others must be attained in 
order to receive full ordination. 

Education, good moral character, and other character- 
istics, which would seem to us important, are not included 
in the essential qualifications for entering the Buddhist 
priesthood. The culprit, to-day emerging from the prison 
doors, with head already shaven, may don the priestly 
robes and appear in the streets to-morrow as an object of 
worship. 

Mr. Vincent, quoting from Father Sangermano, gives us 
the following account of the manner in which convicts were 
made mendicants: ‘‘The priests in Burmah had, until 
recently, so much authority that they even withdrew crimi- 
nals from the hands of justice. When a criminal was led 
to execution they issued from the convents with heavy 
sticks concealed under their habits, furiously attacked the 
ministers of justice, and led away the culprit to their tem- 
ple, shaved his head, put on the yellow robe, absolved 
him from his crime, and rendered his person inviolable.”’ 
Practically, any one who desires may enter the order. 
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Neither caste nor position constitutes a barrier. The Brah- 
man and the Sudra, the prince and the peasant, are alike 
eligible to the priestly office. If the door of entrance 
stands open to welcome all who wish to enter, not less does 
the gate of exit invite to depart. Whenever the vows be- 
come onerous, without apology or excuse the mendicant 
may throw them off and enter the world again without 
incurring the reproach of his fellows. 


RAIMENT. 


The priestly garb consists of three plain pieces of cloth, 
the two smaller of which are secured by means of a belt 
around the waist, and the third so arranged as to cover the 
former two and pass over the left shoulder, the right shoul- 
der being always bare. These garments are to be made of 
cloths gathered from cemeteries, rags from the streets, and 
of other filthy and worthless materials. They are not to be 
laid aside by day or by night. According to the Lalita 
Vistara* Gautama ‘‘ obtained his yellow dress by exchang- 
ing clothes with a hunter, who was really an angel that had 
taken mortal form for the purpose.” 

As to the origin of the sacred color different opinions 
have been expressed. Some hold that the garments were 
dyed yellow to deprive them of commercial value, that thus 
they might escape the cupidity of thieves. But while the 
genius of Buddhism would deprive its votaries of every 
thing agreeable to the senses, it is certain that by the early 
Buddhists yellow was regarded as an attractive hue. In the 
Parables of Buddha-gosha we read of a very beautiful girl 
‘‘whose body had the beautiful color of gold.” Buddhist 
writers, when enumerating the wonderful characteristics of 
Gautama, say that his skin had the color of pure gold. 
The robe of the priest is often termed ‘‘the skin of Gau- 
tama.’’ So much sacredness is attached to this color that, 
in most Buddhist countries,+ a priest would lose all his 


*Sanskrit Life of Gautama. 
tIn Thibet the Grand Llama wears the yellow, while the other supe- 
tior priests are clothed in red. 
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sanctity the moment he should cease to wear it. Malcolm 
says: ‘‘It is not uncommon to see one of this people pay 
his devotions, in due form, to the old garment of a priest 
hung on a bush to dry.” 

Mendicants are not permitted to wear either sandals or 
a turban, or to carry an umbrella. A broad palm leaf fan 
to protect the person from rain and heat, and to shield the 
eye from a chance gaze at the fair sex, is substituted for 
the latter. A complete tonsure is required. 


HABITATIONS. 


There is an ordinance ‘‘ forbidding the priest to reside in 
viharas (monasteries) that are near villages and towns, and 
requiring them to retire to the forest.” Another ordinance 
‘requires them to live at the root of a tree, and never suf- 
fering them to enter a house covered with straw or pro- 
tected by aroof.” 

The Buddhist monks seem, at first, to have chosen a 
life of solitude; some in caves, and others among the forest 
trees. But erelong they began to congregate in gardens, 
and subsequently wéharas were provided for them. During 
the rainy seasons they have local habitations; but when the 
dry season returns they travel about the country visiting 
other monasteries, seeking a new parish, or making pilgrim- 
ages to worship celebrated images, sacred relics, topes, 
pagodas, etc. 

POSSESSIONS. 

The priest of Buddha is allowed to possess the eight 
utensils of the priesthood; namely, three robes (one suit), 
a girdle, an alms-bowl, a razor, a needle, and a water-strainer. 
The latter utensil is employed in order to avoid the possi- 
bility of taking life by inadvertently swallowing insects. 
Besides the eight articles enumerated above, the mendicant 
can rightfully own nothing. Celibacy is strictly enjoined, 
and if there have been matrimonial alliances they are dis- 
solved on entering the order. 


, 
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Foop. 


The mendicant is to obtain his food by presenting him- 
self daily with his alms-bowl before the houses of the laity. 
He is not allowed to ask for any thing, and is not to 
complain when nothing is given; neither is he to express 
dissatisfaction with the quality of the food in his ¢hadazk. 
He partakes of food as a necessity and not for the sake of 
gratifying the cravings of his body. The quaint words of 
Herbert, quoted by Rhys Davids in a similar connection, 
too aptly express the Buddhist desire to be forgotten. 
‘‘Take thy meat and think it dust, then eat a bit, and say, 
with all, Earth to earth I commit.” 

While Buddhists are so averse to taking the life of 
animals, they are not so much opposed to partaking of flesh 
when it has been prepared for eating. Ina legend entitled, 
‘‘Destruction of Dewadatta,”” Gautama is represented as 
saying: ‘‘ Those who take life are in fault, but not the per- 
sons who eat the flesh.” 

In Burmah the priests take their meals at early dawn, 
and again at about eleven A. M. After the sun has passed 
the meridian they are not to partake of solid food except 
when sick or traveling. 

EMPLOYMENT. 


The chief employment of the pious Bhikshu (mendicant) 
was study and meditation, but chiefly the latter, as there 
were no sacred writings for more than four centuries after 
the death of Gautama. They, doubtless, were accustomed 
to say dana often in the early days of the faith; though at 
the present time little preaching is done by the priests of 
Buddha. 

In the Dhammapada, or ‘‘ Paths of Virtue,” we read, 
that ‘‘the disciples of Gautama are always awake, and their 
thoughts, day and night, are set on Buddha, the Law, 
and the Church.” ‘‘They always delight in meditation.” 
‘*Without knowledge there is no meditation ; without medi- 
tation there is no knowledge. He who has knowledggand 
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meditation is near unto Mirvana.’’ By means of dhyana (ab- 
stract meditation) the highest heavens are reached, and 
finally zrvana is attained. 


SUMMARY. 


The leading characteristics of a true mendicant are 
briefly summed up in the following paragraph from the 
Dhammapada: ‘‘The man who wears dirty raiments, who 
is emaciated and covered with veins, who lives alone in the 
forests and meditates—him I call indeed a Brahmana.” * 


THE IDEAL AND THE REAL. 


We are now prepared to draw a picture of the ideal 
priest, and to contrast him with the average priest of the 
present day. Ina cave, or at the root of a tree, far from 
the haunts of men, lives a faithful Bhikshu. He is seated 
upon the ground, his head is shorn, his feet are bare, and 
his garments are filthy rags. Long before the morning 
light he may be heard chanting many a passage from the 
Tripitaka.t At early dawn, with alms-bowl swung under 
his left arm, he wends his lonely way to the homes of men. 
With his eyes fixed upon the ground a yoke’s length in ad- 
vance, carefully screening his face at the approach of the 
fair, he halts before the hovels of the poor to receive the 
‘‘leavings of laymen’s meals.’’ Having thus secured a suf- 
ficient quantity of the staff of life he returns again to his 
haunt in the wilderness. There he spends long hours in 
rapt meditation, contemplating the impermanence, misery, 
and unreality of existence. Thus in poverty and wretched- 
ness, in solitude and weariness, and in fastings oft, he passes 
the lonely years until death closes his present accounts, 
when his stock of merit entitles him to a long life in one of 
the Brahmalokas{ of Mount Meru. 

But the liberal spirit of these latter days has contented 


* A term used to indicate a holy man. 
+ Buddhist sacred books; lit., three baskets. 
The superior celestial worlds. 
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itself with seizing upon and greatly magnifying the excep- 
tions to the austere law of Buddha, and the cheerless her- 
mit’s life of yore has given way to a life of ease, and often 
of luxury. We should probably fail in our endeavors were 
we to search for Buddhism at the present day in a purer state 
than it still maintains in the Burman empire. ‘‘ Here Budd- 
hism exists,” says P. Hodern, ‘‘with its ceremonials un- 
changed, its rules of asceticism unaltered, and the very garb 
of its members the same as two thousand years ago.”” Here 
it has not been marred by the caste of Ceylon, the Shintoism 
of Japan, or the Sivaism and Shamanism of Thibet. 

In this land of original Buddhism let us seek a represen- 
tative of the Buddhist priesthood. Let us visit a respectable 
village of Burmah proper. The first object which meets 
our eyes is a lofty staff, rising above the cottages and shade 
trees, and glittering in the morning sun like burnished steel. 
As you approach it you observe near the apex a’ weird 
figure, carved in wood, representing the fabulous bird 
known as the senza, which warns us that we are near the 
sacred precincts of the Pongyees (priests). At the gateway 
your followers remove their sandals, and you enter a grove 
of peepuls, tamarinds, and palms, and halt before the 
broad brick staircase of an imposing teak building. It is 
elevated upon posts eight or ten feet in height, and has 
strange roofs ascending in stages and ornamented with heavy 
wood carvings. It is the home of the mendicants. Fierce 
pariah dogs surround you, snarling and snapping their teeth 
furiously at you. Enormous magas* guardians of the &y- 
oung, glare upoh you through their huge glass eyes, while 
the chorus of youthful voices within, repeating the morning 
lessons, increases to a deafening roar. A barefoot messenger 
ascends the staircase, crosses the verandah, and, crouching 
low, glides into the inner room, and falls upon his knees 
before a yellow-robed saint. He places his palms together 
in a reverential manner, and having shekoed to the superior, 
inquires if the ‘‘great foreigner” may ascend the kyoung 

* Fabulous serpents. 
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without removing his shoes. Permission granted, you enter 
and seat yourself upon a bamboo mat. A sharp rap upon 
the floor silences the terrible din of discordant voices in- 
stanter. Before you, reclining upon a piece of fine English 
carpeting, and supported by a large wedge-shaped pillow, 
with a covering of many colors, clothed in robes of finest 
cotton or satin, is a pompous, bigoted member of the order. 
Behind him, under a fancifully decorated canopy of tissue 
paper, are gathered a little army of Gautamas in wood, mar- 
ble, and bronze. Some are enclosed in beautiful little 
gilded shrines, while a few are shut up within rude Burman 
lanterns. An elaborately carved and gilded teak chest, 
containing the sacred manuscripts, stands near; while the 
ubiquitous spider, who ‘‘taketh hold with her hands, and is 
in kings’ palaces,” has wrought a gauzy net work over all. 
You observe that the garments of the priest, though of the 
finest fabric, are many-pieced. This singular custom was 
sanctioned by the great Indian sage, in order to render them 
unattractive to thieves. A novice advances and, crouching 
before the Pongyee, holds out to him the inevitable coon- 
box. Thereupon the reticent man in yellow extracts a leaf 
of the piper-betel, smears it with quicklime, adds a piece 
of the araca, betel-nut, a fragment of tobacco, and folding the 
leaf over all, begins at once to ruminate, preparatory to open- 
ing a conversation with the stranger. He scowls and looks 
about the room, assuming’ an appearance of great impor- 
tance, until his mouth fills and he sends a huge red stream into 
the silver spittoon near by. His tongue is now loosed, and 
he inquires, in a careless manner, where you came from, 
what your business is, etc. He needs but the slightest hint, 
and he at once proceeds to enlighten you about his won- 
derful religion by breaking forth in the Pali language, and 
in a sing-song tone pouring into your ears paragraph after 
paragraph with astonishing rapidity, hoping thereby to im- 
press you with his remarkable attainments. But your posi- 
‘tion is an uncomfortable one, and you try to better yourself 
by gifting upon the edge of a plank which rises between 
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you and your host. This movement places you an inch or 
two higher than the superior. A smothered titter from the 
kyoungthas (novices) is followed by a mild reprimand from 
a junior, who informs you that you have committed the 
grave impropriety of seating yourself above the pya (god). 
In this matter they are very particular. Captain Bacon, 
of the Irrawady flotilla, informed us that the first Pongyees 
who took passage with him were so indignant at seeing the 
saloon passengers sitting above them, that they at once 
clambered up and seated themselves over the paddle-wheels. 

This pompous saint is a person of leisure. The novices 
do the begging, sweep the monastery and grounds, filter 
the water, and bear the offerings received in return for 
preaching(?). They carry a huge umbrella to shield him 
from the sun, row him about in their boats, and when mak- 
ing pilgrimages to the great yakine pya at Amarapura, or to 
the celebrated Sway-da-gone at Rangoon, they bear his bed- 
ding, food, and such other articles as he desires shall accom- 
pany him. He eats the best rice and fruits, and occupies 
the costliest building that the village affords. He is free to 
employ his time as he chooses, and it is chiefly occupied in 
eating, sleeping, and gossiping with travelers and visitors. 

True, he teaches a few boys to read and write, copies a 
‘few stanzas from the Bedagat upon palm leaves, now and 
then ; and, when invited, goes forth to some place selected 
for the occasion, and reads to the assembled multitude a 
few legends or moral precepts of Guatama. These, how- 
ever, are usually written in the Pali, and the mass go away 
with as little wisdom as they came. Offerings of fruits and 
various articles useful in the monastery are always forthcom- 
ing as payment for the service. 

Circumstances once compelled the writer to make his 
quarters, for the space of six days, in a zaya adjoining the 
monastery. Two priests occupied the young, but there 
was not a line chanted or a letter taught, nor was there 
a single visible or audible indication of worship performed. 
They ate, they slept, they gossiped with travelers, on 
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two consecutive nights entertained the villagers in the 
kyoung with music discoursed in a most unorthodox manner 
by a traveling troupe, consisting of a blind fiddler and his 
sweet-voiced spouse. 

But we come now to one of many who enter the order 
with a definite purpose in view. He asks for every thing 
he sees, and is not discouraged if unsuccessful for the hun- 
dredth time. He gathers from every available source to 
enrich the monastery. At length, however, the valuable 
gods and most desirable manuscripts begin to disappear 
from the kyoung, and, by ‘‘ ways that are dark and tricks 
that are vain,” he comes into possession of hard cash enough 
to bid adieu to his monastic home; and straightway doffing 
the skin of Gautama he becomes a man again. 

Just before leaving the city of Toungoo one of the lead- 
ing priests in the town came with an attendant bearing 
rupees, a marble god, and other articles from the monastery, 
desiring to barter them fora revolver. Another energetic 
member of the brotherhood set up a branch mint in his 
monastery. The British Government fully appreciated his 
efforts, and straightway rewarded him and his accomplice 
with steady employment, for a term of years, in the spa- 
cious prison.at Maulmain. 

These Pongyees often betray an ungovernable temper, 
and occasionally resort to deeds of extreme cruelty. A 
novice in a monastery, near Rangoon, by chance pressed 
a pet paroquet so that it died. The priest was so en- 
raged that he ordered the other boys to trample upon 
the little offender; they obeyed, and death ensued in 
consequence. 

While on a mission tour in upper Burmah, on the 21st 
of January, 1879, our little company reached the village of 
Kone-doung. Here was a fine young which, to our sur- 
prise, we found .vacated. On inquiring the cause, we 
were told that three days previous to our arrival its two 
occupants had settled the question of their respective impor- 
tance with clubs. The junior had killed the senior out- 
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right and departed. At another village was an aged priest, 
with head and neck terribly lacerated, lying at the point of 
death. This also was the work of a brother of the holy 
order. Other examples of a similar nature come trooping 
into our mind, but enough have already been adduced for 
our present purpose. 


NUMERICAL STRENGTH. 


The priesthood appears to have attained its greatest 
numerical strength among the Buddhists of the north, 
though the profession is by no means neglected in the south. 
The lamas, of Mongolia, constitute about one-eighth of 
the population, which gives a priesthood of two hundred 
and fifty thousand members. Says Mr. Ferris: ‘‘In Thibet, 
the great metropolis of Lamaism, is Lassa, in which city and 
neighborhood are thirty great Lamasaries.”” The four prin- 
cipal establishments contain an aggregate of forty-eight 
thousand lamas. This indicates an immense priesthood in 
the country. If we suppose the proportion existing be- 
tween priests and laymen to be the same as in Mongolia, 
we shall have a total of seven hundred and fifty thousand 
lamas in Thibet alone. (China has a round million of donzes.\ 
Burmah is ,said to contain about two hundred thousand 
Pongyees A The order is well represented in Siam, her capital - 
alone béasting of ten thousand priests of Buddha.\ |The 
island of Ceylon again adds her quota of twenty-five hun- 
dred more, and still there are many Buddhist countries of 
which nothing has been rar 

In the south the priesthood is evidently diminishing. 
The celebrated Chinese pilgrim, Fa-Hian, visited Ceylon in 
the fourth century, and in his writings says: ‘‘The men 
of this country say that there are in the country, altogether, 
fifty or sixty thousand priests.”” But to-day there are not 
one-twentieth of that number on the island. Mr. Hepburn 
says of Japan, ‘‘The number of its priests and nuns has 
greatly decreased.”” In Burmah the Pongyees appear to be 
diminishing. Old Ava was said to contain twenty thousand 
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priests (1836), while only eleven thousand were claimed for 
Mandalay, her present capital, in 1879. King Theebaw has 
recently repealed the law of his father compelling the people 
to provide, in cash or kind, a fixed salary to the Pongyees ; 
and, in consequence, scores of the orange-robed citizens 
have disappeared from the royal city, and some of the 
smaller monasteries in the country have been abandoned for 
want of an adequate support. In British Burmah still 
stronger influences are at work, rendering the order unpop- 
ular and priests undesirable. 

The writer once visited twenty Burman villages near the 
Pegu yoma mountains, finding but a single Pongyee and a 
people openly declaring their aversion to sustaining more 
of these useless personages. 


PRIESTESSES. 


The idea of admitting Bhikshunis (nuns) to the order 
was first proposed to Gautama in the fifth year of his minis- 
try, by Ananda. The saint very reluctantly gave his con- 
sent, and subsequently instituted laws for their government. 
Prajapati, the foster-mother of Gautama, was the first to 
take the vows. Priestesses are required to shave the head 
and clothe themselves in white apparel. The rules estab- 
lished for the nuns are substantially the same as those 
which govern the priests. Priestesses, however, do not 
always live in nunneries, but frequently reside with their 
relatives and frends. They are a body of most persistent 
beggars; they go through the streets from house to house, 
begging for rice and other articles of food. In the temple 
of the collosal Aracan image, in Amarapura, we saw them 
seated among the lepers, the halt and the blind, beseeching 
every passer-by for alms. The society is chiefly com- 
posed of the aged, but young women may occasionally be 
seen with shaven heads, and white robes begging their 
daily food. 

In Burmah nuns are quite numerous in and around the 
* capital, but in other parts of the country their numbers ap- 
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pear to be small. Spence Hardy informs us that there are 
‘no nuns in Ceylon, few in Burmah, and fewer in Siam.” 
There are Buddhist nuns in China and Japan. In the former 
country they are described as ‘‘ coarse and unprepossessing 
in appearance,’’ and in the latter country their numbers are 
_ said to be diminishing. Though the privilege of entering 
the order has been extended to the women from the earliest 
days of Buddhism, yet comparatively few have availed them- 
selves of its benefits. 
EMBALMING. 


When an aged priest returns to the celestial regions the 
body is immediately embalmed. In Burmah several meth- 
ods of embalming appear to be in vogue; but in each 
method honey is the principal antiseptic employed. In 
Dr. Anderson’s book, entitled ‘‘From Mandalay to Mo- 
mien,” he informs us that at the fall of Talifu, the sultan 
poisoned himself, and the imperialists cut off his head, pre- 
served it in honey, and sent it to Pekin. I have frequently 
heard the natives say that when a Pongyee ‘‘ returns” (dies) 
the people prepare a coffin by hollowing out a log. They 
then place the body within, fill the casket with honey, 
and seal it up until the time of cremation arrives. Pre- 
vious to burning, the honey is drawn off and frequently 
disposed of. 

Malcolm furnishes us with a more elaborate method of 
preserving the body of the Pongyees. He says: ‘‘The body 
being embalmed, and its juices pressed out, is filled with 
honey and swathed in many folds of varnished cloth. : The 
whole is coated with beeswax, that which covers the face 
and feet being so wrought as to resemble the deceased. 
These parts are then gilded.” 


CREMATION. 


A large building, called nighan kyoung,* is often erected 
for the reception of the Pongyees’ remains. A ‘‘platform 
highly ornamented with fringes, colored paper, pictures,” 


* Annihilation monastery. 
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etc., receives the casket—and here the body lies in state 
until all arrangements for the cremation ceremonies have 
been completed. 

Several months are usually consumed in preparing for 
this rare occasion. But to give a detailed account of 
the elaborate ceremonies attending the burning of a Pon- 
gyee—the guadily decorated car; the gaily dressed multi- 
tudes; the dancing, festivities, and buffoonery; the pyro- 
technic displays and the final explosion, would occupy more 
space than is desirable in this article. 


Is THE SANGHA A BLESSING TO THE WoRLD? 


C. D. B. Mills, who so greatly admires the Buddhist 
system, that he even extols the sage of Kapilavastu above 
Jesus of Nazareth, discovers this fatal flaw in it. ‘‘No 
man,” he says, ‘‘may rightfully forget, while in the body, 
that he has a body, and that he primarily should serve his 
own. It is to be suspected that Buddhism made its grave, 
its fatal short coming, here. This blemish seems to mar all 
the great saintships thus far in history. The monk with 
staff and alms bowl, asking for bread, is not quite honor- 
able or manly in the midst of working mankind.” 

Buddhists regard the priesthood as their great ‘‘ field for 
sowing meritorious deeds;” but to a mind imbued with the 
principles of the pure religion of the Redeemer, the myriad 
homes of ignorance and poverty, of vice and iniquity, of 
heathen darkness and cruel superstitions, furnish a field for 
philanthropic efforts of incomparably greater promise than 
do the millions of idle, and often iniquitous, mendicants, 
who have been justly denounced by a heathen ruler ‘‘as 
drones of society, creatures like moths and mischievous in- 
sects, that thrive on the industries of others, whilst they do 
no work themselves.” 

If we admit as true the oft-repeated phrase, ‘‘like 
priest, like people,’ it will not be difficult to see that 
Buddhism, with all its excellent precepts, has signally 
failed to secure the obedience of its votaries or to pro- 
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vide a remedy for sin. The law-giver dead, the law- 
expounders drones and beggars, the need of a loving 
Savior presses itself home with power on many a thoughtful 
heart ; and as weary feet tread the dark valley of death the 
benighted soul cries out in its despair: 


‘*Is there no light? There’s none! no help I see, 
None comes in answer to my bitter cry, 
A-mi-da Buddha save! alas for me! 
Alas! in darkness I am left to die.” 
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ARTICLE II. 


DESTRUCTION OF AMERICAN FORESTS AND THE 
CONSEQUENCES. 


BY DAVID D. THOMPSON, 


One of the important economical questions the Amer- 
ican people will be compelled to deal with in the near 
future is the destruction of our forests. This has been un- 
ceasing from the earliest settlement of the country, but 
within the last forty or fifty years it has been alarmingly 
rapid. In some localities it has been beneficial, draining 
marshy grounds, and rendering healthy and attractive places 
fraught with deadly malaria. But man’s greed for gain has 
carried the destruction of the forests beyond the limits 
wherein it was for the common weal. 

Opinions vary as to the resources of our forests, but all 
who are well informed upon the subject hold that, at the 
present rate of destruction, they can not last many years. 
A lumber merchant, of half a century’s experience and ob- 
servation, recently stated that only four of the twenty-six 
States east of the Rocky Mountains can furnish supplies be- 
yond what is needed for themselves. These States are 
Maine, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

It was comparatively a short time ago that Maine boasted 
of very extensive and valuable forests, but she is now nearly 
stripped of her valuable timber, and what remains is fast 
disappearing. She is so far denuded of spruce that the 
lumbermen are forced to hunt for supplies at nearly all 
the head waters and tributaries of the several rivers.in the 
State. The mills are being stocked with logs cut from sap- 
plings of only a few inches in diameter. This reckless 
destruction is being carried on, not to supply the necessities 
of the home market, but to ship into other States and 


abroad. Before many years, unless there be a change, the 
Vot. II, No. 8—33 
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State will not have sufficient building timber, of either spruce 
or pine, to supply her own needs. 

Notwithstanding their present and future requirements, 
nearly every State in the Union exports timber. Ohio was 
once supposed to possess an unfailing supply of black wal- 
nut, but it has been shipped into other States and to foreign 
countries in such vast quantities that there is now scarcely 
a first-class tree of this kind to be found in her bounds. 
Much of it has been shipped to Austria. Since 1850 Ohio 
has suffered the destruction of a vast proportion of her forest 
area. Between the years 1853 and 1870:there were cleared 
over four millions two hundred thousand acres—equal to 
one-sixth of the entire area of the State, and equivalent to 
the removal of the timber from an entire county each year. 
In his last message to the Ohio Legislature Governor Bishop 
stated that during the years between 1870 and 1878 over four 
millions five hundred thousand acres of timbered land had 
been cleared, which was nearly one-half the entire acreage 
of 1870. To restore the forests of the State to the condi- 
tion of fifty years ago would require not less than two 
hundred years. 

The northern sections of Michigan and Wisconsin are 
regarded as the only localities east of the Rocky Mountains 
which possess supplies of white pine in excess of their own 
needs. Consequently, there has been a great demand upon 
them, so very great that it is believed they will not be able 
to respond to it longer than six or seven years. The tim- 
ber lands near the leading streams have all been cleared, 
and the lumbermen are now operating at the headwaters of 
the tributaries, where they are often compelled to bank 
many of their logs in dry gullies and wait for the Winter 
snows and Spring rains to bring freshets sufficient to carry 
them to the main streams. These sometimes fail, and to 
provide for such contingencies a number of railways have 
been built. They are now running through nearly every 
valuable patch of timber otherwise inaccessible to the log- 
gers on the lower peninsula of Michigan. Some mill-owners, 
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having exhausted their timber supplies within hauling and 
floating distance, have been compelled to build railways to 
enable them to get at what was once the outskirts of their 
supposed inexhaustible resources. 

The bulk of our white pine supply is found in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Maine, and comparatively so small is it, 
that on an ordinary-sized wall map of the United States, if 
the whole of it were brought together in a square, it could 
be entirely covered by the palm of the hand. Yet the 
slaughter ‘continues, as though our national existence de- 
pended upon the immediate destruction of our forests. Not 
satisfied simply to supply our own needs, it is reported that 
some of the lumbermen of the United States have deter- 
mined to drive out the Canada trade from the English mar- 
kets—a proceeding that will greatly assist in hastening the 
timber famine, that now seems almost unavoidable. 

The best conception of the amount of timber cut annually 
in the United States may, perhaps, be obtained from the esti- 
mate of a well-informed lumberman, who says that if we 
were without forests, and the present demand for lumber in 
this country should continue, there are not enough ships in 
the world to bring us from abroad what we require. 

We can not hope to secure from Canada what we 
will need when our own supply is exhausted. A _ gentle- 
man who has traveled over the territory says there is not, 
from the province of Manitoba to the gulf of St. Law- 
rence, enough spruce, pine, hemlock, ash, oak, elm, and 
other commercial woods to supply the whole consumption 
of the United States for three years. All the accessible 
pine localities have been run over for such pine and other 
board wood ‘timber as it would pay to ship, to such an ex. 
tent that many Canadian lumberers have sought those 
descriptions of wood (to supply the English markets) in our 
northwestern territories, where they are said to be cutting 
down, on the average, three good trees to get one stick of 
timber, leaving the others, because of some trifling defect, 
to rot in the woods. 
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The territory west of longitude 18° west from Wash- 
ington, which passes through western Minnesota, Iowa, 
Kansas, Indian Territory, and eastern Texas, is compar- 
atively a treeless region. Only about one-twentieth part 
of California is timbered, and notwithstanding vigorous 
efforts are being made to secure its preservation and the 
planting of young trees, this scant area of original forests is 
being rapidly destroyed. California should offer every in- 
ducement to increase her supply of hard wood timber. 
For several years past her manufacturers of carriages and 
agricultural implements have been obliged to obtain their 
supplies from the Eastern States. The president of the 
State Board of Agriculture, Mr. Reed, in 1868, said that 
the amount paid for agricultural implements and tools in 
that State, above their cost in the East, was operating as a 
serious drawback upon the thrift and profit of the farmers, 
and was having an oppressive effect upon every industry. 
The cost of lumber for building and fencing, in most of the 
agricultural districts, was so great that California farmers 
were among the poorest agricultural people to be found in 
any State of equal date of settlement. Their crops and stock 
were poorly sheltered, and their farms worse than poorly 
fenced. ‘‘If this be the case now,” he says, ‘‘while we 
are so young, and our population so thin, when the demand 
for these articles shall be increased twentyfold, and the sup- 
ply [of hard wood lumber] decreased in the same ratio, 
who can depict the condition of our State?” 

Various mining enterprises have caused the destruction 
of a very considerable portion of the timber in these West- 
ern States and Territories. In Arizona they have so ex- 
hausted the supply that wood and timber can now be 
procured only from great distances and at large and rapidly 
increasing cost It was stated in 1876 that the mines on 
the Comstock lode, in Nevada, used from forty millions to 
fifty million feet of timber a year, involving the annual 
clearage of about three thousand five hundred acres. In 
addition to this demand for timber the mines near Virginia 
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City annually consumed forty thousand cords of fire-wood, 
at an average cost of sixteen dollars a cord. The timber 
supply of Utah is so scant that the farket of Salt Lake 
City and Ogden are partly supplied with lumber brought by 
railroads from the pineries of Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Efforts have been made on a small scale to prepare lands 
for timber growth by irrigation, and over a thousand acres 
have been set with trees. Considering how little timber 
there is in Utah, it seems incredible that it would be cut 
for any other reason than to supply actual wants. The 
recklessness with which men destroy the forests is illustrated 
in the following fact: After all the timber had been re- 
moved from the region of the Little Cottonwood an adven- 
turer crossed the snow-clad divide into the basin at the head- 
waters of the Great Cottonwood, and cut down a million feet 
or more of valuable pine—some of it more than four hundred 
years old. He expected to make a fortune from it, but was 
disappointed, and all of it was left to rot on the ground. 

Except along rivers and streams aboriginal timber is 
found only in the eastern part of Kansas. Texas is well tim- 
bered in the eastern part, but the middle and western por- 
tions are mostly prairie. 

The value of the annual cutting from the American 
forests is near one thousand millions of dollars.}, Most of 
this is obtained in a legitimate way ; but hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of splendid timber have been stolen. 
Many of the timber thieves have told egregious and two- 
faced falsehoods as to the amount they have stolen. When, 
as they supposed, a satisfactory settlement had been made, 
they proceeded to steal more. This has been the case 
especially in Mississippi, Louisiana, and Florida. When 
personal prosecution of these timber thieves began, some of 
them came to the government officials, expressed great sor- 
row for their misdeeds, and asked that they be allowed to 
pay a nominal sum for what they had taken, promising that 
in the future they would conduct themselves as honest men. 
It has since been discovered that in many cases they had 
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made false statements, and had paid only a trifle of the 
real value for thousands of acres more than they had rav- 
aged. They now claim ownership, of course, and continue 
their depredations. The audacity of these timber thieves is 
amazing. Commissioner Williamson informed an inquirer 
that a large quantity of live oak and ship building timber had 
been cut from the naval reserves by trespassers, and then 
sold immediately after to the government at high prices. 
He also stated that rumors were constant that German, 
French, English, and Belgian consuls have carried on a 
large commerce with their respective governments in live 
oak and red cedar taken from our naval reserves. In order 
to preserve the timber upon these same reservations as 
long as possible, the government had been purchasing from 
private individuals. The depredations have been so great 
in some parts of Florida, especially on lands in the north- 
western part of the State, as to render a large portion of the 
government reservations valueless. When the United States 
marshals, by order of Secretary Schurz, began their seizure 
of logs, it created a panic among the timbermen, and so 
violent was the animosity against the government agents 
that a stranger, suspected of being one, was in danger of 
losing his life. There is another class of timber thieves, 
in fact, though they are shrewd enough to escape the pen- 
alty of the laws. Some of these get the Indians to cut the 
timber from the government lands and haul it to.safe places 
beyond the government’s jurisdiction. Others buy, at set- 
tlers’ rates, government land, and after denuding it of tim- 
ber, let it fall back into the hands of the government again 
by default of taxes; thus, not only stealing the timber, 
but preventing the land from being sold to actual settlers. 

It is cheering to note that the efforts of Secretary 
Schurz to protect the government timber and punish the 
timber thieves are meeting with success. He is the first 
Secretary of the Interior who seems to have realized the 
importance of protecting the government timber, or had the 
courage to punish offenders. He ought to have the support 
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of every citizen regardless of party or personal prejudice ; 
and Congress should assist him by so amending the insuf- 
ficient laws pertaining to timber stealing as to reach the 
necessities of the case. 

This billion dollars’ worth of timber cut yearly is con- 
sumed in a thousand different ways, only a few of which 
can here be noticed. Most farmers use wood for fuel, 
and with great want of foresight they often and needlessly 
take for this valuable trees of many inches diameter. In 
some parts of the country, which a few years ago were 
bountifully supplied with forests, the farmers are obliged to 
haul fuel, either wood or coal, many miles, with much labor 
and expense. It is estimated that thirty millions of our 
people are warmed by wood fuel, and for this purpose they 
consume over one hundred million cords a year. Ten 
thousand acres of forest were stripped in 1871 to supply 
Chicago alone. The railroads, steamboats, mills, brick- 
yards, etc., use for the same purpose about thirty-five mill- 
ion cords. - 

The building and maintenance of railroads involves a 
large demand for timber, and the supplying of this want by 
cultivation must, before many years, engage the attention 
of all the railroad companies. This is now being done by 
railroads in several of the Western States and on the Pacific 
coast. To supply the demands of the railroads in the State 
of New York alone, fifty thousand acres of woodland have 
been cleared in a single year. In that State there are of 
single, double, and side tracks about eleven thousand miles 
of railroad ; in the United States there are now about ninety 
thousand miles. At the very least calculation the number 
of acres of forests destroyed for the supply of railroads is 
to fifty thousand as eleven thousand is to ninety thousand. 

There were in this country, in 1870, nearly seventy thou- 
sand establishments in which were manufactured articles 
entirely of wood, employing nearly four hundred thousand 
persons, and using each year materials worth about three 
hundred and ten millions of dollars. Besides these there 
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were one hundred and ten thousand industries in which wood 
is an important part, such as manufacturing carriages, fur- 
niture, ships, etc., employing over seven hundred thousand 
persons, and using materials worth about five hundred mill- 
ions of dollars. That there has been no perceptible de- 
crease in the avérage amount of timber cut and consumed 
in later years is indicated by partial statistics of the years 
1874-79. 

An immense amount of forest territory was cleared by 
the two armies during the rebellion. Much of it was ruined 
by accidents ; some was removed for military purposes, both 
by the ax and by fire; some was used for fuel, for erecting 
fortifications, for hindering the movements of the opposing 
forces, and some was cut away to open up the country. 
Besides this, much valuable lumber in buildings, bridges, 
railroad ties, cars, etc., was also destroyed, to replace which 
required new drafts upon the already diminished timber 
lands. After the war closed many Virginians removed from 
certain sections of their State because the war had swept 
away the timber. For the same reason emigrants refused 
to locate in some parts of the State where was to be found 
the richest soil. 

It is impossible to even approximate the amount of 
timber needlessly destroyed by farmers anxious to get their 
land under cultivation. Had there been left alongside 
every field or farm a narrow border of timber, it would have 
been beneficial, in many respects, to the soil cultivated, the 
climate, and the public health. Florida, a few years ago, 
was almost an unbroken forest; but the settlers are clearing 
it as rapidly as the forests of Middle and Western States were 
removed by the early settlers. In many instances they have 
cleared ten times as much territory as they will cultivate 
for many years to come. At the same time they have ex- 
posed themselves and the lands cleared to the fierce rays of 
the sun, and are suffering for their recklessness. 

At times insects have been the occasion of great injury 
to forests. Some species attack the seed; others appear 
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upon the plant at every stage of its growth, often causing 
its final decay, and nearly always hastening it when once 
begun. Of borers,‘ some penetrate into the bark, while 
others feed under the bark and upon the layer of new wood, 
and by spreading in their burrows they effectually honey- 
comb the trees. A little beetle, that for many years was 
confined to the region long known as the Missouri Ter- 
ritory, is reported of late years to have become abundant 
in both the Eastern and Western States, and to be particu- 
larly injurious to hickory. The spruce is liable to attacks 
from several species. The most serious injury is inflicted 
by an insect which begins its ravages near the ground, and 
as it proceeds upward perforates the bark and burrows 
under the inner layers, until it entirely kills the tree—and 
multiplied millions destroy whole forests. The loss from 
insect ravages in the ‘‘Wilderness’’ and other sections of 
New York has been very great. In 1802 a general decay 
of the pine forests of South Carolina was produced by a 
a small black winged bug. In one tract of several thousand 
acres, about ninety per cent of the trees were attacked by it. 

A few years ago the ‘‘measuring worm” or ‘‘hang- 
worm caterpillar’? was found upon all the trees in Ohio. 
In some places it was almost impossible to find a whole 
leaf on any forest tree. In midsummer scarcely a leaf could 
be found on a beech, oak, white elm, or on many other 
varieties of trees, little more than skeletons having been 
left. The effect of the ravages, where they did not kill out- 
right, was to greatly retard the growth and destroy the 
vigor of the trees. When thus disabled they became a 
prey to other insect enemies. 

In common with agricultural crops generally, plantations 
of young trees, for ornamental purposes and timber growth, 
in the States west of the Mississippi in late years have suf- 
fered from the ravages of the grasshopper, which, eating 
off the leaves and bark of the tender twigs, have frequently 
destroyed young trees and seriously interfered with the 
growth of larger ones. With the exception of the red 
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cedar no kind entirely escaped. The cottonwood and wil- 
low suffered the most. Very much of the locust timber 
throughout the country has been destroyed by insects. 
Fifty years ago this was a favorite tree for street planting 
and for lawns. Its leaf is glossy and never shows the dust 
from the public highway. Of late years the tree has been 
so thoroughly ravaged by the borer that it is now almost 
impossible, in many localities, to raise it even for posts, 
and the market supply for the Ohio Valley is obtained 
mainly from Western Virginia and Eastern Kentucky. 

Only a glance, while passing through different sections 
of our country, is necessary to show the traveler how prev- 
alent are forest fires. Yet the sections most ravaged, and 
where the heaviest losses occur, are seen only by lumber- 
men and a few others. While many of these fires are the 
result of carelessness of farmers or sparks from locomotives, 
not a few are due to maliciousness. It is positively known 
that timber thieves have fired the finest woodland to cover 
up their depredations. One of the evils accompanying the 
settlement of many portions of the West has been the wan- 
ton destruction of the woods, emigrants burning immense 
quantities of excellent commercial timber that they would 
now be glad to have for home use. The cow-boys of 
Florida are permitted to set fire to the dry grass in order to 
get young green grass for their cattle, and this spreading 
into the woods annually destroys millions of dollars’ worth of 
timber and other property. The loss from the fires of 1871, 
which swept over Wisconsin, Michigan, and New York is 
estimated at/over two hundred and fifteen millions of dol- 
lars. In 1876, and again in the Spring of 1879, Pennsyl- 
vania suffered terribly from forest fires. In the former 
year, 1876, they raged extensively in the woods of New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and New 
Jersey, and destroyed timber in value beyond the means of 
computation. In some sections the vegetable mold in the 
soil has been burned out by the intense heat and reproduc- 
tion rendered very uncertain. In 1878 a gentleman, visiting 
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the north shore of Lake Superior, saw woods afire almost 
continuously for one hundred and sixty miles. Even when 
forest fires do not entirely consume the trees they render 
them unfit for use. Dr. John A. Warder, president of the 
American Forestry Association, in a letter to Secretary 
Schurz, writes of what he saw while in Wyoming, upon a 
recent visit to that country: ‘‘ Upon a tract of many square 
miles in extent, as far as the eye could reach in every direc- 
tion, over many thousands of acres, there was not a living 
tree to be seen. All, all were standing bare, stark and 
stiff in death, their tall, dead trunks blackened by fire, ex- 
cept where time had come to their relief, and stripped off 
the bark, leaving the bare poles, that stood beside the way 
like: shivering ghosts in purgatory, waiting until the storms 
of years should come to their relief and prostrate them to 
the earth that bore them, when they would at length grad- 
ually crumble into mold to renovate the soil, which had 
been deprived of all its humus by the fierce flames.” 

Consequent upon the destruction of the forests many riv- 
ers have become diminished and smaller streams have dried 
up. William C. Bryant said: ‘‘Our Summers are becoming 
dryer and our streams smaller. Take the Cuyahoga as an 
illustration. Fifty years ago large barges, loaded with 
goods, went up and down that river; now, in an ordinary 
stage of the water a canoe or skiff can hardly pass down 
the stream. And from the same cause—the destruction of 
our forests—other streams are drying up in Summer.” 

Manufacturing interests, depending upon water power, 
have suffered greatly. Our canals have often required new 
sources of supply, and so also our cities and towns. New 
York is, at this time, considering the possible sources of an 
abundant supply of water. The destruction of the forests 
has so reduced the Croton River in Summer months as to 
render it, with its immense reservoirs, inadequate. It has 
been sensibly suggested that it might be necessary to 
look as far as the Adirondacks for a sufficient supply of 
pure water. 
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This effect upon the streams may be readily understood 
when the influence of forests upon the moisturé and tem- 
perature of the air is considered. Deciduous trees, when 
in foliage, are incessantly drawing from the earth and giving 
off from their leaves a considerable amount of moisture. 
The change from a gaseous to a fluid state is a cooling 
process, and the air near the surface, being protected from 
the sun and wind, becomes so humid, that a rank vegetation 
frequently springs up and thrives, that would, in an open 
field, perish in a short time. Being thus charged with 
moisture, the air does not evaporate the rains which fall, and 
the soil being open, readily allows the water from melting 
snows and rains to sink into the earth, from whence much 
of it arises to the surface in swamps and springs, and flows 
off in brooks, creeks. and other streams. Farmers, who 
have been surprised at the unexpected drying up of their 
springs, may find the reason therefor in the removal of their 
forests. That trees effectually contribute to the detention 
and preservation of waters has been clearly demonstrated by 
the fact that springs which had entirely disappeared after the 
woods were burned, reappeared as soon as the verdure was 
restored, their existence being manifestly dependent upon 
its presence. 

It is a matter of general knowledge that in many locali- 
ties there is an increased irregularity in the distribution of 
the rain-fall during several months of the year, and that the 
tendency to droughts, floods, and uncertain crops is greater 
than formerly. It has been observed that the most thickly 
wooded parts of any State receive the greatest percentage 
of rain-fall; and it is believed that electrical conditions de- 
pendent upon vegetation have a considerable influence upon 
the precipitation of rain. However men may theorize upon 
the distribution of the rain-fall, and the uncertainties of 
drought and flood, there is no doubt that there is every 
year very nearly the same amount of exposure of ocean, 
lake, and other water surfaces to the sun; and it is reason- 
able to suppose the same amount of water is each year 
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evaporated. Whatever the quantity may be it, or a part 
of it, is precipitated whenever and wherever the air contain- 
ing it becomes cooled down to or below the degree of satu- 
ration. The quantity of rain-fall varies in different locali- 
ties according as the causes tending to produce precipitation 
exist or are wanting. Whatever increases the humidity or 
reduces the temperature of the air is a cause of rain; and 
it is apparent, wherever forests exist, that their presence 
tends to this result in a greater or less degree—often, how- 
ever, in so marked a manner, that there can be no mistake 
in assuming the cause. 

By retaining the snows where they fall, delaying their 
melting in the Spring, preventing their drift by the winds, 
and retarding the flow of melted snow until much of it is 
absorbed by the soil, woodlands have a most beneficial effect 
upon the interests of agriculture, especially meadows and 
pastures. Within recent years there have been frequent 
failures of the peach, pear, plum, and other fruit crops in 
Ohio and more northern States. The potato also has be- 
come an uncertain crop. The reckless destruction of the 
forests of Michigan has resulted in higher winds, more sud- 
den changes, and colder Winters, with disastrous effect upon 
the various crops. The wheat yield one year was reduced 
more than one-half as a result of absence of protection 
from winds and sun. The peach, which thirty years ago 
was a most abundant fruit, has become a very uncertain 
crop, and frosts, which from May to October were formerly 
unknown, are liable to fall when most dreaded. The same 
effects have been observed in all the Eastern, Middle, and 
Northern States, and in some, fruit-growers have cut down 
their orchards, and now utilize the ground in more certain 
crops. With few exceptions these disasters might have 
been prevented, and my yet be overcome, by wind-breaks 
in the form of belts of woodland. Some of the Michigan 
farmers have learned this, and have set out forest trees for 
this purpose. Not only are fruits benefited by woodlands, 
but other crops also. 
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The country is proverbially more healthy than the city, 
and this is accounted for by the fact that suburban atmos- 
phere contains more ozone than does the city. The effect 
of ozone upon consumptives is most beneficial, and persons 
suffering from those diseases are sent to the pine forests 
of America and other countries to inhale the highly ozon- 
ized exhalations of those trees. A dry atmosphere often 
has an injurious effect upon the organs of respiration; but 
in a dense forest a person can always breathe easily 
and freely, for the air is continually more or less moist. 
Whether true or not, as M. Bequerel claims, that forests 
trees free the atmosphere surrounding them of malarial 
poisons, cases are recorded in which it is believed they have 
been a protection from the ravages of pestilence. An im- 
portant instance of this occurred at the Baltimore Infirmary, 
during a cholera season a number of years ago. The in- 
firmary had two wings, and it was noticed that in the 
wing which was entirely exposed there were numerous 
cases of cholera (a few of them fatal); while in the other, 
which was partly protected by a grove of forest trees, 
there was not a single case. Lieutenant Maury is said to 
have expressed the opinion that a few rows of sunflowers, 
planted between the Washington Observatory and the 
marshy banks of the Potomac had saved the inmates of that 
establishment from the intermittent fevers to which they 
had been formerly liable. 

There is no doubt that the presence or absence of for- 
ests has a very decided influence upon the climate and upon 
the health of individuals. Interest in this subject has been 
awakened in this country only within recent years, and con- 
sequently few statistics such as would determine approxi- 
mately the extent of their influence have been prepared. 
For them we must look to foreign countries ; and even there 
the knowledge of the effects resulting from the destruction of 
forests is a matter of study rather than of statistical record. 

How extensively the earth may have been wooded we 
do not know. But it is well known that much of the pres- 
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ent desert land in various countries, was at one time covered 
with trees. It is a singular fact that the most barren 
portions of Europe, Africa, and America are found on 
the sides turned toward Asia, from which continent all the 
original settlers of these continents must have emigrated. 
That the hand of man has produced many of the deserts 
on the face of the globe, is quite probable. Millions of 
acres of once as fertile lands as could be found any- 
where have perished in these unnatural deserts, and are 
irretrievably lost. As a result of the deforesting of their 
lands the value of the agricultural products of the four 
Mediterranean peninsulas have, during the last three hun- 
dred years, decreased sixty per cent, and the population has 
decreased over fifty-five millions. The annual decline has, 
in each, been in exact proportion to the destruction of the 
forest area. 

Palestine, in Bible times, abounded in little streams, and 
from nearly every hill gushed forth water. But now every 
thing is changed. While the channels of these streams re- 
main, they are totally dry, except in the rainy season. 
That water was formerly abundant is evidenced by their 
great number, and these wadys, as these dry channels are 
called, are one of the most distinctive features of the 
country. In the days of Babylon the Euphrates was so 
bountifully supplied with water that not only did it inundate 
the fields and spread over the plains like the Nile, but it ren- 
dered necessary great precautions to prevent the famed city 
from being washed away by its waters. But this is no 
longer the case. A traveler, M. Oppert, says that the 
Euphrates does not now fill its banks; the canals, which 
were used to divert its waters from the cultivated fields, are 
dry; and the marshes become dry during the powerful 
heats of Summer. This diminution of water he ascribes to 
the clearing off of the forests on the mountains of Armenia. 

M. Bequerel, in his essay on the ‘‘ Climatic Effects of For- 
ests,’’ gives a number of instances of similar effects. M. 
Laussure, he says, notices the diminution of waters in the 
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Swiss lakes as a result of clearing, especially in Lakes Mo- 
rat, Neufchatel, and Bienne. Choiseul Gouffier was unable 
to find the Scamander River, which in the time of Pliny 
was still navigable. Its bed is now entirely dry, and the 
cedars that once covered Mt. Ida, where it tock its rise, 
no longer exist. The history of Ovideo and the observa- 
tions of Humboldt show that, owing to the removal of the 
forests the city of New Valencia, in Venezuela, at the time 
of his visit, was very much farther away from Lake Ta- 
carigua than when it was first settled, and that the waters 
of the lake had receded to the same extent. Boussingault, 
in 1822, learned from the inhabitants that the waters of the 
lake had risen, and that lands formerly cultivated were under 
water. Previous to that time there had_been a twenty- 
two years’ war, during which the population in the valley 
had decreased, the lands were uncultivated, and the forests, 
which in the tropics grow ‘with great rapidity, had been 
restored. Between 1826 and 1830 the inhabitants of the 
metalliferous* mountains of Marinato increased from a few 
negro slaves to three thousand workmen. Numerous estab- 
lishments were erected, to supply which, and for other 
necessary purposes, much of the wood had been cut. Within 
two years the effects of the clearings were seen in the fall- 
ing of the waters used in driving the mills, and that, too, 
while a rain gauge showed that a greater amount of water 
had fallen during the second year than during the first. 
The lakes in the valley of Mexico have greatly contracted 
since the time of the Aztecs. The city of Mexico occupies 
its ancient site; but instead of being on an island, as 
formerly, it is some distance from the shore. This is attrib- 
uted to the felling of the forests that in olden times clothed 
the neighboring hills. At the International Congress of 
Land and Forest Culturists at Vienna, in 1873, cases were 
cited showing that in consequence of clearings there had 
been a gradual decrease in the depth of the large streams 
of all countries. In some cases rivers have entirely disap- 
peared. The Rhine, the Oder, and the Elbe are ail shal- 
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lower than in the past; and the latter river, which rises in 
Bohemia where, until recently, the forests were entirely 
unprotected, and were destroyed in the most reckless man- 
ner, it was asserted had decreased in depth ten feet in 
fifty years. 

Many Turkish provinces in Europe and Asia Minor, 
which at one time produced abundant crops and enjoyed 
comparative prosperity, have, since the destruction of their 
forests, to supply the necessities of the Ottoman navy, 
frequently suffered severely from droughts and famines. 
When the Moors came into possession of Spain they estab- 
lished field laws, which required that a certain proportion 
of the land in every district where the forests had been cut 
away should be planted in orchards or forest trees, and they 
made Spain almost a paradise. But after the conquest of 
Grenada those laws were annulled, the groves replaced by 
vineyards, and a part of the country turned into a desert. 
The estimated present forest area of that country is but five 
and a half per cent. 

Great evils have resulted from the destruction of forests. 
The recent famines in India and China, where millions of 
human beings starved to death, may be attributed to the 
removal of the comparatively few forests from that region, 
thereby rendering it impossible for the soil to long retain 
what little rain from time to time had fallen upon it. Under 
the early administration of the East India Company there 
was a wide-spread devastation of the forests; and in later 
years the construction of railroads and telegraph lines have 
created a new demand for timber. The English Govern- 
ment has adopted energetic measures for reforesting the 
mountain sides, and has placed in charge of the existing 
forests competent keepers. Dr. J. C. Brown, in a work on 
‘‘Reboisement in France,’’ shows from official documents 
that fearful indundations have resulted from the overclearing 
of forests. The terrible floods in the south of France, in 
1875, according to government estimates, occasioned the 
loss of over three thousand lives and property to the value 
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of seventy-five million francs. Dr. Hooker, director of the 
Royal Gardens at Kew, says that in South Africa millions 
of acres have been made desert, and more are being made 
desert, annually, through the destruction of the indigenous 
forests; and the annals of almost every English colony 
repeats the tale of willful, wanton waste and improvidence. 
Instances of similar results might be given almost without 
number, but the foregoing are certainly sufficient to indicate 
that the statement that very great injury—great in number, 
as well as in consequences—results from the destruction of 
forests. 

The benefits from reforesting are equally noticeable. 
This is particularly the case with the Pontine Marshes. For 
centuries they have been the breeding place of noxious 
poisons, that have made Rome, at certain seasons of the 
year, one of the most unhealthy cities of the world. A 
writer in the American Journal of Science and Arts, in 1830, 
stated that the population of that city had, on account of 
the miasma arising from those marshes, diminished more 
than sixty thousand in twenty years, and of the one hun- 
dred thousand who remained ten thousand were vine-dress- 
ers and herdsmen, who had fled before the pestilence from 
their habitations in the country. Industry was, from neces- 
sity, beating a retreat, and in its footsteps walked the 
direful malaria; indeed, it was driving every thing before it. 

Later M. Bequerel, in proof of his assertion that when 
a current of bad air, laden with pestilential miasms, pene- 
trates a forest of a certain extent, it is wholly deprived 
of those properties, stated that a belt of trees along these 
fever-breeding marshes preserved all that was behind them. 
The Eucalyptus or blue gum tree has been quite extensively 
planted in that region, and the success which has followed 
the experiment will doubtless lead to efforts to restore the 
salubrity of the whole region by planting it in greater num- 
bers. Forest plantations have transformed the barren lands 
that less than fifty years ago were seen in the vicinity of 
Antwerp into fertile fields, and instead of a desolate plain, 
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as formerly in a view from an elevated position is seen 
illimitable forests. 

Drifting sands along the seashore have frequently occa- 
sioned much local damage, and have involved the expendi- . 
ture of considerable money in arresting their growth and 
covering their surface with a vegetable growth. But they 
can no doubt be, to a large extent, covered with trees, and 
be made a blessing instead of an annoyance, to say the 
least, to man. 

Late in the eighteenth century, under the direction of 
M. Bremontier, the reclamation of the dunes on the coasts 
of France was begun, and maritime pines were planted with 
great success. Mr. George B. Emerson, who in 1872 vis- 
ited the region saved by Bremontier, says of it: ‘‘ The 
whole country, for more than a hundred miles along the 
Atlantic coast of Gascony, and from four to eighteen land- 
ward, had been covered with sand hills. . . . The pro- 
cess of ruin had been going on for centuries, and some 
of the sand hills were hundreds of feet high. In the midst 
of this recovered region I stopped a day or two at a beauti- 
ful town where a hundred thousand persons from Paris 
and other cities of France, attracted by the genial climate 
and the health-giving atmosphere of. the pine forests, had 
passed the Winter. I walked and drove along the sandy 
roads, ‘visited a monument to Bremontier, erected by his 
brother, ten miles or more inland in the redeemed territory, 
and saw in many places deciduous trees—oaks, ashes, 
beeches, and others—growing luxuriantly under the protec- 
tion of the pines.’”” The Danish Government, also, toward 
the close of the last century, secured a valuable growth of 
timber, and arrested the spread of the sand drift by planting 
the dunes of Jutland. The encroachments of the sea on 
the coasts of the Adriatic, Baltic, Mediterranean, and other 
large bodies of water have been effectually checked by 
forest plantations; and in Russia extensive plains, once bar- 
ren sands, south of Berlin, about Odessa and north of the 
Black Sea, which were thought irreclaimable, are now well 
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wooded. Many parts of the United States’ ocean and lake 
coasts abound with these dunes, and their spread has already 
become a serious question. In Connecticut there is a great 
Sahara. B. G. Northrop, LL. D., secretary of the State 
Board of Education, is making great efforts to induce the 
people of that State to attempt its restoration, with much 
prospect of ultimate success. 

The indifference of Americans to forestry is a matter 
of constant surprise to intelligent foreigners. In Great 
Britain and most continental countries very great interest is 
manifested in this subject. During recent years the British 
Government has had planted thousands of acres with oaks, in 
order to secure a future supply for its navy, and wealthy land- 
owners have also planted many acres in various trees. In 
Scotland the growth of forests for timber is mainly depend- 
ent upon private enterprise; but at least one agricultural 
society has endeavored to awaken and encourage an interest 
in the subject, offering as high as fourteen premiums for 
reports upon subjects relating to some department of for- 
estry. In France there have been much special legislation 
and governmental regulation. Previous to July, 1847, no 
person could cut down or clear off his woods until he had 
formally made a declaration of his intention of so doing 
to the sub-prefect at least six months in advance; and at 
any time during this six months the forest administration 
might signify to the owner its opposition to the clearing, in 
which event the trees must be allowed to remain standing. 
The French forests are under the care of the ministry of 
finance. The necessary number of guards to protect the 
forests are appointed, and they are required to be present 
at all operations and to go around their ranges at least 
once a day to report any violation of forest laws that may 
take place. The government owns nearly all the saw mills, 
and rents them to wood merchants, who purchase the cut. 
tings. But before any timber can be sawn up it must 
be inspected and receive the mark of the forest-guard, 
which is made with the head of a hatchet having the 
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letters ‘‘A. F” (Administration Forestiére). Entrees of 
trees to be cut or reserved are made in a book. Before any 
tree is felled the branches are lopped, in order to lessen the 
harm they might do to other trees, and also to prevent the 
timber itself from breaking. Germany leads all other na- 
tions in forest culture. There it is not only a science, but so 
thoroughly are even the common people educated in it 
that it is almost second nature with them. There are usually 
no fences around the forests, and although watchers are 
employed, bunches of dried grass tied to outer trees is suf- 
ficient to inform people that it is forbidden ground, and they 
and their cattle keep out of it. Such an education is better 
than the enactment of laws that, without the love for trees 
that it inculcates, could never be enforced. Italy has suf- 
fered from forest denudation, in climatic excesses, in Spring 
torrents, and in the great diminution of the Summer streams 
and rivers, which are the source of irrigation. And to 
secure the extension and protection of the national forests, 
and to secure the replanting of commercial and private 
woods, a number of forest laws have lately been enacted. 
Austria has adopted a system of forestry that, if carried 
into effect, will rank it with the best. Switzerland, in pro- 
portion to her size, has suffered from the destruction of for- 
ests as much, if not more, than any other continental country. 
The soil on the mountains in many places being washed 
away to a great extent, caused the water to sweep down 
the valleys with destructive force. Recently active meas- 
ures have been taken to overcome the evil, and the cantons 
having charge of these operations have for some time, at 
considerable expense, been constructing works at the head- 
waters of streams and planting trees to control the waters. 
Russia, though regarded as having an inexhaustible supply, 
has thought it wise to take measures to prevent, if possible, 
unnecessary destruction of forests, and proposes to reforest 
various sections of barren country, especially in the Crimea, 
from which, during the war, the forests were cut away, and 
by reason of which the country has suffered in a great de- 
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gree from exposure. Sweden, naturally a timber country, 
‘before 1647 compelled private owners of forests to plant 
and protect from cattle two timber-trees for every one cut. 
A committee appointed to inquire into the need of further 
legislation in relation to forests, reported in December, 
1870, recommending that owners. of private forests should 
not be permitted, under penalty of from five hundred to six 
hundred rix-dollars, to cut therefrom and dispose of, for 
commercial purposes, trees that are less than eight and 
three-tenths inches in diameter, at a distance of sixteen 
Swedish feet from the large end, or less than eleven inches 
in diameter at the large end. Even the government of India 
has awakened to the importance of preserving their tropical 
forests, and all superior government forests are reserved and 
made inalienable, and their boundaries marked out to dis- 
tinguish them from such waste lands as are available for the 
public. 

In order to secure the best results from the culture and 
care of forests, which require a carefully planned system of 
regulations, with competent agents to look after their appli- 
cation, the European governments, with two or three excep- 
tions, have established schools of forestry, most of which 
are now in a flourishing condition. The students in these 
schools have entered that they may thoroughly qualify 
themselves for the work they will have to perform, and the 
importance of which they appreciate. For them the salary. 
is not the all-important question—as is usually the case with 
scientists. 

These schools of forestry are of two kinds: ‘First, those 
designed for the study of forest sciences and collateral 
branches, which are called in German, Forstakademie ; and, 
second, the Allgemeine Hochschule—colleges or polytechnic 
institutions in which forestry is only a department. Before 
entering the Forstakademie students are required to have 
taken a course in some preparatory or other school; and in 
some schools have had, in addition, a practical experience 
in forest planting and management under the direction of a 
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skilled forester. Practical experience in the care of forests 
is, in all schools, an important feature of the regular course. 
The rules governing admission are very strict. Either a 
certificate of graduation from a responsible institution or 
other evidence of efficiency is always required; and in the 
service of the state certain conditions as to age, nativity, 
etc., must be complied with. The: object is to give such 
instruction as is needed in the planting and care of forests. 
The course of study embraces whatever will be of use for 
such a purpose. It includes the natural sciences, and the 
numerous details of administration required. Its usual 
result is to impress the student with the responsibilities of 
his work and develop a habit of close observation. Mr. B. 
G. Northrop, who a short time ago visited Europe, giving 
especial attention to whatever relates to forestry, has pub- 
lished a very interesting and valuable description of the 
schools of forestry, and to him, and also to Francis B. 
-Hough, the writer is much indebted for facts contained in 
this article. 

One of the oldest and best schools of forestry in Europe 
is at Nancy, France, and to it the department of Muerthe, 
of which Nancy is the capital, owes much of its rare rural 
beauty. The school is liberally supported, and is fully sup- 
plied with cabinets, museums, apparatus, and appliances of 
every sort. To those who prepare for state forest service 
instruction is free. The importance of this service may be 
inferred from the fact that the state forests cover an area 
of nearly three million acres, with a gross revenue of near 
seven million dollars, and a net revenue over all expenses 
of over five million dollars. The total expense for board, 
lodging, uniform, instruments, and pocket money is between 
four hundred and five hundred dollars a year. Foreign 
students are admitted, with a moderate special charge. 
The English Government usually has several students at 
Nancy training for forest service in India. 

The course of study occupies three years. Every student 
is required to devote fifteen hundred hours to study each 
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half year. Lectures are delivered on the exploitation of 
forests; relation of forests to climate; natural history of 
different kinds of trees; management of forests; conver- 
sion of one form of forest into another; desirable quali- 
ties and defects of woods, etc. A large number of lec- 
tures of an hour and a half each, and the same amount 
of time allotted for preparation of the topic of the lecture, 
are devoted to botany and mathematics. There are also 
lectures and lessons in road and bridge building, in forest 
law, and in the German language, together with some mili- 
tary instructions and drill, and practice in horsemanship. 
During the Summer session about a month is spent in 
botanical and professional excursions in the Vosges, the 
Jura, and other mountains, in which are visited forests in 
all stages of treatment and exploitation, and where the stu- 
dents are required to practice in the mensuration of wood 
and timber. Of all these observations and experiments each 
student must prepare a report. 

In addition to the branches enumerated in the third 
year attention is given to zodlogy, especially to entomology, 
the ravages committed by insects upon forests, the means 
of averting or destroying them, and of recovering a forest 
ravaged by them; the fixation of sand dunes, the reclama- 
tion of barren wastes, and the reforesting of denuded 
mountains; the geology and mineralogy of the mountains 
of France, mountain torrents, their causes and the means 
of preventing them; the chemistry of vegetation and all 
that relates to the production and assimilation of atmos- 
pherical and terrestrial elements. 

In Germany are found the oldest, the best endowed, and, 
in some respects, the best managed schools of forestry in 
the world. In the latter part of the eighteenth century 
occasional lectures on forest science were given in the Ber- 
lin University. As early as 1821 an academy for forest 
instruction was established in Berlin, but, on account of the 
absence of suitable forests in the neighborhood of that city, 
it was, in 1830, removed to Neustadt-Eberswalde, where was 
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abundance of forests, and the name changed to the High 
Institution for Forest Science. The course of study em- 
braces chemistry, physics, meteorology, mineralogy, geog- 
nosy, botany, anatomy of plants, vegetable physiology 
and pathology, microscopy, zodlogy, entomology, geodesy, 
wood measuring, surveying, plan drawing, public economy 
and finance, cultivation of forests, forest improvements, forest 
botany, protection of forests, calculation of the value of for- 
ests and forest statistics, administration of forests, redemption 
of rights of usage, forest history, civil law, criminal law, 
jurisprudence, construction of roads, hunting and shooting. 

There is connected with this school a drying-house for 
seed, beds, and nurseries, specimens of a great variety 
of trees for botanical study, and a museum containing speci- 
mens of birds, insects, and animals found in forests, all 
neatly arranged in cases. Specimens of the branch, leaf, 
bark, wood, or cone of trees damaged by animals or insects 
are exhibited side by side with the same parts in a healthy 
state, in order to teach the student to know at a glance the - 
nature of any injury to a tree, and the animal, bird, or 
insect causing it. Stuffed squirrels, beavers, rats, and mice 
are so placed as to represent the same in nature, gnawing 
at the bark, grubbing at the roots, etc.; and insects are 
shown in the several stages of larve, chrysalis, caterpillar 
or moth, with all their ramifications in the stems or branches 
of trees. Besides these are specimen blocks of almost all 
descriptions of timber. A number of other schools of for- 
estry have been established in Austria, Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, and Russia. 

The American people ought certainly to be wise enough 
to profit by the sad experience of other countries, and not 
only regulate the necessary, and put a stop to the unneces- 
sary, destruction of their forests, but imitate their example 
in endeavoring to restore them. This may be accomplished 
in almost innumerable ways if only the people can be 
made to realize the necessity for it, and a desire awakened 
to have it done. 
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Farmers should be made to realize that a tree of any 
kind six years old is too valuable to be used as a hoe 
handle, and encouraged to buy a dollar’s worth of lum- 
ber with which to make a water-trough for their stock 
rather than cut down a tree, perhaps two or three hundred 
years old, and of inestimable value in its influence upon the 
climate, to use for that purpose. They should also be ad- 
vised to first use all the dead trees and limbs lying upon 
the ground before they cut down live trees for firewood. 
Instead of deadening acres of forest to increase the amount 
of land under cultivation, one-tenth at least, of every aver- 
age farm, should be set out in forest trees of varieties 
suited to the locality or climate; not all, necessarily in one 
spot—there should be a grove in every field to shelter men 
and stock, and in place of fences the division lines might 
profitably be made of forest trees. 

Many farm lands now under cultivation were not in- 
tended for other purposes than for growing trees, as is 
evidenced by the thinness of the soil. Such lands should 
be set out in trees, and with proper care the raising of tim- 
ber for market could be made as remunerative as any farm 
crop. True, years must pass before they would be of suf- 
ficient size to make them available for lumber; but when 
they become of such dimensions they are a fortune to the 
owner; and, in the mean time, after two or three years’ 
growth the saplings obtained in thinning out from year to 
year will enable the capitalist to realize a reasonable interest 
upon his investment. In England this fact has been satis- 
factorily demonstrated ; and wealthy land-owners have come 
to believe that they can leave their heirs no more valuable 
legacy than a large grove of forest trees. Dr. James Brown 
speaks of having seen a crop of matured larch of sixty-five 
years’ standing that sold for from seven hundred and fifty 
to two thousand dollars an acre, raised on land that was 
originally worth only from two to four dollars per acre. 
What has been done in England may surely be done in 
America. 
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A vast amount of standing forest will be saved when 
tree cutters adopt more economical methods of felling trees. 
Most of the trees are now cut with the axe, the annual 
waste from which method is estimated at fifty million cords. 
Saws are used in many places, and could be used with 
advantage almost every-where. : 

Something should be done to prevent the frequent loss ° 
of millions of acres of forest by fire and insects. Since the 
older States have become thickly settled the heaviest loser 
by these agencies has been the government itself, and as an 
individual loser, and the only one having the power to enact 
laws and enforce them to secure its protection, it should do 
so. The preservation of the forests is to the American 
people a matter of more physical and political importance 
than any other single object of its system of government, 
for history abounds in instances showing that after the dis- 
appearance of the forests has followed the rapid decline and 
in time the actual disappearance of the nations inhabiting the 
denuded territory. 

The United States Government, then, not because it may 
have the power to do whatever the people desire, but be- 
cause it is an individual sufferer, and with it a// the people, 
should take the necessary steps to preserve our forests. It 
might be a wise measure to provide a Forest Commission, 
composed of a sufficient number of men eminent in their 
department—entomologists, botanists, practical foresters— 
who shall be, as are the members of the supreme court, 
independent of political influence, and sure of their posi- 
tions for life or during good behavior; and also supplied 
with ample pecuniary means to carry out their plans. The 
government ought to place practical foresters in charge 
of its wooded domains, giving to each a territory as large as 
he could manage with the help of one or two subordinates. 
The Forestry Commission should have the general over- 
sight of these, and its members then investigate in detail 
whatever relates to the care and protection of American 
forests. This might cost several thousands of dollars an- 
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nually; but by the discoveries and use of means to protect 
the forests from the ravages of insects a hundred times 
the sum might, in a single year, be saved in the money 
value of the timber alone, besides the influence upon climate, 
crops, etc. 

The government should, also, prosecute, to the fullest 
extent the timber thieves in all parts of the country. The 
Congressmen from the localities where such thieving is 
going on would wisely, even at the expense of present per- 
sonal popularity, render it every assistance in their power. 
The impression prevails in some parts of the South that the 
prosecution of the timber thieves is confined to that locality, 
and that it is done to vent upon them Northern spite. But 
such is evidently not the case, for some of the most exten- 
sive stealings are carried on under the direction of North- 
ern men. — 

To perpetuate our forests, with the existing demand for 
timber, educated foresters will be necessary in the future. 
These must receive instruction somewhere, and as there is 
likely, before many years, to be a demand for them, the 
university or college that is best prepared to furnish ade- 
quate instruction will early be honored and benefitted by 
an increase of students. Any of our higher schools, having 
the use of sufficient grounds, could attach to their profes- 
sorships of natural history a department of economical 
botany, embracing the study of forestry. That this can be 
done the schools of Europe give ample evidence. Institu- 
tions, with such departments, are regarded more favorably 
than are the schools devoted exclusively to forest science. 
This question was the leading topic of discussion a few 
years ago in the Congress of Foresters, held at Freiburg, in 
Baden, and attended by representatives from Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, and Russia; and the almost unani- 
mous vote of the assembly was in favor of combining instruc- 
tion in forestry with other departments in the universities. 

Much has been done, and still more may be done, by 
the encouragement of the State authorities. In several 
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States premiums are offered for the planting of the largest 
number of trees during a specified time; in others, an 
‘Arbor Day”’ has been instituted, and it is enthusiastically 
celebrated. Every State should do something to stimulate 
to activity those who can accomplish the object in view. 
Every county, township, or smaller subdivision might and 
should organize a forestry association, the especial object 
of which would be to awaken an interest in tree planting 
in the minds of land owners. The benefits resulting there- 
from might be of incalculable value to the country, both as 
to health and material wealth. 
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ARTICLE III. 


EXEGESIS OF 1 JOHN III, 9. 
BY REV. H. M. HOPKINSON, 


THIS verse, in our common English Bible, reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin; 
for his seed remaineth in him; and he can:not sin, because 
he is born of God.” The meaning which would naturally 
be gathered from this translation would, I think, be this: 
That the Christian does not, and can not sin. That this 
can not be what the apostle intended to declare is shown 
by what he says in close connection with it. 

In the eighth verse of the first chapter, which is removed 
from the words under consideration by only some forty inter- 
vening verses, he declares: ‘‘If we say that we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” Anda 
few verses further on, second chapter, first and second verses, 
he says: ‘‘These things write I unto you, that ye sin not. 
And if any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous; and he is the propitiation 
for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins 
of the whole world.”” I have quoted the passage at length 
to show that when the apostle says, ‘‘If any man sin”— 
and the Greek expression implies the expectation that such 
will be the case—he is speaking of Christians and not of 
humanity at large. The close of the sentence, where he 
couples our sins—that is, the sins of Christians—with the sins 
of the whole world, is conclusive on this point. Hence, we 
see that the writer does not mean to assert that a Christian 
never commits sin. If we were examining the words of an 
uninspired writer we should never think of taking his state- 
ments in a sense which would place them in direct contra- 
diction of that which he had affirmed a few sentences 
previously. 
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But, before proceeding further, let us examine the state- 
ment as expressed in the original, and see if the words of 
our common translation are well chosen to convey the exact 
meaning of the original. "The Greek reads, ‘‘ma¢ 6 yeyev- 
wypévog ex tov @eod.”” ‘‘ Whoever has been begotten of 
God.” This is a plain translation, and not essentially differ. 
ent from the received version, ‘‘ whosoever is born of God.” 
But the next three words, duaptiay ob zécez, I think, convey 
quite a different sense from that of the English words, ‘‘ doth 
not commit sin.”” It is not said, ody déuaptioee—the future 
tense—‘‘will not commit sin.’”’ The present tense is em- 
ployed, denoting a continuance of the action. And, be- 
sides, we have another word, zocez?, brought in to express 
the meaning more exactly. Literally, ‘‘Does not do 
sin.” Now, if we examine this word, zocéw, we shall find 
that it is used with two primary significations: First, to 
do; implying action as completed; and second, to do, 
expressing an action as continued—what one does repeat- 
edly, continually, habitually. This latter seems clearly to 
be the meaning in which it is used here, and hence the pas- 
sage might be rendered, ‘‘Whoever has been begotten 
of God does not continue to practice sin ;”’ that is, does not 
continue in a course of life devoted to sin. This meaning 
of the word is in accordance with its use in several instances, 
in immediate connection. For example, in the seventh 
verse of this third chapter, ‘‘6 zoc@y ti Oexazooy7y, Orxazog 
éote,”’ ‘‘He that doeth righteousness, is righteous.” Here 
we understand, of course, not that the one who performs a 
single righteous act, is righteous; but the one whose life is 
devoted to the doing of righteousness, who practices right- 
eousness habitually, is righteous. Just so, it is impossible 
for one who has been begotten of God to live a life devoted 
to sin—to live in habitual love and practice of sin. 

Also, in the seventeenth verse of the second chapter, 
‘‘He that doeth the will of God abideth forever.” Cer- 
tainly, he who does the will of God in one single instance 
can not claim this. It can be true of him only who habit- 
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ually does the will of God. Again, in the last verse of the 
second chapter, it is said, ‘‘If ye know that he is righteous, 
ye know that every one that doeth righteousness is born 
of him. That a man may do one, or even many righteous 
acts, is not proof that he has been begotten by him who is 
perfectly righteous in all his ways. ‘‘When a righteous 
man doth turn from his righteousness, . . . he shall 
die in his sin, and his righteousness which he hath done 
shall not be remembered.” But if a man habitually seeks 
that which is righteous, if the whole aim and purpose of his 
life is directed toward the fulfillment of righteousness, it is 
a proof, even in spite of many failures, that he has been 
begotten by the righteous One, because in this respect he 
manifests a similar character. These examples of the com- 
mon meaning of the word, in close proximity to the clause 
in question, are certainly the best of guides in showing us 
what the apostle’s meaning is in that clause itself. The 
meaning, then, clearly appears to be this: ‘‘ Whoever has 
been begotten of God can not continue in a life of sin.” 
But let us see how the following clause bears out this 
rendering. ‘‘Whoever has been begotten of God can not 
continue in a life of sin.” Why? Ste oxéppa durod ev dur@ 
psvet, ‘‘ Because his [that is, God’s] seed abides in him.” 
When a soul is born again the new germ of life implanted 
by the Holy Spirit abides and increases in strength more 
and more, until the form of the perfect man, the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ, is attained. ‘‘If any 
man be in Christ he is a new creature,” or a new creation. 
‘‘Old things are passed away; behold, all things are be- 
come new.” It is impossible for such a man to live the old 
life given to the love and practice of sin. If one does go 
back to such a life, and continue in it, it is a proof that he 
has never been begotten of God. Of such the apostle tes- 
tifies in the second chapter, ‘‘They went out from us, but 
they were not of us; for if they had been of us, they would 
have continued with us; but they went out, that they might 
be made manifest that they were not of us.” A Christian 
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may, indeed, fall into sin, but if he has been begotten of God, 
the new nature which he has received will rebel and cry 
out against it, and will prove its divine origin by finally 
overcoming and outgrowing it. It will be seen, I think, 
that this interpretation of the second clause completes the 
apostle’s reasoning in so perfect a manner as to sustain the 
position already taken in regard to the meaning of the 
first clause. 

The final clause of the verse still remains to be consid- 
ered. ‘‘ Kat od dbvatae dpaptdvew Ste x tod Ocod yeyévyytae."” 
‘*And he can not sin, because he has been begotten of 
God.” Here it will be observed that we do not have 
a repetition of the language employed above—épaptiay 
zocety—but the single verb, dmuaptdvev, to sin, is used. 
The tense employed should be carefully noted. If the 
aorist infinitive, duaptetv, had been used, we should trans- 
late, ‘‘To commit an‘act of sin.” But instead of this we 
have dyaotdve, the present infinitive. The common use 
of the present infinitive to denote the continuance of an 
action is well known. Wines says: ‘‘ The infinitive present is 
generally employed to express an action just taking place, or 
(in itself or its results) continuing, or frequently repeated.”’ 
In the case in hand the first meaning is excluded as foreign 
to the apostle’s train of reasoning, and we are left to take 
the second, which is to continue to sin, to lead a life of sin. 
We find, then, that we have another confirmation of the 
view already taken in regard to the passage. The Christian 
can not continue in a life whose aim and sphere is sin, be- 
cause he has been begotten of God, and has thus received 
a new life, whose aim and sphere is righteousness. His life 
has been raised up out of, and away from, the plane of sin 
in which it formerly moved, and started upon an entirely 
new course, and moves foward in the plane of righteousness 
and true holiness. 

In accordance with this view a free translation of the 
whole passage would be as follows: ‘‘ Whoever has been 


begotten of God does not continue to practice sin; because 
Vot. IT, No. 8.—35. 
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the new germ of life which God has implanted in his soul 
abides ; and he can not continue in a life of sin, because he 
has been begotten of God.” 

It may be well for us to notice briefly the perfect har- 
mony of the doctrine thus stated with other teaching of the 
Scripture. In the seventh chapter of Romans, Paul, speak- 
ing of the evil disposition which he finds still working 
within him, says, ‘‘ Now then it is no more I that do it, but 
sin that dwelleth in me.” The whole aim and purpose 
of Paul’s life was to do the will of God. But by reason 
of the remains of the old nature by the force of habit, he 
was obliged to keep up a continual warfare with sin. But 
this very struggle prdved that sin was foreign to the renewed 
nature of the man, and even when he was overtaken in a 
fault, it could be said, in a true and most important sense, 
that it was not he, the real man, who did it. It was rather 
the result of an infirmity to which he was subject, and sorely 
against his will. He delighted in the law of God after the 
inward man, and did not and would not allow himself in a 
life of sin. 

The self-same teaching is affirmed by our Savior in his 
sermon on the mount. ‘‘A good tree can not bring forth evil 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.” 
‘Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.” A Chris- 
tian, though having cause daily to mourn over his indwelling 
sin, will be known by his life—the general tendency of 
that life, its fruit as a whole, is righteousness. It has its 
source and its plane of action in God and holiness. The 
life of one who is not a disciple of Christ, though marked 
by many fair qualities, is a life of sin. It has its source 
and its plane of action in self and sin. 

‘*In this the children of God are manifest, and the 
children of the devil.”” ‘‘He that practices righteousness is 
righteous, even as he is righteous. He that practices sin is 
of the devil, for the devil sinneth from the beginning.” 
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ARTICLE IV. 
THE RATIONAL GROUNDS OF THEISM. 
BY REV. GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


THE current attacks upon the belief in God must involve 
the most serious consequences, not only to the religious, 
but to the social and political interests of man. It is of the 
highest importance, therefore, to call attention to the rational 
grounds upon which this belief rests, and to point out the 
logical results which flow from its rejection. True, it is by 
no means certain that all the practical consequences to re- 
ligion and morality which are warranted by modern atheistic 
systems of thought, would follow even if those systems 
were generally adopted. Some sense of right and duty 
would remain in man even if the logical ground of right 
and duty were theoretically denied. The tendency, how- 
ever, must always be to impel men to live in accordance 
with their belief. 

Many are not accustomed to think of the practical 
results for which materialistic and rationalistic systems of 
thought provide. To destroy the conviction of the divine 
existence is to rob men of all that can lend dignity’and hope 
to life or shed light upon the future. The denial of God 
sweeps away all foundations of truth and certainty; morality 
and religion vanish into the dreams of night; there is no 
freedom, no virtue, no immortality; the present is without 
inspiration, the future without hope. 

According to materialism man is a mere child of nature, 
a product of cosmic forces acting according to mechanical 
laws. It is a mere superstition, then, to say that he is 
made in the image of God—if, indeed, there be any God at 
all. Rationalism denies to man a knowledge of the super- 
natural, and stigmatizes faith as a blind and unquestioning 
credulity, fit only for the unscientific stage of human prog- 
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ress. Christian theism must meet these positions on philo- 
sophical grounds; the appeal must. be to the ultimate 
tests of truth. 

It is the purpose of this article to show that the belief in 
the divine existence has the authority of the ultimate stand- 
ard of appeal—the human reason. A single word by way 
of definition. I shall employ the term knowledge in the 
sense of ‘‘certainty that a thing is;” and season I shall use 
as a name for the mind as knowing itself constituted capable 
of knowledge and thought. 

The belief in God first rises into consciousness in con- 
nection with the feelings of limitation, dependence, and 
obligation, and especially in connection with the tendency 
to worship. This conviction varies greatly in intensity and 
clearness in different minds. From the nature of the case 
it is but obscurely present and feebly operative where these 
sentiments receive no training, but are stifled from the begin- 
ning of intelligence onward under the power of sinful thought 
and habit. But when the constitutional instincts have their 
legitimate influence upon the life, they lead men, as all history 
shows, to the recognition of a superior power and intelligence, 
upon whom man depends for his existence and support, 
and to whom he is in some sort responsible for his action. 
Call it instinctive, intuitive, or what we will, it is undeniable 
that the great mass of men feel that they have great moral 
interests, relations of dependence and obligation, and that 
these are referable to a power in the world which makes for 
righteousness. Such, in brief, are the facts which furnish 
the occasion upon which the belief in God is first developed. 
We maintain that the uniformity and persistence of these 
sentiments furnish a rational basis for the belief which they 
induce. This belief is reasonable, because it arises spon- 
taneously under instincts and feelings which are constitu- 
tional in man. 

But we must go beyond these for the ultimate grounds 
of theism. The conviction of the divine existence is, in a 
right interpretation of consciousness, the highest demand 
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of reason, the most trustworthy of all certainties, because 
the guaranty and foundation of all. In support of this 
general position the following considerations are adduced: 

I. The existence of reason in man compels the assumption 
of a rational Author of his being. 

Man knows himself possessed of certain rational endow- 
ments. These are a part of the original furniture of the 
mind, and can not be accounted for by any process of devel- 
opment or training. They are the uniform and universal 
laws of the mind’s activity. This must be admitted by all 
who are not prepared to deny the self-evident. Now, we 
must postulate some adequate source and ground of these 
organic principles and laws. They can not be the result 
of mental habits, because they are present at the very dawn 
of intelligence, and continue throughout life to be the laws 
regulative of all knowledge and thought. The current ma- 
terialistic systems in their various forms teach that man is 
the outcome of cosmic, material forces. This doctrine pro- 
ceeds upon the violent assumption that the forces and laws 
of matter are in some way convertible with the forces and 
laws of mind—in short, that matter and mind can be re- 
solved into a single form of existence. 

To say nothing of the insuperable difficulty of account- 
ing for the origin and direction of these cosmic forces, in 
the absence of a guiding Intelligence, there remains against 
this hypothesis the objection that it is inconsistent with all 
that is known of the nature of matter and of the relations 
between it and mind. So far is it from being proved that 
mental phenomena are the result of mechanical forces, that 
a leading scientist affirms that ‘‘the passage from the phys- 
ics of the brain to the corresponding facts of consciousness 
is unthinkable.’’* 

In opposition to all phases of materialism we maintain 
that the soul is known in consciousness to be a distinct 
entity ; sustaining, indeed, most intimate relations to the 
material organism, but unique in its essence and functions. 

* Tyndall, Fragments of Science, page 420. 
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The phenomena of matter are palpable to the senses; those 
of the soul are known only in consciousness. Moreover, 
the soul not only distinguishes itself from the world of mat- 
ter around, but from the body which it inhabits, as well; 
matter is inert, and can not, so far as known, originate force 
or motion; the soul acts as a free cause in virtue of its own 
inherent energy. Such being the nature of the soul, we 
must posit an adequate cause of its existence and attri- 
butes, and that cause must be rational. The rational 
endowments of man can find no sufficient explanation, except 
in the existence of a rational Author of their being. We 
know that we are caused existences; we know that we pos- 
sess rationality; therefore, we know that the cause of our 
existence possesses rationality. 

To deny that the universe is governed by rational prin- 
ciples and realizes rational ends, would be to make the 
world of mind a chaos, to proclaim all rational processes a 
delusion, and to sweep away the very foundations of knowl- 
edge and of thought. Moreover, we can not deny that we 
possess reason without contradicting ourselves, since reason 
is itself the guaranty of the correctness of every thought 
and judgment. We should, therefore, be assuming it in our 
very denial. We do certainly know, if any knowledge is 
valid, that the universe is under the organic principles and 
laws of reason. In knowing this we know that there is a 
seat of rational principles—a personality from whom these 
are derived. We are thus conducted toa personal intelli- 
gence as the necessary presupposition of rational endow- 
ments and processes in man. Our rational natures have a 
rational cause; the reason of man is a reflex of the reason 
of God. 

Il. That the universe ts pervaded by order and the rational 
adaptation of means to ends 7s a necessary assumption of the 
mind. 

This is true, not only with regard to the exquisite adjust- 
ments of the physical universe, but to all the relations of 
thought as well. Science, seeking to trace and interpret the 
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order, sequences and coexistences of phenomena must pro- 
ceed upon this a priori principle, that the universe is a system 
of order, governed under laws interpretable by reason and re- 
alizing rational ends. In this assumption lies the objective 
possibility of science. Much more does its possibility, sub- 
jectively considered; depend upon the application of this prin- 
ciple. If the mind is any thing less than a distinct entity, 
acting according to laws and principles peculiarly its own, 
it is difficult to see how it can be adequate to the purposes 
of science at all. All science, whether physical or mental, 
proceeds upon the assumption of uniformity in the dis- 
tinctions, judgments, and laws of thought under which it 
is developed. There is no guaranty of such uniformity 
according to the mechanical theory of the universe. If the 
laws of thought were gradually developed in man through 
the interaction of the forces of the nervous mechanism, why 
not develop still furfher? or why not, under an unfavorable 
environment, disappear altogether? On materialistic postu- 
lates there is no guaranty of the stability or truth of any 
system of thought. No, not even of materialism itself. 
Given a new set of associations, a changed environment, a 
variation of physical antecedents, and who can tell but such 
changes in our organization may result, that the accredited 
philosophy of development itself will be evolved into new 
and surprising forms? 

Whatever philosophy men may hold they must assume 
the adaptation of means to ends both in the worlds of mat- 
ter and of mind, as an intuitive principle. (See Porter, ‘‘ Hu- 
man Intellect,’’ page 594.) From this point of view we 
reach the same conclusion as before, that since we know by 
intuition that design pervades the entire universe, that ‘‘ the 
mind directs its inquiries by and rests its knowledge upon” 
this necessary assumption, therefore we know that there is 
a mind, a reason, in which these adaptations and adjust- 
ments in the external world and the rational endowments in 
the mental world have their origin and ground. 

Let me briefly restate the two positions taken: 1. The 
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very existence of rational creatures presupposes the exist- 
ence of a rational creator. 

2. All men necessarily act upon the assumption that 
rational adaptations pervade the universe. In particular I 
insist upon the mind’s knowledge of its own principles and 
laws as constitutional, not subject to change, and adapted 
to uses peculiarly its own. 

If these positions are correct it follows: 

Ill. That the divine existence is the presupposition of all 
knowledge and reasoning. 

The validity of all reasoning and the trustworthiness 
of all knowledge are conditioned upon the supremacy of 
reason in the universe. If the world is founded in un- 


reason, there is no guaranty of the correctness of any 
mental process. The distinctions of the true and the false, 
the rational and the absurd, the right and the wrong, find 
no adequate explanation, except by assuming as their origin 
and ground the divine personality. These distinctions are 


arbitrary and conventional upon any other supposition. 
Associational and development theories of psychology and 
ethics can furnish no satisfactory basis for these universal 
and persistent facts of consciousness. They make knowl- 
edge a delusion and truth a dream. Theism insists that 
we must refer the origin and endowments of our person- 
ality to a higher personality ; that the human reason presup- 
poses a higher reason, in whose image it is made, and that 
the existence of the latter is as surely known as that of the 
former. It insists that whatever position men may theoret- 
ically take, they do and must make assumptions in every 
act of knowledge and of thought which logically involve 
the recognition of the divine existence. Whatever, there- 
fore, is the trustworthiness and authority of the rational dis- 
tinctions of the true and the false, the right and the 
wrong; whatever is the validity of any act of knowledge or 
of thought—such is the authority and validity of our knowl- 
edge of the divine existence. The divine existence, there- 
fore, is the presupposition of all knowledge and reasoning. 
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It remains to point out 

IV. That the being of God is the necessary presuppos- 
ition of ethics and the logical ground of legal enactments and 
sanctions. 

All men use the words good and bad, right and wrong. 
These words must take whatever meaning they have from 
the standards by which men and actions are judged to be 
good or bad, right or wrong. The great problem of ethics 
is, What is the ground of these moral distinctions? Those 
who deny that there is a righteous God, who has consti- 
tuted the universe according to the principles of reason and 
holiness have no ground for the distinction, but a barren 
expediency or a refined selfishness. A thing is right be- 
cause it is politic or profitable; the obligations of duty are 
but the promptings of a calculating prudence; virtue is a 
conventional and flexible expediency ground ‘‘out of the 
husks of pleasure ;” this is the Gospel of materialism and 
of all forms of thought which discredit the divine existence. 

As against these, theism affirms the existence of eternal 
principles of righteousness supreme in the reason of God. 
Right is harmony with these, and is changeless, impera- 
tive, God-like. Life is full of seriousness; obligation is 
no expediency of the hour; it is the eternal ought of the 
Supreme. 

In like manner, the civil law can find no ground for the 
justice and authority of its enactments and sanctions without 
assuming the existence of eternal principles of righteous- 
ness. To deny, then, the existence of the divine mind— 
the seat of these principles—is to make a mockery of jus- 
tice by founding the whole fabric of law upon fickle consid- 
erations of utility and policy. 

It has only been possible in an article of the compass per- 
mitted here to present the foregoing points briefly, almost 
abruptly. I have sought to show, not that God is an object 
of immediate consciousness, but that he is the necessary 
presupposition of all consciousness. The knowledge of the - 
divine existence, therefore, psychologically speaking, is not 
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so much the vesult of reflective thought and logical pro- 
cesses, as it is the ground of all mental activity, the tacit 
assumpticr of all thought, the implied premise of all proof, 
the very basai fact of human intelligence. Logzcally, there- 
fore, the existence of God is a first truth of reason—the 
first truth of reason, indeed, because upon it the very pos- 
sibility of reason is conditioned; chronologically, however, 
it may be the last truth of reason to be discovered, because 
it is the deepest; the guaranty and ground of all others. It 
can not be proved that God is, but it can be proved that he 
must be assumed. The existence of God is not capable of 
demonstration by reasoning, but it is a necessary assumption 
of reason. The belief in God is, therefore, in the highest 
sense reasonable, and theism is the “ve rationalism. 





THE WILL IN THEOLOGY. 


ARTICLE V. 
THE WILL IN THEOLOGY. 
BY PRESIDENT AUGUSTUS H. STRONG, D. D. 


WE purpose in this paper to discuss the subject of the 
will and its relations to theology. Philosophy has no more 
difficult problem than this with which to deal. All agree 
that consciousness testifies to human freedom. But when 
this consciousness is to be interpreted, we find division. 
Some look so exclusively to the uniformities of man’s 
action, that they settle down into determinism; freedom, 
to them, is but the seeming self-movement of the Summer 
cloud, which is borne onward by forces external to it, and 
is driven by atmospheric currents even when it appears to be 
following an impulse of its own. Others eye so closely the 
central source of power within us, that they lose sight of the 
laws under which that power is exerted, and identify free- 
dom with caprice; to them no act can be free which is the 
invariable, sequence of fixed motive, and God can not be 
free unless he is able to sin. 

Fatalism and arbitrariness—these are the two extremes 
between which the pendulum of thought is ever swinging. 
Both of these extremes are represented in the schools of 
to-day. And let us frankly acknowledge that each has had 
its devoted adherents, because each is the exaggeration and 
perversion of a truth. That is an easy philosophy which 
accepts the one and ignores the other; but it is as shallow 
and false as it is easy. It is a harder task to analyze both, 
and, after having set aside their elements of error, to com- 
bine what remains of truth into one consistent whole. But 
something like this must be dong by every thinking man, 
if he would attain to mental quiet; while to the preacher, 
not only a consistent but a correct view of the will is indis- 
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pensable, if he would present the Gospel with completeness 
and power. 

And yet our method of investigation should not be the 
method of eclecticism. We may be taught by the past to 
avoid the errors of the past, but a clear and satisfactory 
result can only be attained by a new examination of the 
facts of consciousness, with the added help of Christian 
experience and of Scripture. We are not novices enough 
to believe that we can clear up all the dark places of this 
most intricate theme. We do believe, however, that the 
main features of a right doctrine of the will may be discov- 
ered and intelligibly set forth. Error has commonly arisen 
because inquirers have started from @ priori and abstract 
notions of liberty or of law, rather than from induction 
of the facts of man’s actual condition according to con- 
science and the Bible. Let our first aim, then, be this, to 
examine the facts, both as regards the ordinary operations 
of our willing faculty, and as regards its conduct in matters 
of morality and religion. Then, secondly, we may test the 
results thus obtained by their conformity or non-conformity 
with certain great general teachings of Scripture respecting 
God and man. Finally, we may inquire whether the objec- 
tions frequently urged against our view are of sufficient force 
to compel its surrender, or can be met by counterbalancing 
considerations, if not by direct refutation. 

In asking what are the facts of the will’s action, the sim- 
plest cases are the most typical and the most instructive. 
The other day I found my little son executing some curious 
gyrations about the room. ‘‘John,” I said, ‘‘what do you 
do that for?” ‘Oh, I do it because I want to, father!” was 
his reply. Now my question and his answer give a com- 
plete formula for a doctrine of the will. I Will take them 
for my text in what follows. The text teaches us that the 
human mind is the efficient cause of its own action. ‘‘I 
do it.” John refers his action to himself as its author. 
And when we speak of John’s will, we have nothing in 
mind but John himself as a person putting forth power. 
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Let us observe a little more closely what John’s attrib- 
uting to himself power involves. It involves a conscious- 
ness on his part that his willing is determined by nothing 
outside himself. He knows that when he turns a somerset, 
he is not a water-wheel set a-going and kept a-going by an 
external force. It is he in whom the effort and the motion 
originate. Here we get a glimpse of the indestructible 
barrier in human consciousness against all schemes of ma- 
terialistic necessity. Man is not the product of climate 
and surroundings. External things can not account for his 
volitions. The spring of action is within. His whole men- 
tal being rises up in protest against the doctrine that he 
acts only as he is acted upon, that his mental movement is 
determined for him by causes apart from himself and be- 
yond his control. He knows that he is free in the sense 
that he determines himself, and is the efficient cause of his 
own activities. 

Absence of outward constraint, then, is only a part and 
a small part of the idea of liberty. Movement from within 
belongs'to it also. John can say, ‘‘I do it,” not only with 
regard to his bodily activity, but with regard to the inward 
effort of his soul. His body may be in fetters, but his soul 
may be free. Even in confinement he may put forth men- 
tal power in longing for deliverance or in planning an 
escape. The freedom of the will is shown in choice rather 
than in the execution of the choice. It is, indeed, this 
inward realm of mental energy to which we need to con- 
fine our attention. Not freedom in acting, but freedom 
in choosing is the inalienable prerogative of will. Take 
from me the power of originating dodily action, and I 
am still man, with mind unconquered, and directing a 
thousand operations within. But take from me the power 
of originating mental action and I cease to be a rational 
creature—I become as much a prey to influences from 
without as the stick or the stone. We call this freedom 
formal freedom, because it belongs to us as the very form 
of our being. So long as man is man, he can not be 
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divested of it. Hear John Calvin declare his faith in it: ‘‘I 
acknowledge,” he says, ‘‘and I will always affirm, that there 
is a free will, a will determining itself, and I proclaim any 
man who thinks otherwise a heretic. Let the will be called 
free, because it is not constrained or impelled irresistibly 
from without, but determines itself by itself.” 

Thus my son's reply, ‘‘I do it,’’ indicates his conscious- 
ness that his will, or his mind willing, is the efficient cause 
of his inward and so of his outward activity. But my ques- 
tion and the remaining words of his answer indicate, also, 
another complementary fact in his consciousness. I ask 
him: ‘‘What do you do that for?” He recognizes the 
propriety of the question and replies: ‘‘Oh, I do. it be- 
cause’’—and then follows an assigned reason. Now this 
shows that while the will is an efficient cause of mental 
action, it is never an adequate or sufficient cause. In other 
words, the will never acts without some material to work 
upon, some reason for its activity, some end in view. This 
is little more than a repetition of those old maxims in 
philosophy: ‘‘ An act of pure will is unknown in cénscious- 
ness.”” ‘‘ Willing must have some object.” ‘‘He that wills 
must will something.”” Dr. H. B. Smith* has well illus- 
trated the difference between an efficient cause and an 
adequate cause by the activity of the laborers in the build- 
ing of a house. This activity is the efficient cause of 
the building, but it is not the adequate cause. Besides 
this, there must be a material cause in the shape of brick 
and mortar, and a final cause in the end which the house 
is designed to subserve. So, to call the will an efficient 
cause is by no means to say that mere will can account 
for any action whatever. There must be occasion for its 
activity and reasons for its effort. No power was ever put 
forth by any will, human or divine, with regard to which 
we can not ask the question, ‘‘Why?” and with regard to 
which we can not compel from the willing agent the answer, 
‘*Because.”’ The real cause of an action is made up of two 

* Review of Whedon on the Will, in ‘‘ Faith and Philosophy.” 
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things: first, the power that did it; and, secondly, the 
reason for which it was done. Or, to put it more philo- 
sophically, the adequate or sufficient cause is a combination 
of two elements—first, the efficient cause; and, secondly, 
the occasional cause. 

If the adequate cause of an action or volition be not a 
. simple, but a complex thing, we can see why one action or 
volition should be unlike another. The efficient cause, the 
will, is the same in both, but the occasional cause, the 
reason or end in view, is different. The fact that I have a 
will explains the fact of my willing, but it does not ex- 
plain the fact that I will this rather than that. Par- 
ticularity in the effect demands particularity in the cause. 
When I ask what is the cause of the uniformity of evil 
action in the case of an individual or of the race, it is not 
enough to tell me that the individual has a will, and that 
each member of the race has a similar faculty of volitions. 
I demand to know why this faculty acts wrongly with such 
persistent uniformity. When I ask the secret of a pure and 
consistent life, I feel it an impertinence to be told simply 
that the man who leads that life chooses to live as he does. 
The everlasting ‘‘ why ?”’ comes up again and again until it is 
answered. And when the advocates of arbitrariness declare 
that ‘‘nothing whatever’’ causes one man to put forth contin- 
uously selfish volitions, and another man to put forth contin- 
uous efforts of self-sacrifice, I feel myself disingenuously dealt 
with, and I declare that such a theory of the will wrecks 
itself upon the solid rock of our primitive conviction that 
every effect must have an adequate and sufficient cause. 

My son John not only assents to this principle at once 
by saying, ‘‘Because,’’ but he throws great light upon the 
nature of human volition, by saying, ‘‘ Because I want to.” 
He asserts implicitly that want, desire, disposition account 
for mental act or effort. He declares that while the ego, 
the will, is the efficient cause of his action, a certain wish, 
preference, affection of his is the cause which determines 
the specific character of the action. Now this is simply to 
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say that every volition has its motive; that no act of will 
is ever put forth, except in accordance with the soul's pre- 
vailing desire at the time the choice is made. Certainly, 
if a man has power to act without motives, it is a power 
which is never exercised, and we can have no scientific 
warrant for claiming its existence. Action without mo- 
tive is irrational, What dignity or value is there in a 
wild contingence which may act unintelligently to its own 
ruin? This is caprice and craziness, but not freedom. It is 
immoral as well as irrational. You require that men should 
choose for reasons, not without reason. Only as you 
assume that there was a motive behind the deed, do you 
regard the agent responsible. To maintain that indetermi- 
nateness is essential to liberty, to declare that, in order to 
freedom, man must have the power of acting contrary to 
all motives, and of doing what, on the whole, he does not 
wish to do, is to contradict all experience and conscious- 
ness. Power to do what one does not desire to do is not 
power, but impotence. Power to plunge into the abyss 
of sin in spite of all inward tendencies to the good only 
indicates that the soul has not yet reached true freedom. 
Freedom never .shows itself, except in the choice of what 
we like. When tue love for honor is so strong that a man 
can not do a dishonorable act, then he is most truly free. 
God can not lie, but the settled love for truth that renders 
lying forever impossible to him does not abrogate his free- 
dom. The truest freedom in God and in the just made 
perfect is identical with necessity. In short, I am free only 
when I act from motives and do what I want to. 

But you observe that when John says, ‘‘ Because I want 
to,” the motive of which he speaks is something internal 
and not external. Unless we steadfastly maintain this, we 
shall be avoiding the Charybdis of caprice only to fall upon 
the Scylla of fatalism. Let us remember that all motive, 
in the last analysis, is within. Suppose you offer George 
Washington a million in gold as the price of betraying his 
country. Will he accept it? No. But Benedict Arnold 
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will. The gold is the same in both cases. What makes it 
a motive in the one case and not in the other? Why, evi- 
dently the settled preferences, affections, and desires which 
constitute the character of each. Thus we see that the 
causes of volitions lie, after all, wholly within the mind. 
Outward things have value and attractiveness only as the 
mind seizes upon them with its desires, only as they are the 
objects of some want within. What we mean by the strong- 
est motive is simply the bent of the mind, the fundamental 
and ruling preference. And in matters of morals and relig- 
ion this fundamental and ruling preference is of one or 
another sort, either a supreme love for self or a supreme 
love for God. Of whichever sort it is, it is the man’s in- 
most condition and character; in short, it is the man him- 
self. When his will acts, it acts under the influence of 
motives; but it is the character that makes the motives, and 
so we may truly say that the will always manifests the char- 
acter. The inward affections which constitute the character 
may be so strong and fixed that the acts which take their 
direction from them are uniformly good or bad. The imma- 
nent preference or moral bias of the soul may be so holy 
that a being can not sin, or may be so unholy that a being 
can not but sin, and yet this certainty of good or evil action 
may be the result of no outward constraint whatever. The 
will may be perfectly free while yet the direction and form 
of the volitions are determined by the inward character. 
Thus far I have spoken of the will as if it were simply 
the faculty of volitions. I have not thought it expedient 
to encumber my statement of the elements of the doctrine 
by anticipating the profounder and more unfamiliar phases 
of the will’s activity. When we come to consider the will 
in its moral and religious aspects, we find that it fills a range 
of our being very commonly ignored, but far more extensive 
and important than that of mere volition. John intimates 
this when he says, ‘‘I want to.”’ That is as much as to say 
that the person, John, puts forth another power than that 


of actual volition; namely, a power of wish, preference, 
Vot. II, No. 7.—36. 
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desire. There is a difference between these and volitions. 
The latter we are conscious of originating; we are not al- 
ways conscious of originating the former. We put forth 
the volition; we find ourselves wishing. And yet we use 
not the passive but the active voice; we say: ‘‘I wish, I 
want, I prefer.” We call our dispositions and affections 
vdluntary, though we never speak of voluntary knowl- 
edge. The more we think of this underlying region in 
which motive chiefly originates, the more we see that 
here is the heart, the true self, here the most intimate 
going-forth of power. We perceive that there are opta- 
tive states as well as optative acts, and that we hold others 
and ourselves responsible for them in a way which would 
not be possible if the will did not consciously or uncon- 
sciously enter into them as a constitutive element. In 
short, we come to see that to define will as the mere faculty 
of volitions is to regard only the most superficial aspects of 
it, while it is really nothing less than the whole principle of 
mental movement, conscious or unconscious; the whole im- 
pulsive power of man’s being, whether latent or developed ; 
and, in its moral and religious aspects, the whole tendency 
and determination of the soul to an ultimate end. 

Will, then, in the sense of the faculty of volitions, is 
always backed and preceded by will in the larger and pro- 
founder sense of the immanent preferences of the soul, the 
moral gravitation of the dispositions and affections—in fine, 
the character of the man; so that we properly comprehend 
in the range of the will not only the executive acts, but also 
the settled appetencies: in which the person puts forth 
power. The desires and longings of the soul are states 
of the will; and for them, as constituting our inmost char- 
acter, we feel ourselves chiefly responsible. I can not sep- 
arate myself from these inner impulsions, I can not sunder 
the faculty of volitions from the directive powers beneath, 
simply because I can not escape from myself. If these 
powers are evil in their tendency and product, I accuse 
myself as thus evil. When I see consummate pride and 
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haughtiness in others, I condemn it because it is a tendency 
of soul that is wicked, whether it was originated by the indi- 
vidual’s volition or not. There is a congenital and heredi- 
tary egotism and self-assertion, and we reprobate it without 
respect to its origin, because we feel that the ‘‘territory 
of vice and of virtue,’”’ to use the words of another, ‘‘is as 
wide as the mind exercised either voluntarily or optatively.”’ 
Many of our dispositions and desires are but imperfectly 
conscious ; some of them we are probably unconscious of, 
until some unexpected emergency reveals our. character in 
action; but the whole stream of moral tendency, even apart 
from and below consciousness, is in the realm of the volun- 
tary, belongs in this large sense to will, and involves respon- 
sibility and guilt if it be evil, as it is worthy of love and 
approbation when good. 

Those who have followed me thus far will be able to 
see how freedom of the will may be perfectly compatible 
with the certainty, in any particular case, of a definite kind 
of action. The will, as a faculty of volitions, is an efficient 
cause, a causa causans, acting from within by a power of its 
own. But the will in this narrow sense is under law to the 
will in the Jarger and deeper sense, and the will in this last 
sense is a causa causata ; the individual can never point to 
a particular volition of his own which caused his character. 
He causes, and he is catsed. He determines, but he finds 
himself determined. He acts freely, but the direction of 
his acts is furnished by a voluntary nature that stretches 
away beneath his consciousness. He is a swimmer in the 
stream, but the current is strong, and the current is not 
something foreign to him—it is his real self, as much as his 
conscious efforts are. While no restraint whatever is laid 
upon him, there may be the most perfect certainty that 
he will act in one way rather than in another. The mean 
person may be incapable of generosity, and the truthful per- 
son incapablé of falsehood, because each freely acts out his 
character. In each case there is a moral necessity which is 
perfectly consistent with freedom. The formal freedom 
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of the will considered as the faculty of volitions may still 
subsist, while yet the will considered as the underlying 
movement and current of the voluntary being is in bondage 
by reason of perverse and unnatural tendencies and inclina- 
tions. And this is the real condition of man—formal free- 
dom, but a real necessity of evil—a necessity of evil, 
however, very different from the necessitarianism maintained 
by the materialist, which has its ground in things external 
to human nature—a necessity of evil which has its ground 
rather in man himself, and in those evil dispositions and 
desires which are states of his will, and which were caused 
by human nature itself when it first fell away from God and 
from holiness. 

Ernest Naville has well said that man can not cease to 
believe in liberty, because it. is his true nature, nor can he 
cease to doubt his liberty, because he does not realize it. 
Put these two facts together and we shall avoid both the 
extremes of controversy. The will, as a power of putting 
forth individual choices, can choose any thing not inconsist- 
ent with its previous fundamental choice or preference. 
Hence we grant what the old theologians call civil freedom. 
Every man chooses unrestrainedly the method in which he 
will act out his character. A thousand forms of activity 
are open to him. In any one of these, according to his 
pleasure, he may act or refuse to act. It is with this free- 
dom in secular matters, and with this only, that so many of 
the moral philosophies of our day concern themselves. They 
are philosophies of man’s original condition, of the meta- 
physical possibilities of his being. But they ignore a whole 
hemisphere of fact, when they profess to be exhaustive 
accounts of. man’s voluntary nature. Not man in an ideal 
or ‘abstract state, but man in his present moral state, is the 
man that we need to know, and real concrete man can 
be studied only in his acts and fiis consciousness. And 
when we once begin this study, either in ourselves or others, 
we find that we must set side by side with this consciousness 
of freedom in volition another consciousness of a malign 
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will beneath, that hinders persistent choice of the right, and 
binds us to a deeper necessity of evil. 

And so when we ask the question whether this causa- 
tive power of the will as the faculty of volitions is equal to 
the task of permanently reversing the underlying tendency 
and current of the will considered as the self-determination 
of the being to an ultimate end, experience must answer, 
‘‘No!” Man has liberty—liberty to enslave himself and 
to persevere in self-enslavement. His liberty is not ability 
to change his character at a single volition. Opposed to 
God and dominated by self-love as he is, he can not of 
himself choose God and love holiness supremely. Self- 
love can not throttle and slay self-love. The affections 
and desires remaining what they are, he can not love God 
with all the heart. Let him make the effort, and ‘he finds 
himself as powerless as a man standing upon the surface of 
the ground over one of those subterranean Kentucky rivers 
would be to turn back in its course the rushing torrent 
that flows beneath his feet. So man is at war with him- 
self as well as with God. He has a formal freedom, but he 
is in real slavery. , 

The error of the philosophy we are combating is, there- 
fore, the error of dismembering our mental nature, of sun- 
dering the powers from each other, and of imagining that 
will, as the faculty of volitions, can act alone. But man is 
a complex whole. Whenever he acts, he acts as a whole. 
In thought we can distinguish between his different powers 
and speak of their functions and products, but to suppose 
that the power of executive choice can somehow put itself 
outside of the man, and secure a z0v oto, from which it may 
move the man contrary to his character, is an error only a 
little less grotesque than that of personifying the divine 
attributes and of supposing that wisdom speaks to holiness 
and holiness to love. And so we have a method of thought 
with regard to man’s faculty of volitions, which regards it 
as severed from reason and from affection, fancies that it 
can act sovereignly in utter independence and disregard 
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of motives, and believes that arbitrariness and uncertainty 
are of the very essence of freedom. And this is inseparable 
from and rests upon a narrow and defective conception 
of the will itself, which ignores that whole sphere of mental 
and moral movement which we call the preferences, the 
affections, the dispositions, the desires, into which we put 
more of power than we put into our imperative volitions, 
and which conscience holds us chiefly accountable for, 
because they constitute the real self, the real life from 
which our outward acts spring and take their character. 

I am aware that the philosophy of the will which I am 
advocating enlarges the sphere of will and of responsibility 
greatly beyond the bounds assigned to it by superficial 
thought. But be sure that this philosophy is the philosophy 
of the future’ He who can content himself with saying 
that will is the author of volitions only, and that he can 
charge himself only with what he has personally and con- 
sciously caused, is like the early navigators who described 
the continent of Africa from what they had learned by 
touching here and there along the coast. He who, in his 
explorations of his own nature, has fought his way, like 
Stanley, through endless jungles and malarial swamps and 
mountainous barriers and savage enemies, will have a sad- 
der, but also a grander understanding of what is meant by 
will. To such a comprehensive philosophy of will we are 
coming by slow degrees. Schopenhauer and Hartmann, in 
Germany, with all their pessimism and atheism, are bringing 
out, in their ‘‘ Philosophies of the Unconscious,” great facts 
of our nature which were never so clearly understood be- 
fore. The fundamental thing in the universe, according to 
their systems, is not the idea, as Hegel thought, but the 
will. Not only is there unconscious cerebration and thought 
in our walking and in our sleep, but there is also uncon- 
scious will and the putting forth of power. The thoughtful 
and conscientious student of his own nature will recognize 
here the gleams of truth. The will is nothing less than the 
soul in movement or tending to move. And responsibility 
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is coextensive, not simply with our volitions, but with the 
whole range of our active being. 

In a recent French evangelical review (Revue Chrétienne, 
January, 1878, page 7), I find the following: ‘‘We have no 
initial power of determination. We can only yield to the 
divine impulse or to the attraction of sin. Our will is the 
effective cause of our conduct, because these impulses so- 
licit without constraining us. But our liberty does not con- 
sist in producing an action of which it is the only source. 
It consists in choosing between two pre-existent impulses. 
It is choice, not creation, which is our destiny.” The 
doctrine here taught harmonizes perfectly with the view 
thus far presented, and enables us to make an important 
application of it. The will has sometimes been called a cre- 
ative first cause. There is plausibility in such a definition, 
because the will is causa causans. But this is only the su- 
perficial aspect of the will. It is also causa causata. The 
fundamental bias we find born in us. God is only causa 
causans, never causa causata. Let us, then, with all rever- 
ence, reserve the title of Creative First Cause for him who 
is the only absolute originator, and who can alone call sub- 
stance as well as activity into being. 

From this point of view we can also perceive the 
right and the wrong meaning of. the current phrase: 
‘*The power of a contrary choice.” The power of a 
contrary choice is possible if with the volition you in- 
clude the motive, if with the act you combine the desire. 
There is, indeed, an abstract natural possibility of choos- 
ing in either of two ways. But, as another has said, 
‘Actual choosing is dependent on motives, opportu- 
nities, moral bias, the antecedent state of the will itself. 
And this generic bias, this moral habit, determines the 
special volitions until some great crisis comes ’’—comes, we 
may add, as the result of aid and renewal’ from without. 
We say sometimes to ourselves, ‘‘If I had this to do over 
again I would do differently.” Yes, if we could put our- 
selves back into the past with all the new dispbdsitions and 
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views which experience has given us. But when we ask 
ourselves whether, if we were put back there with just the 
views and feelings we had then, we should do differently, 
we are compelled to answer in the negative. But because 
we choose for reasons, and would not choose differently, we 
blame our choice. Our choice was none the less free and 
responsible because it was the natural sequence of our pre- 
ceding dispositions. These preceding dispositions were our- 
selves. The will was in them. Being what we were, we 
could not have chosen differently ; but the power to choose 
as we did not wish to choose was not necessary to make 
our action free. Indeed, if we could have acted in disregard 
of all motive and reason, the choice would have been de- 
void of all real freedom. To be free to do what we do not 
wish to do is no freedom at all. It is to be the blind vic- 
tim of chance: or to play the part of the madman. The 
power of a contrary choice, in the sense of a power to 
decide against one’s character and against all motives oper- 
ating at the time upon the mind, is a power which not only 
has no existence, but of which we have not even the ability 
to conceive. The only actual freedom of which we know 
is the freedom to manifest our character in mental action. 

It has not escaped the reader’s notice that we have thus 
far avoided all reference to Scripture. It has been our 
aim to build up a doctrine of the will from the simple facts 
of consciousness. But we do not forget that we have a touch- 
stone by which to determine its truth or error. The Bible 
does not, indeed, teach a fqrmal scheme of mental science ; 
yet certain fundamental views of will are every-where implied 
in it. Let us bring our results to the test of Scripture. But 
first we may, in the briefest manner, state what these results 
are. They are, first, that the will, as a faculty of volitions, 
is the efficient cause of mental action. Secondly, that this 
faculty, though an efficient cause, is not an adequate and 
sufficient cause, but depends for its particular direction upon 
occasional causes in the shape of objects or reasons for its 
activity. Thirdly, that these objects or reasons, which we 
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call motives, are always, in the last analysis, internal and 
not external to the mind. Fourthly, that the internal dispo- 
sitions and desires which give to motives all their force are 
themselves optative states of the soul, into which will, 
as well as sensibility, enters as a constituent element. 
Fifthly, that will must, therefore, be regarded as including 
not only the faculty of individual choices, but also the 
states of immanent preference in which the soul puts 
forth its power. Szxthly, that since the will, as an efficient 


cause, is determined as to the character of its action 


by the will in the larger sense of the soul’s fundamental 
preference, freedom in its executive acts may coexist with 
certainty and even necessity as to their particular na- 
ture. Seventhly, that though man has liberty in mani- 
festing his character, he is unable radically to change this 
character if it be evil, or to reverse the self-determina- 
tion of his being to an ultimate end; and that, because 
volition can never sunder itself from character nor the man 
escape from himself. ighthly, that the will’s freedom is, 
therefore, so limited by the law of its own character and 
condition, which it did not individually originate, that man 
can not justly be called a creative first cause, nor be cred- 
ited with a power of contrary choice in matters of morals 
and religion. 

This view of the will, and the views to which it is directly 
opposed, we are now to test by the teachings of Scrip- 
ture. - And, first, by the teachings of Scripture as to God’s 
foreknowledge. By foreknowledge we mean the knowledge 
of something in the future that is certain to be. We must 
distinguish it clearly from ideal knowledge, or knowledge 
of what is merely possible. We can imagine God in eter- 
nity past to have had before him a multitude of plans for a 
universe. They are in his mind as merely ideal plans; he 
knows them all in their minutest details. But so long as no 
one plan is fixed upon and adopted he can not be said to 
JSoreknow any of them, or any of the details of any of them. 
He can not foreknow any one of these plans, except when it 
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ceases to be merely an ideal plan, and becomes a certainty 
of the future, and this certainty that the events included in 
it will take place can only be the result of his adopting the 
plan. The Scriptures declare God’s absolute foreknowledge 
of the future. But that foreknowledge presupposes that 
the future is not simply ideally possible or contingent, but is 
a thing of certainty, that is infallibly to be. 

‘*But,”’ we are asked, ‘‘ does not God foreknow what he 
will adopt? and does not knowledge precede will in the order 
of nature?” I answer, Knowledge of a thing as certain to 
be, can not precede the fact of such certainty, for it would 
then be knowledge of what did not exist, and so-would be 
a falsity and a delusion. And so knowledge of a plan cer- 
tain to be carried out, can not precede the certainty of that 
plan, nor can it precede God’s adoption of it, for this adop- 
tion is all that makes it certain. The knowledge which 
God has, before he adopts his plan, must be merely zdeal 
knowledge of this plan among a variety of plans; it can not 
be foreknowledge, for there can be no foreknowledge when 
there is as. yet nothing certain in the future to be foreknown. 
The true order is therefore this: First, God’s knowledge 
of various ideal plans; Secondly, God’s adoption of one 
of these plans, and his consequent rendering it a certainty 
of the future: Thirdly, his foreknowledge of the events 
included in it as certain to be. So we perceive that the cer- 
tain future existence of events is the condition and pre- 
requisite of God’s foreknowledge. In other words, what is 
not certain to be can not be foreknown. 

Apply this now to the doctrine of the will. If there be 
no certainty about the future free actions of men, God him- 
self can not foreknow them. The view which we have 
taken of the will permits us to predicate certainty of man’s 
free actions, because they take their direction from perma- 
nent influences in the character. But the view opposed to 
this denies that there can be freedom where there is such 
certainty. It declares that the action that is certain can not 
be free, and that the very essence of freedom is that the 
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will is able to make an absolutely new beginning, and for 
the character of this new beginning no cause whatever can 
be assigned. Absolute uncertainty, perfect indetermined- 
ness, on this view, is the only alternative to fatalism. Un- 
less with precisely the same external and intérnal states and 
conditions, the agent may just as easily make the opposite 
decision to that which he does actually make, the agent has 
no liberty at all. Now, to this view of the will, we simply 
oppose the Scripture declarations of God’s absolute fore- 
knowledge of the smallest decisions of his free creatures to 
the end of time. If he foreknows them, then they are 
certain to be. Uncertain things can not be the objects 
of foreknowledge. Foreknowledge is of things to be, not 
of what may be or may not be. Even intuition can not see 
what is not. God can not foreknow what is not there to be 
foreknown. If there is nothing certain, then nothing can 
be foreseen or predicted except that either this or that will 
take place, and a contingent foreknowledge is no fore- 
knowledge at all. Omniscience does not make it possible 
for God to know things that are not objects of knowledge. 
Even he can not tell what the results would be if two and 
two made five, or what would happen if chance ruled in 
the universe. But the theory we are opposing enthrones 
chance in the human will. And to declare that God can 
foreknow what this chance will bring about is to declare that 
he can know nonsense and self-contradiction. Only upon the 
view that man’s free actions are under the law of character, 
and therefore are out of the category of chance and un- 
certainty, can even the omniscient God know what they 
are to be. 

Many of the advocates of the caprice theory of the will 
perceive their view to be inconsistent with belief in God’s 
foreknowledge, and in various ways attempt to justify their 
surrender of this fundamental article of our faith. One 
of the most notable among them (see Hazard on ‘‘Causa- 
tion,” page 213) intimates that foreknowledge is not essential 
to the supreme governing power of the universe, protests 
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his repugnance to the notions of election and decrees, fan- 
cies that God may adapt means to ends from moment to 
moment, and as he becomes aware of the necessities of each 
case, may draw out from his infinite resources the plan 
which he had devised to meet such an emergency should it 
ever occur. This writer conceives that the freedom of 
creatures may not have been possible except at the cost 
of a self-limitation of the divine knowledge—God chose not 
to know beforehand what his creatures would do, lest he 
should impose fetters on their liberty. Does it occur to 
him that upon the theory that the human will is necessarily 
an alternative power, God did not need to limit himself, 
since he could not surrender what he had not; namely, the 
power to foreknow as certain that which is essentially uncer- 
tain? To quote once more from Dr. Smith: ‘‘God him- 
self can not see that to be one and no other, which is essen- 
tially and necessarily one or another.’’ It is for this reason 
that the Socinians, with greater logical consistency, reject 
altogether the possibility of God’s foreknowing free human 
actions. To him, upon their view, the fall of Adam and 
the crucifixion of Christ would have been a surprise, had it 
not been that ‘‘coming events cast their shadows before ””— 
though, even then, how divine sagacity itself could have 
converted chance into probability is difficult to say. Proph- 
ecy is nothing but guesswork. Even God may be disap- 
pointed, for there is no limiting the absolute uncertainty 
of the human will. What is this but to discrown the omnis- 
cient One, in order that man may have a freedom as wild as 
that of Bedlam itself! 

Every such theory, when tested by Scripture, is found 
to contradict the express teachings of revelation. God 
foreknows all, because it is certain what human action will 
be; and human action is certain because all men have 
character. Human character is not beyond the control 
of circumstances and influences which God has arranged 
and appointed. If man, influenced by man, may still be 
free, then man, influenced by divinely appointed circum- 
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stances, may still be free. Because we know something 
of the characters of our fellow-men and of the influence 
of their surroundings upon them, we are able, to a certain 
extent, to predict their actions, and statistical averages may 
be compiled which shall make known to us beforehand their 
action in masses. All this witnesses that freedom is not 
inconsistent with laws and uniformities of action. It is only 
by observing these laws that we control our own mental 
powers or induce others to serve us. If we were wise 
enough, we could predict all human action. Much more is 
every human being ‘‘naked and open to the eyes of him 
with whom we have to do.” How he executes his all- 
comprehending plan we know not; but we do know that he 
can not resign his sovereignty. No creature can be inde- 
pendent of him. Man’s freedom can not wrest the scepter 
from his hand nor bandage the eyes of his omniscience. 
But God’s sovereignty and his foreknowledge must both be 
surrendered, if the certainty of human volitions be incom- 


patible with freedom. 

In the second place, let us test the doctrine we have pro- 
pounded by the teachings of Scripture as to man’s responsi- 
bility for his native depravity. That man is depraved by 
nature and is condemnable for this depravity, the Scripture 
distinctly asserts when it declares that we are ‘‘ by nature chil- 


” 


dren of wrath.”” Nature here can mean only that which is in- 
born and original in contrast with that which is subsequently 
acquired. There is a congenital bias of the will toward 
evil, an unholy bent of the affections away from God, and a 
supreme preference of self, at the very basis of our morab 
being, apart from and prior to our consciousness. Upon 
this original depravity of. the soul the wrath of the Holy 
One rests. But God’s wrath rests only upon that which 
deserves it. This nature, therefore, is justly condemnable, 
and we are responsible for it. We will not multiply pas- 
sages to prove that this is the teaching of Scripture, although 
we might show that this is God’s own explanation of the 
universal fact of death, even in the case of those who have 
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not come to moral consciousness, and his explanation like- 
wise of the uniformity of sinful volitions in all men and all 
ages. Actual sins are the fruit and actual death is the 
penalty of,a depravity with which we are born, and for 
which we are, notwithstanding, held responsible. Nor is 
this the place to justify the Scripture teaching, although we 
could adduce weighty confirmations of it from the facts 
of history, and from the testimony of most acute and holy 
men as to that human nature which, in themselves and 
others, they have subjected to so penetrating and pure a 
scrutiny. We might bring forward a multitude of witnesses 
from the ranks of law and literature and philosophy, and 
all of them outside the pale of professed Christianity, who 
would with one voice declare that they felt within them a 
fatal necessity of evil, a taint of nature below conscious 
choice, a moral gravitation to the wrong, which they 
did not personally originate, and yet fer which, strangely 
enough, they are not able to shake off the sense of blame- 
worthiness. Aristotle anticipates Paul’s account of the evil 
law in the members, though he is not able, as Paul is, to 
answer the question: ‘‘Who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?” And Seneca, in certain passages, seems 
almost to echo David’s words: ‘‘ Behold I was shapen in 
iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.”’ 

Our present purpose is, however, simply to make plain 
the fact that this Scriptural teaching is consistent with the 
view of will which we have presented, ‘but is inconsistent 
with any other. If our view be true, then, man may be 
responsible for his nature, for his nature is will. His whole 
being in moral movement or tending to moral movement is 
within the sphere of will, and for this current of tendency 
he is accountable, because it is his inmost self. But the 
opposing theory denies that there can be such a thing as 
unconscious will, and, limiting will to the mere faculty of 
volitions, maintains that no man can be responsible for any 
thing that he has not personally and consciously originated. 
If it take the Pelagian form it uses the phrase, ‘‘ on pleni 
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nascimur,’’ and calls the soul at birth a ‘‘ tabula rasa,’’ void 
of all evil whatsoever. Or if it take the Arminian form, it 
speaks of a depravity for which we are not responsible, 
except as we by conscious act appropriate it. The Roman 
Catholic can exclude concupiscence from the list of sins, 
because, forsooth, it is independent of our volitions. Thus 
nothing but presumptuous choice of evil, with the full con- 
sciousness of the law to be violated and a willful determina- 
tion to disobey God, is counted by many to be a sin at all. 
On this view, indeed, the only sin should be the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. 

What we wish to point out most plainly is, that the view 


of the will which we are opposing conflicts with Scripture - 


by letting off the human conscience from the main part of 
the burden which God lays upon it in his revelation. Who 
can draw the line between the conscious and the uncon- 
scious? Who can tell what we have originated and what 
we have not? Are anger and lust always conscious? Yet 
the angry feeling is murder and the impure look is adultery. 
Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, and the heart from 
which they come is evil. Sin is not simply an act—it is a 
principle of permanence and power that reigns in the nature, 
that exists long before it revives or comes to light in the 
consciousness. These are the representations of Scripture, 
and we charge the view of will, which regards it as the 
faculty of volitions alone, with obscuring from men’s minds 
these facts of God’s Word. If sin is only volition, and I 
can be responsible for nothing else, then sin has but limited 
range within me and but weak hold upon me. It can not 
be so serious a thing as Scripture describes. And just in 
proportion as the sense of sin is blunted does man cease to 
feel his need of pardon and renewal. 

If man is responsible only for what he wills, and will is 
only his power of individual choices, it follows that God’s 
law requires only what this will, can render in the way 
of obedience. Law ceases to be the perfect transcript 
of God’s holy nature, the ideal and unchangeable standard 
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for all moral beings. It reduces its majesty to the limits 
of outward enactment and known enactment. Nothing that 
-is beyond the apprehension of the blinded intellect or be- 
yond the range of the enfeebled moral powers can be law 
for any creature of God. Thus law becomes a sliding scale 
of moral requirement, that lowers its demands as the sinner 
becomes more blind and debased and guilty, and gives up 
its claims altogether when he becomes totally depraved and 
beyond recovery. . But is it true that the law has nothing 
against the man who has so sunk himself in sin that he has 
lost all power to obey? You know such persons; does 
God’s justice absolve them and let them go free of punish- 
ment? The doctrine that man is responsible only for his 
acts of volition, and that power to do right is always essen- 
tial to accountability for doing wrong comes dangerously 
near to these conclusions. Those who hold this view of will 
are compelled to assume a ‘‘gracious ability” specially 
communicated by God, in order to render men guilty at all, 
and then to declare that for a great number of irresponsi- 
bles, tender in age or weak in mind or limited in opportu- 
nities, salvation must be a matter of justice, since they have 
no ability to obey. So there shall be some saved without 
Christ. Why should the lost suffer penalty when their 
power to turn to God is gone forever? A system of the 
will that leads logically to the conclusion that men are guilty 
only by virtue of ‘‘gracious ability,” and approved when 
their sin has taken away all power of good within them, 
carries with it its own refutation. It may not inaptly be 
described as a scheme in which men are damned by grace 
and saved by sin. 

It is, of course, objected to our view that to hold man 
responsible for an inborn state of the will which he did not 
originate is to violate all principles of justice, and to expose 
Christianity to ridicule and contempt. We reply that if this 
is the teaching of Scripture we may trust that God will vin- 
dicate his own truth. But it is self-vindicated also. A 
profounder philosophy of human nature is found to cor- 
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respond precisely with the ideas which unlettered Christians 
had drawn from the Bible long before. We must not for- 
get, moreover, that the modern scientific notion of the 
solidarity of the race is anticipated in Scripture, and fur- 
nishes the answer to the question how we can be responsible 
for what we have not personally and consciously originated. 
Men are not separate atoms, like grains of sand or bricks set 
in a row. They are of one blood and origin, and are 
bound together in an organic whole. Look down upon the 
tree from above, and you see only the multitudinous leaves 
in their isolation from each other. But look up from below, 
and you perceive that each leaf springs from a twig, and 
each twig from a branch and each branch from a common 
trunk, and the great oak is only the product of a single 
acorn that the foot of-an ox trod into the soil a hundred 
years ago. So the superficial: observer regards the human 
race only as a company of individuals, and he denies all 
organic connection between them. But they are sprung 
from a common stock, and a common life is in them. The 
only explanation of universal depravity is the fall of the 
whole race when it existed seminally in its first progenitor. 
We have drawn our life from him, corrupted as it was by 
his sin. The will of the race apostatized from God when it 
was concentrated in one man, and of that self-depraved will 
we partake. So there is an individual responsibility and 
a race responsibility also, and any theory of will which re- 
gards it as the mere faculty of individual volitions must 
ignore a whole half of the facts, and put it forever beyond 
our power to explain the great problem of our account- 
ability for the depravity which we have in common with 
every member of the race. In a second article we shall 
adduce still other Scriptural confirmations of the view of will 
which we have presented, and shall consider the chief. ob- 


jections which are urged against if. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE DENOMINATIONAL WORK OF PRESIDENT 
MANNING. 


BY REUBEN A. GUILD, LL. D. 


To no one individual is the Baptist denomination of 
America more indebted for its present culture and position 
than to James Manning, the first president of our oldest 
college. His ‘‘Life, Times, and Correspondence,” pub- 
lished sixteen years ago, has long been out of print, the 
stereotype plates having been destroyed. A brief review 
of his labors to advance our denominational prosperity and 
growth may well, therefore, be found in the pages of a Bap- 
tist quarterly. 

Before entering upon my subject let me ask my readers 
to go back with me a century, and in imagination join the 
goodly company of delegates and friends who, on the morn- 
ing of October 12, 1762, are wending their way towards the 
Lutheran Church, on Fifth Street, to attend the annual 
meeting of the Philadelphia Association. Here, in the 
quaint language of the record, ‘‘the sound of the organ. 
is heard in the Baptist worship.” The Rev. Morgan Ed- 
wards, pastor of the Church in Philadelphia, a young and 
talented Welsh minister, recently from England, presides as 
moderator, and the Rev. Abel Morgan, of Middletown, acts 
as clerk. Of the twenty-nine Churches belonging to the 
association eighteen are represented by letters and delegates. 
Among the latter are influential laymen and pastors whose 
praise has been recorded by the pen of a master, in the 
‘‘Annals of the American Pulpit.”” The seats of the house 
are filled with devout men and women, who engage with 
zeal and delight in the exercises of the prolonged sessions. 
A spirit of calmness and deliberation breathes in their con- 
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sultations, and peaceful unanimity characterizes all their 
determinations. Such is the tenor of the customary ‘‘ Pas- 
toral Address;” or, as it is now called, the ‘‘ Circular 
Letter.” 

It was at this memorable meeting that a motion was 
made for the establishment of a Baptist college. The 
mover, Morgan Edwards, was at first laughed at -as the 
‘‘projector of a ‘thing impracticable.” Not a few of the 
delegates discouraged the design, prophesying evil to the 
churches in case it succeeded, and threatening not only 
non-concurrence, but opposition. Well might they, as a 
body, shrink from so difficult and responsible an under- 
taking. The Baptists of that early period were poor, de- 
spised, and oppressed. In the New England colonies they 
numbered, according to Backus, but thirty-nine churches, 
including both General and Particular Baptists. The twenty- 
nine churches connected with the Philadelphia Association 
represented the colonies of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Maryland, and Virginia. There were also churches 
in North and South Carolinia, which afterwards formed the 
Charleston Association. It is within bounds to say that in 
all the thirteen colonies there were at this time less than 
seventy regularly constituted churches, with a membership 
of perhaps four thousand. What could such a people do 
towards the establishment of a college.—without wealth and 
without social or political influence; in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Virginia fined, scourged, and imprisoned for 
their religious opinions; and every-where, save perhaps in 
Pennsylvania and Rhode Island, scorned, and, like their 
Divine Master, rejected of men! 

On the other hand, churches of the Baptist faith were 
rapidly multiplying. The good sense and better judgment 
of the people, notwithstanding the perversion of schools 
and learning by the ‘‘Standing Order,” demanded ministers 
who, in addition to the gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit, 
possessed the aids of literary and scientific culture. Where 
and how could this culture be obtained? The academy at 
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Hopewell, started in 1756, by the Rev. Isaac Eaton, under 
the auspices and patronage of the association, although 
eminently successful, was yet but a preparatory school. 
The two colleges. of New England, Harvard and Yale, 
were controlled exclusively by the Congregationalists. The 
college of New Jersey had been established by the Presby- 
terians, while Columbia College in New York, William and 
Mary College, Virginia, and the University of Pennsylvania 
were under Episcopal control. These were the only Amer- 
ican colleges in existence at the time of which we speak. 
A way was.soon to open for another. 

On the 29th of September, two weeks before the meet- 
ing which I have described, James Manning was graduated 
at the college of New Jersey with the second honors of his 
class. He was now in the prime and vigor of manhood, 
of majestic form, pleasing countenance, and easy address ; 
an accomplished scholar for the times, an orator of rare 
powers, and filled and pervaded, moreover, with an earnest 
desire to effectually serve the blessed Redeemer, to whom he 
had recently consecrated his energies and his life. He had 
been a pupil and afterwards a teacher at the Hopewell 
Academy. To him, therefore, the prominent brethren of 
the Philadelphia Association naturally looked for a guide 
and a leader’in the great enterprise to which they were 
finally committed. . 

‘* At first,”’ says Edwards, in a manuscript paper on file, 
‘‘some of the Southern colonies seemed to bid fairest to 
answer their purpose, there not being so many calleges in 
those colonies as the northerly; but the Northern colonies 
having been visited by some of the association, who in- 
formed them of the great increase of the Baptist societies 
of late in those parts, and that Rhode Island had no public 
school or college, and was originally settled by persons 
of the Baptist persuasion, and a greater part of the govern- 
ment remained so still, there was no longer any doubt but 
what that was the most suitable place to carry the design 
into execution.” In the expressive language of Backus, 
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‘*The association obtained such an acquaintance with the 
affairs of Rhode Island as to bring themselves to an appre- 
hension that it was practical and expedient to erect a college 
in the colony of Rhode Island, under the chief direction 
of the Baptists, in which education might be promoted and 
superior learning obtained, free from any sectarian tests.” 

In the month of July, 1763, Manning arrived at New- 
port on the business of the great educational work with 
which he been specially entrusted. The details of his mis- 
sion have been related in full in published histories and 
documents, and need not, therefore, be repeated here. 
Through his personal influence and that of Morgan Ed- 
wards, a charter reflecting the liberal sentiments of the 
colony and of the denomination was obtained from the Gen- 
eral Assembly—not, however, without a severe and pro- 
tracted struggle on the part of those who opposed the enter- 
prise. This charter, which gives Baptists the control, or, in 
the words of Manning, ‘‘the lead in the institution,” and 
invites other denominations to share in its government and 
privileges, is now the unalterable constitution of Brown 
University. However severely it may be criticised to-day 
for its excessive liberality, it is very certain that no other 
charter could have been obtained a century ago; and, fur- 
thermore, that no strictly sectarian college could have 
succeeded, at least for the time being, under the exclusive 
patronage of the Baptist denomination. Our fathers un- 
doubtedly did the best thing they could under the circum- 
stances. Let us not withhold from them our gratitude 
and praise. 

But though the colony of Rhode Island had been selected 
for the college, and a charter reflecting her well known sen- 
timents in religious concernments had been secured, no town 
stood prepared to welcome it in its infant state, without 
students, without funds, and with no certain means of sup- 
port. To the projectors and friends of the enterprise it 
seemed, therefore, desirable that it should be located where 
the president might have an opportunity to preach in con- 
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nection with the work of instruction, and thus secure for 
the time being a maintenance for himself and family. The 
two churches at Newport were already provided with com- 
petent pastors—the Rev. Edward Upham, a graduate of 
Harvard College, and the Rev. Gardner Thurston, whose 
meeting-house and congregation were at this early period the 
largest, according to Edwards, of any connected with the 
denomination in New England. The Church at Providence, 
although the oldest Baptist Church in America, had never 
been accustomed to contribute liberally towards the support 
ofa pastor. With only one hundred and eighteen mem- 
bers, living widely apart, with a small and uncomfortable 
house, opposed to singing in public worship, and clinging 
to many prejudices and customs, which it afterwards threw 
off under the enlightened teachings of Manning, it offered 
but feeble encouragement in the outset toa seat of learning. 
Besides, the Church was already provided with a pastor, 
Rev. Samuel Winsor, who had been with them since 1759. 
Warren, a thriving town on the Narragansett Bay, ten miles 
from Providence, seemed to meet all the requirements 
of the case. Here were ample materials for.the formation 
of a Church, and here the college would be nurtured and 
developed. 

Accordingly Manning, having received an invitation from 
some of the leading men in the place, about the middle 
of April, 1764, removed with his family to Warren, where 
he immediately opened a Latin school as a step prepar- 
atory to college instruction. This school, which soon be- 
came flourishing, he continued to teach or superintend for 
many years, in connection with his numerous other duties 
and professional cares. In 1770, it was removed to Provi- 
dence, and, upon the completion of what is now called 
‘*University Hall,” was kept in the lower story of that 
building. Under the name of the ‘‘ University Grammar 
School” it continues at the present day to render most 
efficient service as an auxiliary to the institution which 
called it into being. 
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At the time of Manning’s arrival in Warren there were 
nearly sixty Baptist communicants residing in the place, the 
majority of whom were members of the venerable Church in 
Swansey. The population of the town was increasing, and 
the time seemed to have come for carrying into effect their 
long*cherished plans and wishes in regard to the formation 
of a Church. The zeal and eloquence of Manning had 
attracted a large congregation, and not a few persons had 
become believers in Christ as the fruits of his ministry. 
Accordingly, on the 15th of November, 1764, a Church of 
fifty-eight members was organized, over which Manning was 
duly installed as pastor. The relations thus assumed proved 
pleasant alike to minister and people. During the six years 
of their continuance the Church greatly increased in num- 
bers and strength, becoming one of the most influential 
among the Baptist churches of New England. It may be 
interesting to pause in our narrative and consider, for a 
moment, the covenant which they adopted, the original 


of which, in Manning’s hand-writing, is still in existence. 
It is a straightforward, manly document, after the Philadel- 
phia pattern, close communion and Calvinistic, giving no 
uncertain utterances. It reads thus: 


“Whereas, we, unworthy sinners, through the infinite riches of free 
grace, as we trust, brought out of darkness into the marvelous light 
of the Gospel, and the grace of it, transformed into the kingdom of 
God’s dear Son Jesus Christ our only Lord and Savior, and made par- 
takers of all those privileges which Christ purchased with his precious 
blood, think it our duty, and the greatest privilege we can enjoy here 
on earth, to walk in all the commandments and ordinances, not only 
for our own comfort and peace, but for the manifestation of the glory 
of God and for the mutual help and society of each other; and as 
it hath pleased God to appoint a visible Church relation, to be the way 
and manner whereby he is pleased to communicate to his people the 
blessings of his presence, a growth in grace, and furtherance in the 
knowledge of our Lord God — 

“We, therefore, this day, after solemn fasting and prayer for help 
and direetion, in the fear of his holy name, and with hearts lifted up to 
the Most High, humbly and freely offer up ourselves a living sacrifice 
unto him who is our God, in covenant, through Jesus Christ, to walk 
together according to his revealed Word, in visible Gospel relation, 
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both to Christ our only head, and to each other as fellow members and 
brethren of the same household of faith. 

“And we do humbly engage, that, through his strength, we will en- 
deavor to perform all our respective duties towards God and each other, 
and to practice all the ordinances of Christ according to what is and 
shall be made known to us in our respective places; to exercise, prac- 
tice, and submit to the government of Christ in this Church. » 

“And we declare that it is our mind that none are properly quali- 
fied members of this Christ’s visible Church but such as have been 
wrought upon by the grace of God, delivered from their sins by the 
justifying righteousness of Christ, have the evidence of it in their 
souls, have made profession thereof—that is, of a living faith in Christ— 
and have been baptized, by immersion, in the name of the Holy 
Trinity. 

‘Further, it is our mind that the imposition or non-imposition of 
hands upon believers, after baptism, is not essential to Church commun- 
ion, and that where the image of Christ is discerned, according to the 
rules of God’s Word, and those previous duties but now mentioned are 
submitted to according to Gospel rules, we are ready to hold commun- 
ion with all such walking orderly in the Church of Christ. 

‘And now we humbly hope that; although of ourselves we are 
altogether unworthy and unfit thus to offer up ourselves to God, or to 
do him any service, or to expect any favor or mercy from him, yet that 
he will graciously accept of this our freewill offering, in and through 
the merits and mediation of our dear Redeemer, and that he will em- 
ploy and improve us in his service to his own praise—to whom be all 
the glory, both now and forever.” 


Such was the Church called into being through the min- 
istry and personal influence of Manning—a model and a 
pattern for all the Baptist churches that have been consti- 
tuted in Rhode Island from that day down to the present time. 

It was about this time that Manning conceived the plan 
of uniting the Churches of New England on some common 
basis, in order to promote their harmony and growth, to 
secure greater uniformity in faith and practice, to resist 
more successfully the acts of oppression on the part of the 
‘*Standing Order’’ in Massachusetts and Connecticut, and 
especially to disarm his brethren of all existing prejudices 
against human learning, and thereby effectually advance the 
interests of the college. The undertaking was one of no 
ordinary magnitude. The government of Baptist churches 
had been from time immemorial, as now, of the independent 
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form, each particular Church having an exclusive right of 
jurisdiction over its own members, electing and dismissing 
its own officers, and transacting all its business by final issue 
within itself, without appeal to any power on earth, either 
civil or ecclesiastical. With the Baptist churches of New 
England, especially, it had long been an article of belief, 
that civil government, although desirable and necessary for 
civil purposes, has nothing to do with Christ’s kingdom, 
which is spiritual and not of this world, and nothing to do 
with the visible Church, which is subject to Jesus Christ 
alone as the head thereof. Hence they regarded all synods, 
conventions, associations, and councils to decide religious 
controversies, revoke acts of particular churches, inflict cen- 
sure, form platforms, and prepare articles of faith, as useless 
and unfriendly to the independency of the churches; as 
having more or less respect to the civil state, and therefore 
partaking too much of the carnal wisdom of this world. 
They had suffered too much from measures adopted at these 


meetings among the Congregational ministers of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut to be easily persuaded to- meet 
in any association, even though it were upon a plan alto- 
gether different from the associations and conventions in 
New England. It is true that at a former period the Bap- 
tists had been united in some kind of an organization. 


Knight, in his ‘‘ History of the Six-Principle Baptists,’ 
whose sentiments generally prevailed in the early history of 
Rhode Island, says: ‘*The churches of Providence, New- 
port, Swanzey, and Kingston, about the close of the seven. 
teenth century, united in a yearly meeting composed of ° 
elders, messengers,”’ etc. Comer, who was a decided advo- 
cate for the doctrine of ‘‘laying on of hands,” in his manu- 
script diary gives an account of this meeting in 1729. 
Callender, also, in his ‘‘ Historical Discourse,’’ alludes to 
the same meeting or association. In the progress of time, 
however, some of the Six-Principle churches which organ- 
ized this meeting became extinct, others ceased to maintain 
their peculiar sentiments, and it was gradually, by most 
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of the regular Baptist churches at the period of which we 
are now speaking, abandoned. 

It was Manning’s wish to unite all the churches of his 
faith and order in New England in an association similar to 
the one formed in Philadelphia, which was simply advisory 
in its character, having respect to the advancement of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom by spreading through the churches 
an account of the welfare and prosperity of each. He sub- 
mitted his plan to the members of his own Church, who 
cordially seconded his views, as appears from a formal vote 
on the subject, which we find recorded under date of Au- 
gust 28, 1766. He also conferred with his brethren in the 
ministry, who were occasionally at his house.* Letters 
of invitation were accordingly sent out, and on the 8th 
of September, 1767, a meeting of pastors and delegates from 
the principal churches in Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
meet at Warren. Hence the origin of the Warren Asso- 
ciation, the first organization of the kind in New England. 


The Rev. Isaac Backus, of Middleborough, who was chosen 
clerk of this meeting, thus commences the minutes: 


“Whereas there hath of late been a great increase of Baptist 
churches in New England, which yet have not such an acquaintance 
with each other and orderly union together as ought to be, it has been 
thought by many that a general meeting or association might be a 
likely means to remove this evil, and to promote the general good of 
the churches. Therefore a number of elders, being occasionally 
together last year, did appoint a meeting at Warren, in Rhode Island 
Colony, on September 8, 1767, and sent an invitation to others of their 
brethren to meet them there, to confer upon these affairs. Accordingly 
a considerable number of elders and brethren met at the time and 


*Mr. Manning, it seems, also visited the pastors and churches in per- 
son, and conferred with them on the subject. From the diary to which we 
have already referred, we learn, for instance, that he visited the Rev. Heze- 
kiah Smith, Tuesday, April 15, 1766, and stopped until Thursday, preaching 
both days in his meeting-house. On Monday, April 21st, Mr. Smith set out 
for Rhode Island, joining Mr. Manning at Boston. Mr. Smith remained in 
Warren and Newport until Saturday, May 8th, a little more than two weeks, 
spending most of his time with Manning. On Monday, August 4th, of this 
same year, Mr. Smith again visited Warren, stopping until Friday with his 
friend and classmate. On Wednesday, November 12th, Mr. Manning was 
in Haverhill, and gave the charge at Mr. Smith’s ordination. 
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place appointed, and Elder John Gano, from New York, opened the 
meeting with a suitable sermon from Acts xv, g.” 

Eleven churches were represented at this meeting by 
pastor and delegates, as follows: Warren, James Manning 
and brethren Benjamin Cole and Daniel Brown; Second, 
Rehoboth, Rev. Richard Round and brethren Samuel Bul- 
lock and Daniel Bullock; Haverhill, Rev. Hezekiah Smith 
and brethren Jacob Whittier and Jonathan Shepard; Nor- 
ton, Rev. William: Carpenter; Bellingham, Rev. Noah Al- 
den; First, Middleborough, Rev. Isaac Backus; Second, 
Middleborough, Rev. Ebenezer Hinds; Cumberland, Rev. 
Daniel Miller; First, Boston, Deacon Josiah Colburn; Sec- 
ond, Boston, brother Philip Freeman; Attleborough, breth- 
ren Abraham Bloss and Joseph Guild. There were also 
present from the Philadelphia Association, Rev. Messrs. 
John Gano, Abel Griffith, and Noah Hammond. Mr. Gano 
was chosen moderator, and, after looking to heaven for 
guidance and direction, they proceeded to the business be- 
fore them. The occasion, as we may well suppose, was one 
of unusual interest. The Philadelphia Association, having 
been informed of the proposed meeting by President Man- 
ning, sent them a timely letter, written by the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Jones, from which the following extract may not be 
out of place in this connection: 

“A long course of experience and observation has taught us to 
have the highest sense of the advantages which accrue from associa- 
tions; nor indeed does the nature or thing speak any other language. 
For, as particular members are collected together and united in one 
body, which we call a particular Church, to answer those ends and pur- 
poses which could not be accomplished by any single member, so a col- 
lection and union of churches into one associational body may easily 
be conceived capable of answering those still greater purposes which 
any particular Church could not be equal to. And, by the same rea- 
son, a union of associations will still increase the body in weight and 
strength, and make it good that a three-fold cord is not easily broken. 

‘Great, dear brethren, is the design of your meeting; great is the 
work which lies before you. You will need the guidance and influence 
of the Divine Spirit, as well as the exertion of all prudence and wis- 
dom. It is, therefore, our most ardent prayer that you may meet in 
love, that peace and unanimity may subsist among you during your 
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consultations, that you may be animated with zeal for the glory of God, 
and directed to advise and determine what may most conduce to pro- 
mote the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

“From considering the divided state of our Baptist churches in 
your quarter, we foresee that difficulties may arise, such as may call for 
the exercise of the greatest tenderness and moderation, that if happily, 
through the blessing of God on your endeavors, those lesser differences 
may subside, and a more general union commence.” 


Time will not admit of further details respecting this 
venerable association. Gradually it won the confidence of 
the denomination, until, in a few years, it had extended 
over New England, becoming the parent of all similar asso- 
ciations of to-day. Who shall estimate its power and wide- 
spread influence ? 

The minutes show that Manning, during the whole 
period of his connection with it, was one of its most prom- 
inent members. By his counsels and personal influence he 
first called it into being, and drew up the plan of its organ- 
ization. In 1769 he wrote the ‘‘Circular Letter.” In the 
years 1776, 1781, 1784, and 1787 he presided over its delib- 
erations as moderator. In 1778 and in.1787 he preached 
the introductory sermon. In 1785 he made the opening 
prayer. From year to year we find his name on various 
important committees, and in all the discussions and deliber- 
ations he was the leader and guide. He was likewise prom- 
inent as a member of the Philadelphia Association, rarely 
failing, especially during the latter part of his life, to attend 
its sessions, although thereby subjected to great trouble, 
expense, and loss of time. He was once clerk, twice mod- 
erator, and three times the preacher. 

Resuming now my narrative, in 1765 Manning was 
formally appointed by the corporation at their annual meet- 
ing in September, ‘‘president of the college, professor of 
languages and other branches of learning, with full power 
to act in these capacities at Warren or elsewhere.’’ This 
is the language of the record, which, as Professor Goddard 
playfully remarks, ‘‘though not obnoxious to the charge of 
legal precision, seems to imply on the part of the corpora- 
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tion no want of confidence in the variety of the president’s 
attainments.” : 

The following year the Rev. Morgan Edwards, having 
labored with indefatigable zeal thus far in establishing the 
college, and in securing a charter, was appointed by the 
corporation an agent to obtain funds for its endowment. 
He set out for England and Ireland in February, 1767 and 
returned in 1769, after an absence of nearly two years, hav- 
ing succeeded in obtaining eight hundred and eighty-eight 
pounds, ten shillings and two pence sterling, or about five 
thousand dollars. This was truly a noble benefaction, con- 
sidering the value of money at that period, and greatly 
encouraged the friends of the institution. The original 
subscription book, containing the names of the subscribers 
in their own handwriting, was presented to the library of the 
university in the year 1849, by Mr. Joshua Edwards, a son 
of Rev. Morgan Edwards. He was then upwards of eighty 
years of age. Among the subscribers thus obtained to the 
first funds of the college are the names of our own country- 
men, Benjamin Franklin and Benjamin West, both residing 
in London at this time; Thomas Llewelyn, LL. D., the dis- 
tinguished Cambro-British scholar; Samuel Roffey, Esq., 
whose name appears upon the earliest records of the corpo- 
ration as a benefactor of the college; Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Stennett; Thomas Penn; Rev. Dr. A. Gifford, for many 
years sub-librarian at the British Museum; Thomas Hollis 
and Timothy Hollis, the well-known benefactors of Harvard 
College; and Rev. Dr. Gill, author of ‘‘Exposition of 
the Old and New Testaments,” a work published in nine 
folio volumes. 

About the same time Rev. Hezekiah Smith, of Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, a classmate and intimate friend of the 
president, obtained subscriptions for the college in South 
Carolina and Georgia, amounting to about twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars. Subscriptions were also taken up in all the 
Baptist churches, every member, in the language of the 
records of the associations, being recommended to pay six 
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pence sterling annually to the treasurer of the college. 
The gifts and offerings thus contributed were from the ‘‘zes 
angusta domi,” from ‘‘pious enlightened penury,” to the 
noblest of all causes, the advancement of ‘‘religion and 
sound learning.” 

The first commencement of the college was held in the 
meeting-house at Warren, on the 7th of September, 17609. 
Four years had elapsed since the president, with a solitary 
pupil, commenced his collegiate duties as an instructor. 
Through toils and difficulties, and opposition even, he had 
quietly persevered in his work until ‘‘ Rhode Island Col- 
lege” had won its way to public favor. And now its first 
pupils, seven in number, were about to take their diplomas 
and go forth to the duties of life. They were young men 
of promise. Some of them were destined to fill conspicu- 
ous places in the approaching struggle for independence ; 
others were to be leaders in the Church and distinguished 
educators of youth. One, Charles Thompson, who deliv- 
ered the valedictory address, afterwards succeeded President 
Manning in the pastorate of the Warren Church. Another, 
William Rogers, attained to eminence as a divine, and was 
the successor of Morgan Edwards in the pastorate of the 
First Baptist Church of Philadelphia. He was also a pro- 
fessor in the University of Pennsylvania, and an intimate 
friend of Washington. His nephew, the late William San- 
ford Rogers, has recently bequeathed to the university the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars to found the ‘‘ Newport Rog- 
ers Professorship.” Another, William Williams, was for 
many years pastor of a Baptist Church in Wrentham, Mas- 
sachusetts, and the instructor of many young men in 
theology. This was before the founding of the Theological 
Institution at Newton. A fourth member of the class was 
James Mitchell Varnum, afterwards distinguished as a lawyer 
and a judge, and who served as a brigadier-general in the 
war of the Revolution. Probably no class that has gone 
forth from the university, in her palmiest days of prosperity, 
has exerted so widely extended and beneficial an influence, 
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the times and circumstances being taken into consideration, 
as this first class of 1769. A full and extremely interesting 
account of the commencement is given in the Providence 
Gazette, of which the following is the closing part: 

“The president concluded the exercises with prayer. The whole 
was conducted with a propriety and solemnity suitable to the occasion. 
The audience (consisting of the principal gentlemen and ladies of this 
colony, and many from the neighboring governments), though large 
and crowded, behaved with the utmost decorum. Not only the candi- 
dates, but even the president, were dressed in American manufactures. 
Finally, be it observed, that ¢his class are the first sons of that college 
which has existed for more than four years, during all which time it has 
labored under great disadvantages, notwithstanding the warm patronage 
and encouragement of many worthy men of fortune and benevolence; 
and it is hoped, from the disposition which many discovered on that 
day, and other favorable circumstances, that these disadvantages will 
soon in part be happily removed.” 

As the place for the permanent location of the college 
was yet undetermined, the four towns of Warren, Provi- 
dence, Newport, and East Greenwich, in four different coun- 
ties of the State, all preferred their claims as being, each 
respectively, the most eligible and desirable situation. The 
consequence was that the public mind was greatly agitated 
by the contentions which grew out of these conflicting 
claims. Mr. Edwards, in referring to the subject, says: 
‘‘Warren was at first agreed on as a proper situation, 
where a small wing was to be erected in the Spring of 1770, 
and about eight hundred pounds raised toward effecting it. 
But soon afterwards some who were unwilling it should be 
there, and some who were unwilling it should be anywhere, 
did so far agree as to lay aside the said location and pro- 
pose that the county which should raise the most money 
should have the college.” A full account of this remark- 
able contest is given in the ‘‘Documentary History of 
Brown University.”” The two ablest competitors were Provi- 
dence and Newport. The latter town raised by subscription 
four thousand pounds lawful money, but Providence, says 
Manning in his correspondence, raised four thousand two 
hundred and eighty pounds lawful money, and advantages 
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superior to Newport in other respects. After an earnest 
discussion on the merits of the conflicting claims, the cor- 
poration, on the 7th of February, 1770, decided by a vote 
of twenty-one to fourteen, ‘‘that the edifice be built in the 
town of Providence, and that there the college be continued 
forever.”’ Accordingly, in May following, the president 
removed with his students from Warren, and occupied, for 
a time, the old brick school-house on Meeting Street. 

The following letter from Morgan Edwards, written at a 
later period, and addressed to the president, is a recapitu- 
lation, in part, of facts which I have already related. There 
is no mistaking the meaning of the author, who was accus- 
tomed to express his opinions without reserve, and some- 
times, perhaps, within little too much pungency. It is 
introduced at this point because here the narrative of the 
college, for the time being, must cease. 

Mr. Edwards thus writes: 


“I should not have ventured to oppose my opinions to yours, had 
not facts, recent facts, decided the matter in my favor, and shown that 
the goodness and candor of the president have imposed on his judg- 
ment. Remember you not the first charter? While the Baptist col- 
lege was yet in embryo they very disingenuously opposed it, as such, 
and contrived to make it their own; since which disappointment Dr. 
Stiles would have nothing to do with it, though courted again and again 
to accept even a fellowship therein. And when the present charter 
was presented to the assembly at South Kingston, remember you 
not what clamor they raised against it there? And what stout oppo- 
sition they made to the passage of it, insomuch that its friends 
thought it best to desist? And how they triumphed afterwards? And 
when the affair was brought on again at East Greenwich, the next ses- 
sion, you can never forget with what heat and coarse expression the 
same oppositions were renewed, nor the mortification and murmurings 
which the passing of it occasioned. It is true, while the charter lay 
dormant they remained easy, and, as you say, appeared well pleased 
when you had set on foot at Warren. But the reason of that is obvious. 
They knew that while the college stood friendless and moneyless, as it 
then did, they should have the pleasure to see it fall, and to mock 
those who began to build a tower and were not able to finish it. But 
seemed they good humored when money came hither from Europe? 
or did they look as the man of Bristol did, at your first commence- 
ment, and put the same invidious construction upon every thing that 
he did on the complaisance you showed him that day? Their good 
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affection toward the college edifice was but varnish, for while with spe- 
cious arguments they would have it here, and anon there, and then in 
another place, they were only working to prevent it being anywhere: 
and as soon as it had a locality and the beginning of its existence at 
Providence did they not, with some misled Baptists, attempt to get 
another college to destroy yours, and actually carried their design 
through the lower house? This also failing, what remains but to pre- 
vent youth from resorting to it? Their slandering the officers of in- 
struction as insufficient ; the town where it is in, as a lawless place; the 
college, as wanting government; their representing it as a nest of Ana- 
baptists, calculated to make proselytes; their visiting grammar schools 
and tampering with, masters and parents; their scolding Presbyterian 
youth when they enter with you, as your neighbor Rowley did, who is 
capable of nothing but what is gross and indelicate; their refusing to 
pay their subscriptions, etc.—are all intended to hurt what they could 
neither prevent nor destroy. Think you that their present opposition 
to the college is the effect of those newspaper complaints and threat- 
enings of Presbyterian oppression in New England? Why, then, did 
they oppose it before those complaints and threatenings had existence ? 
Think you they will be friends should we desist from these complaints 
and court their favor? It'can not be, except God should once teach 
them to love their neighbors as themselves, and do as they would be 
done by. Destroying the Baptist college will pacify them, and nothing 
else. The existence of that on the hill of Providence is a Mordecai 
in the gate. I told you long ago that if you could not do without the 
Presbyterians you could not do at all. I need not inform you that I 
deal in generals. I except the honest, the trusty, and the good, and 
some such Presbyterians I have met with, in their connections with 
this college. God send us more, and mend the rest.” 


An extract from a letter from President Manning, dated 
May 20, 1773, and addressed to the Rev. Dr. John Ryland, 
of Northampton, England, may also be added. It is very 
similar in its language and statements to the one already 
presented. It was in reply, it may be stated, to a previous 
letter from Ryland, asking the president to give him a full 
detail of facts and instances of ill will to the college. 

“To give you a full detail of facts and instances of the ill will of 
persons to the college would require ‘centum ora et ferrea vox,’ as sung 
the poet. Dr. Stiles, of Newport, gave as a reason to the corpo- 
ration for not accepting a place in the faculty, the offense he would 
give his brethren should he accept it. The manner of obtaining the 
charter has, by the clergy of the Congregational society, been repre- 
sented as highly iniquitous. (But the particulars of this affair you shall 
have as soon as the college history can*be completed and sent to you, 
Vo. II, No. 8.—38. 
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together with other particulars which you request.) Those gentlemen 
of that denomination who have spoken favorably of the institution have 
been reprimanded, as I have been credibly informed, and that by a 
convention, for showing us so much countenance as to attend the 
commencement. I was lately told by a worthy minister of that order in 
Connecticut, that one of the same order in this town, a sour man, had 
done the college amazing damage by representing us as bigots, and 
our sole design to be that of proselyting to the Baptist sentiments; and 
that if they sent their children here they never could get into any em- 
ployment in that government; so that he had it not in his power to 
send us the scholars to whom he taught grammar, though he chose it. 
The same zeal has been used in the neighboring provinces, both by him 
and others; and both parents and tutors have repeatedly told me that 
every thing xcept violence has been used, and almost that in some 
instances, to prevent them from sending their children here. Some of 
them have boasted that they have prevented persons from coming who 
designed it; and few scholars come but say every obstacle has been 
laid in their way to prevent them. The characters of the teachers, 
their abilities, and the character of the place even, have been aspersed 
to the highest degree for the same purpose. But I should tire you to 
recite a small part of our ill treatment. They know that the low state 
of the college fund requires considerable tuition money to support the 
teachers, and that that depends on the number of scholars. If, there- 
fore, they can prevent them from coming, they know they distress us. 
But, notwithstanding what I have said of our enemies, there are many 
valuable men in that society in these parts, some of whom are friendly 
to the college; but through their connections or want of ability, few of 
them have it in their power to express their friendship.” 


The affair of the charter, to which Manning in his cor- 
respondence refers, has been amply discussed in my pub- 
lished histories, and more recently in an article in the Baptist 
Quarterly Review. It need not, therefore, be further dis- 
cussed here. These ecclesiastical oppressions and_ this 
sectarian bitterness towards the college have all passed away, 
and are now forgotten; if occasionally recalled to remem- 
brance, it is only in the spirit of kindness, as impressive 
admonitions to the fuller exercise of that charity which 
‘*beareth all things.” As matters of history they must, 
of necessity, appear conspicuous in a review of the denom- 
inational work of Manning. They unveil, it is true, scenes 
of intolerance and persecution, which the enemies of relig- 
ion may view with delight. On this point I may quote the 
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remarks of Professor Knowles in his preface to the ‘‘ Me- 
moir of Roger Williams.” ‘‘We must not,” he says, ‘‘in 
order to promote or defend religion, attempt to conceal 
events which history has already recorded, and much less to 
palliate conduct which we can not justify. Let us rather 
confess, with frankness and humility, our own faults and 
those of our fathers; learn wisdom from past errors, and 
bring ourselves and others, as speedily.as possible, to the 
adoption of those pure principles by which alone Chris- 
tianity can be sustained and diffused. The Book of God 
records, among its salutary lessons, the mistakes and sins 
of good men.” 

In my next and concluding article I propose to give 
some account of Dr. Manning’s labors as a pastor, and also 
as a philanthropist and a statesman. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
THE DISPENSATION OF THE FULLNESS OF TIMES. 
EXEGESIS OF EPHESIANS I, 9, 1o. 


BY REV. G. W. FOLWELL. 


Havinc saluted the saints at Ephesus, Paul speaks of the 
blessings in which all the members of Christ, individually and 
collectively, participate (vs. I-3.). 

These spiritual blessings, with which we are blessed in 
the heavenly places in Christ, and the means of sharing 
them, are unfolded in verses 4-7. Then the settled purpose 
of God for the glory of Christ, in whom we possess these 
blessings, is set forth in verses 8-10. 

In the last seven verses of these ten we have the sub- 
stance of the doctrine of the entire epistle. They compass 
all time, and link it to the past and future of eternity. God 
chose us in Christ before the foundation of the world, that 
we should be holy and blameless before him. In order to 
occupy that position, and to possess such a character, he 
predestined us, in love, to be his children, to be conformed 
to the image of Christ, who is the first-born among many 
brethren. This he did of his own sovereign will and pleas- 
ure, and hence it was a most beneficent and gracious act, 
which stands to the praise of the glory of his grace. The 
medium through which, and the person in whom, we be- 
come partakers of this grace, is his beloved Son. In him 
we have the redemption which fits us for, and introduces us 
to, the place of children. And this is according to the riches 
of his grace; which grace he made to abound toward us in 
all wisdom and intelligence, in that he not only purposed to 
do these great things for us, but also revealed that fact to 
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us, and enlightened us concerning the method of executing 
his purpose. 

This introduces the passage under consideration, which 
reads as follows: ‘‘ Having made known to us the mystery 
of his will, according to his good pleasure, which he pur- 
posed in himself, in reference to ‘the dispensation of the full- 
ness of times, to gather for himself into one all things in the 
Christ, the things which are in the heavens, and the things 
on the earth.” 


I. A CriticAL EXAMINATION OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
THE PASSAGE. 


The aorist participle yywpicac, having made known, de- 
notes an act coincident and synchronous with that of the 
preceding verse; and hence it explains how grace abounded 
in all wisdom and intelligence. 

‘“Hyiv, to us, refers primarily to Paul and his fellow apos- 
tles and teachers ; and secondarily, to the Church, to whom 
it was revealed through them (iii, 5; vi, I9.). 

In td pworjpcov tod Deljpatog abtod, the tod ded is not a 
genitive of apposition, nor a genitive of the subject, but a 
genitive of the object. Hence we read, ‘‘ The mystery per- 
taining to or concerning his will.’”’ Here, as elsewhere in 
the New Testament, the mystery is not something beyond 
our comprehension, but a fact or doctrine hitherto concealed 
in whole or in part (iii, 9). 

Kara civ eddoxiay adrod, ‘nv mpoédero ev abt, according 
to his good pleasure which he purposed tn himself. This deter- 
mines that the act, the time, and the manner of making 
known this mystery were entirely dependent on the will 
of God. 

Verse 10, e%¢ ofxovoytay has been variously interpreted. 
Otxovoyia occurs nine times in the New Testament (Luke xvi, 
2, 3, 4; 1 Cor. ix, 17; Eph. i, 10; iii, 29; Col. i, 25; 1 Tim, 
i, 4), where it is rendered stewardship, edifying, and dispen- 
sation. In the passage under consideration it evidently refers 
to the divine government which will characterize the fullness 
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of times; and hence may be rendered economy, administra- 
tion, dispensation. 

Ets has not the force of @v. It indicates zxtention. Hence 
we read: For—with a view—1in reference to the dispensation, etc. 

Tob xiynpwpatog tay xatpav, of the fullness of the seasons 
or times ; that is, the dispensation for which preceding dispen- 
sations have prepared, and to which they have given way, or 
into which they have flowed as the rivers into the sea. 
The phrase is not equivalent to the td ziypwpa tod ypdvou, 
the fullness of the time, of Gal. iv, 4, which means ‘‘ the 
moment which makes the time complete.’’ That relates to 
the past; this, to the future. That specifies something 
already completed ; this, something yet to be realized. 

’ Avaxegahawoas3a is an exceedingly important word, 
though a doubtful and difficult one. Have we here an allu- 
sion to Christ as the Head? It is maintained by some that 
we have not, because the word is derived from xegddaov, 
instead of from xegady. The former means the chief thing, 
the essential point, the sum, amount. The latter, in its 
tropical sense, relating to persons, means the head, the 
chief, one to whom others are subordinate. ‘‘ But it is 
acknowledged that the apostle, ‘who does not etymologize, 
but follows general accords,’ might. readily have chosen 
the word, in- order to play upon the word xegady, the head, 
which, according to chap. i. 22, is Christ.”” It would then 
signify comprehended together under one head. This view is 
held more or less fully by Harless, Chrysostom, Theophy- 
lact, Luther, Wolf, Stier, and others. 

Again, this view is objected to on the ground that Paul 
uses the word in Rom. xiii, 9, in its common meaning— 
briefly comprehended. But is there nothing to be allowed 
for its appearing there in the passive voice instead of in the 
middle, as here? Lexicographers note this as a marked 
distinction, giving to the passive the sense of to de summed 
up, Zo be comprehended; but to the middle, the sense of to 
gather together, to comprehend in a whole ; thus conveying 
the idea of heading. up. 
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Still another objection is that the context points to a 
union 7 Christ, not uwxder Christ, to his atonement rather 
than to his sovereignty. But this is strictly true of only the 
antecedent context; for verses 20-23 certainly point to his 
sovereignty, especially verse 22, where it is said that God 
‘subjected all things under his feet, and gave him to be 
head over all things to the Church.” For these reasons I 
incline to the belief that we have here an allusion to Christ 
as the Head over all things. 

*Avd. has the force of re-unton, re-collection, ‘‘in reference 
to a state of previous and primal unity.’’ This points out 
more definitely the ultimate aim of the dispensation of the 
fullness of times to which the mystery of his will refers. 

Ta xdvea, all things, is a generalizing neuter. Bloomfield, 
Macknight, and others suppose this to be put for tobe mdytac. 
But this is unnecessary; for the idea here is not that of 
redemption exclusively, if at all; but prevailingly, at least, 
of government. There is no difficulty in its reference to all 
beings and things, limited by the remainder of the verse : 
‘*the things in the heavens and the things on the earth.” 


II. ExposITiIoN OF THE DOCTRINE. 


In giving what I believe to be the correct interpretation 
of the passage, in keeping with the foregoing criticism, I 
will endeavor to answer the following questions: 

1. What ts this mystery? 

2. What ts the dispensation of the fullness of times ? 

3. What relation has the mystery to that dispensation ? 

4. What is God's revealed purpose in thus administering the 
government of the fullness of times ? 

1. It is true that this mystery is that which pertains to 
redemption; but it is something more definite. A chief 
design of the epistle to the Ephesians is to unfold the 
mystery of God's will in reference to the Church. Let Paul 
interpret himself. In chap. iii, 3, 6, he says: ‘‘ By revela- 
tion the mystery was made known tome, . . ._ that the 
Gentiles are fellow-heirs, and of the same body, and par- 
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takers with us of the promise, in Christ Jesus, through the 
Gospel.’”’ In chap. v, 32, he says: ‘‘This myséery is great; 
but I am speaking of Christ and of the Church.” Romans 
xvi, 25, 26, reads: ‘‘ According to my gospel and the preach- 
ing of Jesus Christ, according to the revelation of the systery 
kept in silence during eternal ages, but now made manifest, 
and through the Scriptures of the prophets, according to 
the commandment of the eternal God, made known to all 
nations for obedience to the faith.” (See 1 Cor. ii, 9; 
Col. i, 26, 27.) 

The Church existed in the mind and purpose of God 
from eternity. He chose us in Christ before the foundation 
of the world. His eternal purpose remained a mystery for, 
at least, four thousand years of the history of our race 
. (Eph. iii, 4-6, 9.). It was a mystery in the same sense that 
every aspect of redemption was a mystery, that is, it could 
not be known except by revelation. But ¢hzs had not before 
been revealed. The incarnation, death, resurrection, and reign 
of Christ were revealed in the Old Testament ; for example, 
Psalms xvi, Q-I1I; cx, I, 2, with 1 Cor. xv, 3, 4. Nor was 
it unrevealed that the Gentiles should share with Israel, 
subordinately, the blessings of Christ’s reign. But ‘‘ that 
the Gentiles are fellow-heirs, and of the same body, and 
partakérs [with the Jews] of the promise, in Christ Jesus,” 
was hid in God until revealed to Paul and his fellow-apos- 
tles and prophets of the New Testament by the Spirit. 
(Acts x, 19, 20; xiii, 2-4, etc.) 

The first recorded mention of the Church by our Lord 
was when Peter confessed him the Christ, the Son of the living 
God. He said: ‘‘ Upon this rock I zw// build my Church.” 
The first mention we have of the Church historically, as 
actually existing, is in Acts ii. It was not commenced with 
the incarnation, nor even with the personal ministry of our 
Lord. His death, resurrection, and session at the Father's 
- right hand were prerequisite to his sending forth the Holy 
Spirit, by whom the scattered materials were gathered, or- 
ganized, and baptized into one body. John the Baptist said 
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(John i, 33): ‘‘ He who sent me to baptize in water, the 
same said to me: Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit . 
descending, and abiding on him, the same is he who bap- 
tizes in the Holy Spirit.” Luke says in Acts i, 4, 5: ‘‘ And 
being assembled together with them, he commanded them 
not to depart from Jerusalem, but to wait for the promise 
of the Father, which ye heard from me; for John indeed 
baptized in water; but ye shall be baptized in the Holy 
Spirit, not many days hence.’”’ Then, on the day of Pente- 
cost, Peter declared: ‘‘ This Jesus God raised up, whereof 
we all are witnesses. Being tnerefore exalted. to the right 
hand of God, and having received from the Father the 
promise of the Holy Spirit, he poured forth this, which ye 
now see and hear.” 

Soon the Gentiles were incorporated with the Jews in 
this one body. ‘‘For as the body is one, and has many 
members, and all the’ members of the body, being many, 
are one body, so also ts the Christ. For by one Spirit we 
were all baptized into one body, whether Jews or Greeks, 
whether bond or free; and were all made to drink of one 
Spirit.” (1 Cor. xii, 12, 13.) This began in a meagre way 
through the ministry of Peter, who hesitated to respond to 
the heavenly vision until the mystery was miraculously 
revealed to him. But the general promulgation of the Gos- 
pel among the Gentiles was reserved to Paul, who received 
special and fuller revelation of this mystery than ever be- 
fore had been given. The last view we have of the Church 
in the New Testament is where her attitude and desire, as 
the Bride of Christ, are expressed in those significant words: 
‘‘The Spirit and the bride say, Come!” (Rev. xxii, 17.) 

But this mystery contemplates the mystic body of Christ. 
He ‘‘abolished in his flesh the enmity, the law of com- 
mandments contained in ordinances, that he might make 
the two one new man in himself, making peace; and might 
reconcile both to God in one body by the cross:” (Eph. 
ii, 15, 16.) ‘‘There is one body and one Spirit, as also ye 
were called in one hope of your calling.” (iv, 4.) ‘‘ And 
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he gave some as apostles, some as prophets, some as evan- 
: gelists, some as pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of 
the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the building up 
of the bedy of Christ, till we all attain to the unity of the 
faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, to a jer- 
fect man, to the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ; . . . holding the truth, may in love grow up 
into him in all things, who is the head, Christ, from 
whom all the body, fitly framed together and compacted by 
means of every joint of the supply, according to the work- 
ing in the measure of each single part, effects the increase 
of the body to the upbuilding of itself in love.’’ (iv, 
11-13, 15, 16.) ‘‘Husbands ought to love their wives as 
their own bodies. He who loves his wife loves himself. 
For no,one ever hated his own flesh; but nourishes and 
cherishes it, as also Christ the Church, because we are mem- 
bers of his body, of his flesh and of his bones.’”’ (v, 28-30.) 

The key to this mystery is the expression, IN CHRIST; for 
the Head and members are so intimately identified that the 
two together constitute a perfect man, the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ. The body, the Church, is 
‘*The fullness of him who fills all in all.” It may be said 
of Christ and the Church, as of the man and the woman, 
‘‘Neither is the woman without the man, nor the man with- 
out the woman in the Lord.” (1 Cor. xi, 11.) 

2. The dispensation of the fullness of times is maintained 
by some to be the present dispensation. They regard the 
phrase, ‘‘ fullness of times,”” as equivalent to ‘‘the fullness 
of the time,” in Galatians iv, 4. But there is a great dif- 
ference between these two expressions. The fullness of the 
time came, and Christ came with it; but the fullness of 
times has not yet come: when it does come, Christ will 
come in his glory. The gathering together of all things in 
heaven and earth into one in the Christ, is evidently future. 

Others’ maintain that the fullness of times comprehends 
all time from the birth of Christ till time shall end; thus 
confounding what is popularly called the Gospel dispensa- 
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tion and the dispensation that is to immediately follow it. 
But the subsequent dispensation is to be very different from 
this. He who now withholds the working of the mystery 
of iniquity—-that is, the Holy Spirit—will then be out of the 
way; the beast and the false prophet shall be cast into the 
lake of fire; and the dragon, the old serpent, who is the 
devil and Satan, shall be bound a thousand years, and cast 
into the abyss, and shut up, and a seal set over him, that 
he mislead the nations no more, until the thousand years 
are finished. And when the thousand years are finished, 
he will be loosed out of his prison, and will go out to mis- 
lead the nations that are in the four corners of the earth, 
Gog and Magog, to gather them together for the war. 
They will encompass the camp of the saints and the beloved 
city, and fire will come down from God out of heaven 
and devour them. And the devil will be cast into the lake 
of fire, where the beast and the false prophet will have been 
for a thousand years. (Rev. xix, 20; xx, I-3, 7-10.) 

I maintain, therefore, that ‘‘the dispensation of the full- 
ness of times” refers to the millennial reign of Christ. In 
the language of another, it ‘‘is that in which @// these several 
times will have run out, and into which they all are now 
running. When the Lord Jesus leaves the right hand of 
God, then will God visibly interfere with all that is meas- 
ured by these times. The time of m#srule ends by Christ 
taking his power and reigning. The time of ‘esttmony ends 
by judgment. The time of the Church's suffering ends by 
her being glorified with her Lord. The time of Jsrael’s 
blindness ends by the veil being taken away. The time 
of Gentile domination ends by the stone cut out without 
hands smiting the image. The time of cveation’s thralldom 
ends by the manifestation of the sons of God; and this, 
we know, is when Jesus shall be manifested.”” (Col. iii, 4.) 

‘The mystery, the gathering together of Jews and Gen- 
tiles from their natural positions to constitute Christ’s body, 
the Church, has very significant reference to the millennial 
reign of Christ. 
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3. What relation has the Church to that dispensation? 
The Church, being the body of Christ, has joint heirship 
with him. In him we obtained the inheritance. There are 
hintsgin the Old Testament as well as in the Gospels that 
there are saints who shall share with Christ in his millennial 
reign; but it is in John xvii that the light respecting this 
begins to beam fully upon us. There Jesus prays: ‘‘The 
glory which thou hast given to me I have given to them, 
that they may be one, as we are one; I in them, and thou 
in me, that they may be perfected into one; that the world 
may know that thou didst send me, and lovedst them as 
thou lovedst me.’ The world will know this when the 
Church is seen in the same glory with Christ. (Matt. xiii, 
43; 2 Thess. i, 10.) This points to the ultimate object of 
gathering his members into one body. 

A still fuller light is thrown upon this subject from 
the epistles. ‘‘For as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God, they are sons of God. . . . The Spirit himself 
bears witness with our spirit, that we are children of God; 
and if children, also heirs; heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Christ ; if indeed we suffer with him, that we may be also 
glorified with him.” (Rom. viii, 14, 16, 17.) ‘‘God is 
faithful, by whom ye were called into the fellowship of his 
Son, Jesus Christ our Lord.” (1 Cor. i, 9.) ‘‘If we en- 
dure, we shall also reign with him.” (2 Tim. ii, 12.) 

But the relation of the Church to the millennial reign is 
most clearly elucidated in the Apocalypse. In the ascrip- 
tions of i, 5, 6, and v, 9g, 10, it is anticipated thus: ‘‘To 
him who loves us, and washed :us from our sins in his own 
blood, and made us a kingdom, priests to God and his 
Father, to him be the glory, and the dominion, forever and 
ever.” ‘‘And they sing a new song saying: Thou art 
worthy to take the book, and to open its seals; because 
thou wast slain, and didst redeem to God by thy blood out 
of every tribe, and tongue, and people, and nation; and 
didst make them unto our God a kingdom and priests, and 
they will reign over the earth.” In chapter xx, 4-6, the 
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apostle describes his vision of this reign, saying: ‘‘I saw 
thrones, and they sat upon them, and judgment was given 
to them, . . . and they lived and reigned with Christ 
a thousand years. The rest of the dead lived not until the 
thousand years were finished. This is the first resurrection. 
Happy and holy is he who has part in the first resurrection ; 
‘on these the second death has no power, but they shall be 
priests of God and of Christ, and shall reign with him a 
thousand years.”” In chapter xix, 7, 8, the celebration of 
the marriage of the Lamb is described. The latter part 
of this chapter, and also the passage cited above from chap- 
ter xx, show us the Church, and no doubt all the risen 
saints, coming with Christ to judgment. But the vision 
of chapters xxi, 9-11, and xxii, 4, 5, is restricted to the 
Church, ‘‘the Bride, the Lamb’s Wife.” All the connection 
she will have with the earth zz this character will be one of 
beneficence and grace rather than of retributive righteous- 
ness; while ‘‘the earthly Jerusalem (and, it may be, those 
risen and glorified saints who do not form part of the 
Church) will be specially associated with him in the one 
character of rule—that of righteousness.” 

We have now seen that this mystery respects the Church 
of Christ—its existence, calling, and glory; that the dispen- 
sation of the fullness of times is the millennial reign of 
Christ: and that the Church has inheritance, co-heirship 
with Christ in his reign. It remains to consider 

4. God's purpose in thus administering the government 
of the fullness of times. 

‘*To gather for himself into one all things in the Christ, 
the things which are in the heavens, and the things on the 
earth.” 

In solving this part of the problem we are confronted by 
(1) The doctrine of the restorationists, first announced by 
Origen, and subsequently either amplified or amended. 
But this theory finds no support in our passage nor in any 
passage of Scripture. It contemplates the restoration to 
holiness and blessedness of all who Have remained unbe- 
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lieving, and finally of the devil and all demoniacal powers. 
But this is radically and absolutely contrary to the divine 
economy of redemption revealed in the Word of God. 
Jesus says: ‘‘Then will he say to those on the left hand: 
Depart from me, accursed, into the eyerlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels. . . . And these shall go 
away into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into 
everlasting life.” (Matt. xxv, 41, 46.) ‘‘And angels who 
kept not their principality, but left their own habitation, he 
has kept in everlasting chains under darkness, unto the judg- 
ment of the great day.” (Jude 6.) 

The gathering together again is not exclusively that of 
redemption; but that, prevailingly at least, of sovereignty. 
-It is true that in the sense of dominion, ‘‘evil itself, with 
its representatives, must carry out Christ’s almighty will; 
it, too, is, although repugnant, gathered under Christ as the 
head.” But in relation to a ve-union, re-collection, ‘‘in refer- 
ence to a state of previous and primal unity,’’ where is the 
proof that the devil and his angels ever occupied any other 
position than that of antagonism in the ‘‘state of previous 
and primal unity ?” 

At the risk of anticipating somewhat, let it be remem- 
bered that there is to be a renewed world, new heavens and 
a new earth, from which all evil is to be excluded, and in 
which all things are to be united under God, as all things 
in heaven and earth were before the fall of man. (Rom. 
viii, 19-21; 2 Peter iii, 13.) There is no proof that the 
devil and his angels have ever been cast into the lake of 
fire or confined in the under-world. Dante, Milton, and 
their kin have created this figment. There is no explicit 
mention of the lake of fire and the under-world in our pass- 
age; nevertheless, we must not ignore the fact that all 
unbelievers, the beast and the false prophet, and the devil 
and his angels, will have been denizens of the earth. Hence 
these also shall be subjected to Christ. For ‘‘God highly 
exalted him, and gave him a name which is above every 
name; that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
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of beings in heaven, and of beings on earth, and of beings 

under the earth, and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ 

is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.”” (Phil. ii, g—11.) 

The. Patmos prophet said: ‘‘ And every creature which is in 

heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and on the 

sea, and all that are in them, I heard saying: To him who 

sits upon the throne, and to the Lamb, be the blessing, and 

the honor, and the glory, and the dominion, forever and 
ever. And the four beasts said: Amen. And the elders vis 
fell down and worshiped.” (Rev. v, 13, 14.) ) 

The Scriptures quoted above ‘summarily dispose of the 
annihilation theory. The beast and the false prophet will 
already have been in the lake of fire a thousand years when 
the devil, and death, and the under-world are cast into it. 
(Rev. xix, 20; xx, I-3, 7, I0.) 

(2) There are various Limiting interpretations of the ‘‘all 
things’”’ which are to be gathered into one in the Christ. 
Some limit its reference to believing Jews and Gentiles; 
others enlarge the sphere to comprehend both angels and 
men; while a few’ believe it compasses the world of spir- 
its and the race of men. But we have already seen that 
this generalizing neuter, td zdvta, is to be understood as 
comprehending all things and beings, qualified by the phrase, 
‘the things which are in the heavens, and the things on 
the earth.” 

(3) I now proceed to state more precisely what I believe 
is meant by the gathering into one all things in the Christ. 

God, in the beginning, indicated his purpose to put the 
earth under the dominion of man, saying to Adam and 
Eve: ‘‘Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the earth, and sub- 
due it; and rule over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl 
of the heavens, and over every living thing that moves on 
the earth.”” Man, in his dominion, was amenable to God. 
He soon departed from his allegiance. Deceived and alien- a 
ated by Satan, he forfeited his title and dashed his diadem ; 
to the ground, and betrayed the creation and even himself 
into the hands of his arch-deceiver. But was God’s pur- 
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pose finally and forever frustrated? No; for in Psalm viii 
a Son of man is represented as receiving the title deeds of 
earth. ‘‘ What is man that thou shouldst be mindful. of him, 
and a Son of man that thou shouldst visit him? and shouldst 
make him little lower than angels, and shouldst crown 
him with glory and honor; shouldst give him dominion 
over the works of thy hands! All thou hast put under his 
feet; sheep and oxen, all of them; yea, and beasts of the 
field, birds of heaven, and fishes of the sea,—that which 
passes through paths of the seas.” Here is evident allusion 
to the divine purpose revealed in Genesis, with the signifi- 
cant addition, ‘‘all thou hast put under his feet.”” We are 
not left to conjecture who this Son of man is. The New 
Testament determines it. Jesus himself said: ‘‘Then shall 
they see the Son of man coming in clouds, with great power 
and glory.”’ ‘‘For as the Father has life in himself, so he 
gave also to the Son to have life in himself. And he gave 
him authority to execute judgment also, because he is 
a Son of man.” (Mark xiii, 26; John v, 26, 27.) The 
martyred Stephen said: ‘‘ Behold, I see the heavens opened, 
and the Son of man standing on the right hand of. God.” 
(Acts vii, 56.) In Ephesians i, 22, we read that God ‘‘sub- 
jected all things under his feet, and gave him to be head 
over all things to the Church.” But in Hebrews ii we have 
the most explicit proof that this Son of man is the Christ, 
the second man. ‘‘For not to the angels did he put in 
subjection the world to come [that is, the habitable earth 
to come], of which we are speaking.” Then the apostle 
quotes the very passage I have cited from Psalm viii, and ap- 
plies it to the Christ, saying: ‘‘ For in that he put all in sub- 
jection under him, he left nothing that is not put under him. 
But now we do not yet see all things put under him. But 
we behold him, who was made a little lower than the angels, 
Jesus, on account of the suffering of death, crowned with 
glory and honor.” In Revelation v, 9, 10, we see Christ 
invested with the title deeds of earth, which had been given to 
the first man whose sin had caused them to revert to God. 
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Christ, then, is the last Adam, THE MAN, under whom 
(in title and divine purpose, though not yet in fact) the 
world to come is subjected. But how is Christ’s claim to 
this supremacy to be confirmed, and his actual possession 
of it to be secured? Satan is now the ruler of the relig- 
ious and civil powers of the world. He is the god and 
prince of this world! How is he to be dispossessed of the 
power he has usurped and is permitted, for the time, to 
hold? Not merely by the exercise of superior power. 
Redemption becomes a factor in the solution of the prob- 
lem. ‘‘For it became him, for whom are all things, and 
by whom are all things, in bringing many sons to glory, to 
make the Captain of their salvation perfect through suffer- 
ings.’’ God ‘‘in these last days spoke to us by his Son, 
whom he appointed heir of all things, by whom he also 
made the worlds; who, being the brightness of his glory 
and the impress of his ‘substance, and upholding all things 
by the word of his power, when he had by himself made a 
cleansing of sins, sat down on the right hand of the majesty 
on high.” 

At this point we must discriminate between Christ hav- 
ing all things put under him by the Father, and his actually 
subjecting all things under himself by his own power. The 
passages quoted above from Psalm viii and Hebrews ii refer 
to his having all things put under him by God; while 
Psalms ii and cx contemplate Christ as subjecting all things 
by his own power. 

Christ is not now on his own throne: for he says, Reve- 
lation iii, 21, ‘‘To him that overcometh will I grant to sit 
with me in my throne, even as I also overcame, and am set 
down with my Father in his throne.” While on his Fa- 
ther’s throne it remains a throne of grace. When his enemies 
are made his footstool, he will leave his Father’s throne 
and take possession of his kingdom, and sit on his own 
throne, Lord of heaven and earth. Then will the seventh 
angel sound, and there shall follow loud voices in heaven, 


saying: ‘‘The kingdom of the world is become our Lord’s, 
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and his Christ’s.” (Rev. xi, 15.) Then will the rod of his 
strength be stretched forth from Zion; then will he rule in 
the midst of his enemies. He will break them with a rod 
of iron; he will dash them in pieces as a potter’s ves- 
sel. (See Matt. xxv, 31; xix, 28; Acts ii, 30, 34, 35; 
Jude xiv, 15.) 

He will carry on this work of subjugation throughout 
the millennium; for the last stroke of his judgment is not 
to be inflicted till after the thousand years are finished. 
(Rev. xx, 7-15.) The closing words of the above passage 
are: ‘‘And I saw a great white throne, and him who sat 
upon it, from whose face the earth and the heaven fled 
away, and no place was found for them. And I saw the 
dead, the great and the small, standing before the throne. 
And books were opened; and another book was opened, 
which is [the book] of life; and the dead were judged out 
of the things written in the books, according to their works. 
And the sea gave up the dead which were in it; and death 
and the under-world gave up the dead which were in them, 
and they were judged each one according to their works. 
And death and the under-world were cast into the lake of 
fire. This is the second death, the lake of fire. And if any 
was not found written in the book of life, he was cast into 
the lake of fire.” 

Thus the millennium will have passed away and the 
eternal state will be ushered in. This brings us to consider 

(4) The ultimate purpose of God in thus administering 
the government of the fullness of times. 

It is not only to gather into one all things in the Christ, 
but to do this for himself. ‘‘Then comes the end, when 
he delivers up the kingdom to God, the Father; when he 
shall have done away all rule, and all authority and power. 
For he must reign, till he has put all enemies under his 
feet. As the last enemy, death, shall be done away. For 
he subjected all things under his feet. But when he says: 
All things are subjected, it is manifest that he is excepted 
who subjected all things to him. And when all things shall 
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be subjected to him, then will also the Son himself be 
subject to him who subjected all things to him, that God 
may be all in all.” (1 Cor. xv, 24-28; see also Matt. vi, 
9, 10.) When the last Adam, the glorified man, shall have 
subjected all things to his sway, he will deliver up the king- 
dom in which, as man, he has exercised the authority given 
him, and Gop in contrast with man—God, the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit—will be all in all. 

At the consummation of this sublime purpose of God 
heaven will be open. There will be an open vision. Heaven 
and earth will be one. For ‘‘the day of the Lord will come 
as a thief; in which the heavens will pass away with a rush- 
ing noise, and the elements will be dissolved with burning 
heat, and the earth and the works therein will be burned 
up. . . . But according to his promise, we look for 
new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwells righteousness.” 
In the millennial state righteousness will eign; but it will 
dwell in the eternal state. 

Of this grand and glorious epoch, this eternal state of 
things, the seer of Patmos says: ‘‘I saw a new heaven and 
a new earth; for the first heaven and the first earth passed 
away, and the sea is no more. And I saw the holy city, 
new Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from God, 
prepared as a bride adorned for her husband. And I heard 
a loud voice out of the throne, saying: Behold, the taber- 
nacle of God is with men, and he will dwell with them, and 
they shall be his people, and God-with-them himself will be 
“ t€ir God. And he will wipe away every tear from their 
eyes ; and death shall be no more, nor shall mourning, nor 
crying, nor pain be any more; because the former things 
are passed away. And he who sat upon the throne said: 
Behold, I make all things new. And he says: Write; be- 
cause these words are faithful and true.” (Rev. xxi, 1-5. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


SHALL WE HAVE A SABBATH, AND HOW? 


BY REV. GEORGE W. GARDINER, D. D. 


I woutp not be one of those alarmists who are con- 
stantly decrying the present, and sighingly asking, ‘‘ Why 
is it that the former times were better than these?”” Taken 
as a whole, I do not see a retrograde in the average prac- 
tical Christianity of the present day. But it must be 
admitted, for it is patent to all who have been attentive 
observers, that the average observance of the Sabbath, in 
our own country, is far below what it was in the last gener- 
ation, and that there seems to be great danger that our dis- 
tinctively marked, generally observed religious rest-day will 
gradually slip away from us, and leave us nothing in its 
place but the holiday Sunday of papal and infidel Europe. 

Two causes may be mentioned as now working toward 
this result, namely: 

1. The immense immigration from Continental Europe. 

2. The greatly changed character of our industrial, com- 
mercial, and social life. 

The influence of this immense immigration, largely made 
up of Irish papists and German freethinkers, and nearly 
all, papist or Protestant, trained in the observance of a holi- 
day Sunday, can not but be detrimental to the high stand- 
ard of Sabbath morality which formerly prevailed in our 
country, especially in those cities and communities where 
this flood of immigration empties itself. Hence New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis know very little of the 
old religious rest-day. 

The second cause is hardly less potent, as a whole, and 
from the fact that in many instances it renders a strict Sab- 
bath observance almost impossible. I am inclined to think 
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that, in our own native Christian communities, a very large 
share of the practical Sabbath non-observance may be 
traced directly or indirectly to this. One necessity becomes 
apologetic for a score of conveniences. The ocean steamer 
must keep up its steam, and perhaps come into port on 
Sunday. The blast furnace, perhaps, must be kept running 
the whole seven days in the week. Possibly the demands 
of our modern complex commercial and industrial life, as 
well as of the civil and military arms of the government may 
form a necessity for some mail and telegraphic service on 
the Lord’s-day. There is reason to believe that if Jehovah 
were instituting a positive statute for the observance of his 
own day, in these times and in the circumstances of mod- 
ern outward life, he would not repeat the Mosaic code with- 
out wide divergence to suit these changed conditions. If 
the Jewish encampment in the wilderness might march ‘‘a 
Sabbath-day’s journey,” from sanitary considerations, then 
we may suppose that, from various considerations, equally 
imperative, the swifter wheels of our mechanical and com- 
plex civilization may continue to move on in many direc- 
tions and not violate the spirit of the Sabbath law. 

But the acknowledged fact that the letter of the ceremo- 
nial law of the Mosaic code is not binding upon Christians, 
at least not in all the strictness of literal observance; and 
the fact that the Christian Sabbath, in accordance with the 
very genius of Christianity, is more elastic, and without 
positive command in reference to its observance in the New 
Testament; and the further fact that the absolute demands 
of a Christian civilization like that of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with its world-wide activities and the inter-dependency 
among all the branches of these activities—these facts, con- 
sidered mainly in their external relations, and apart from 
the general drift and spirit of Gospel teaching, are made an 
excuse or an apology, even in Christian communities, for a 
great deal of what may be called minor Sabbath breaking. 
, And when we remember how largely we are creatures of 
influence, and how easily we yield to the silent demands of 
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custom, and take on almost unconsciously the moral tone of 
our surroundings, we have reason to fear that, starting out 
with certain admitted necessities of Sabbath non-observance, 
we may yield little by little to the claim of avarice, or am- 
bition, or pleasure, and allow ourselves to drift into the 
vortex of a mere holiday Sunday. What now can be done 
to avert this threatening danger ? 


Tue Morar Osiication Must BInp. 


The two great pillars standing at the very entrance of the 
temple of our organic Christianity, Jachin and Boaz, bear- 
ing aloft in firmness and strength all the beautiful lily-work 
of our Christian morality, are the Holy Bible and the holy 
Sabbath. Undermine or overturn these pillars, and not 
only the lily-work of our Christian morality, but the whole 
temple of our Christianity falls to the ground. Hack and 
disfigure them, and you mar the very face, the beautiful 
presentation of the two outward and visible Gospels of the 
blessed God. Hence the vital importance of correct pre- 
vailing convictions on these two points, the divine inspira- 
tion and authority of the Holy Scriptures, and the perpetual 
and universal obligation of the Sabbatic law. Assent is not 
enough ; consent is not enough; conviction is the word,—a 
belief that subdues one, outwardly and inwardly, into agree- 
ment with itself. 

We shall never set back the tide of Sabbath desecration 
by the brooms of our outward civil or ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion. Asa general rule, a prohibitory Sabbath statute law 
is one of the deadest letters in the whole legal alphabet 
code of human enactment. We need a Sabbath conviction ; 
a positive, earnest, operative conviction, that shall first 
master the Christian Church itself, and, through it, shall 
master whole communities. 

We may as well admit it, the obligation of the Sabbath 
does not dimd as it ought the very people of God. There 
is a fearful laxity in the Church in regard to Sabbath 
observance. The streams will not rise higher than the foun- 
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tain. Judgment must begin at the house of God. God’s 
claim upon a portion of our time as a kind of memorial 
occasion for our service, essential and necessary, and so 
regulated and fixed at stated intervals, is to be set forth in 
the ministrations of the pulpit, in the teachings of the Sun- 
day-school, and in the precept and example of the Christian 
home. We must preach and teach the Gospel of an essen- 
tially moral Sabbatic economy, underlying all dispensations. 
as a root of grace, out of which have sprung up succes- 
sively, and each with special adaptations, the Patriarchal, the 
Jewish, and the Christian day of rest and worship. It is 
this Sabbatic economy which I find in the fourth command- 
ment of the decalogue, this great and universal Sabbath 
Gospel, in which inheres the moral element, the element 
that makes the fourth commandment perpetual in its obli- 
gation and impossible of abrogation as any one or all of the 
other nine. The outward drapery of the Sabbath may 
change, may wax old and wear out with the dispensation to 
which it belongs, but the Sabbath itself, as an institution of 
God, put into moral relation with men, can never wear out 
nor cease to bind with its obligation regarding time any more 
than the obligation regarding the person of God, as involved 
in the first commandment, or regarding the name of God 
as in the third, or regarding our parents as in the fifth, or 
our brother man as in all the others, can cease to bind in 
these several directions. 

The truth is, we must have an authoritative Sabbath, or 
we can not press its obligation so as to make it felt. No 
Sabbath resting in simply physical demand; no Sabbath of 
convenience, or pleasure, or the zsthetic taste; no Sabbath 
appealing to mere historic precedent, or even to a far from 
uniform apostolic example; no such Sabbath, without the 
antecedent and basic authority of the divine Word, can 
ever bind the average conscience so as to be /fe/t—felt as 
a conviction, and acknowledged in the conduct of life. 
Whatever teaching tends to loosen the roots of this Sab- 
bath conviction will tend directly and inevitably to increase 
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the desecration of the day—nay, if the day itself in its 
origin and purpose be not sacred, then secular activities do 
not desecrate it. The first and fontal desecration of the 
day consists.in denying all its special sanctities. 

This, then, is primary and indispensable in any effort 
toward securing a better observance of the day; namely, a 
deeper and more general Sabbath conviction, as the result 
of correct religious instruction in the Church, in the Sab- 
bath-school, and in the family. The Church needs toning 
up on this subject. As God enjoined the observance of his 
Sabbaths upon his ancient people, saying (Ex. xxxi, 13), 
‘*Verily, my Sabbaths ye shall keep; for it is a sign be- 
tween me and you throughout your generations,” so now 
the Sabbath is the most marked outward and visible sign 
whereby to distinguish the true and loyal children of God. 
If the Church of Christ would keep this sign bright and 
clear, and easy to be discerned in all its members, as if 
every Christian should wear a frontlet with letters of light 
on every Sabbath-day—‘‘ Holiness to the Lord’”’—that would 
be a great point gained for the day. Let the Church of 
Christ, not with Pharisaic punctiliousness to the letter, but 
with Christian regard for the spirit under the letter, every- 
where take a high and uncompromising stand on our Lord’s- 
day Sabbath; let the minister of the Gospel not fail to 
declare this whole Gospel of a seventh part of our time as 
sacred to religion as the other six parts are not—and that 
not as a legal constraint but as a beneficent grace; let the 
Sunday-school, both in theory and in practice, teach the 
strictly religious observance of the Lord’s day, and not, as 
too often is the case, neutralize its own spiritual work of a 
half hour in the class by putting trashy and dissipating 
semi-secular reading into the hands of the scholars for the 
rest of the day, or by supplementing the honest and faithful 
efforts of pastor and teachers with a light and breezy enter- 
tainment on Sabbath evening; let Christian families make 
more of the Sabbath as a religious family day, with special 
regard to investing it, not with a garb of sanctimoniousness 
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so forbidding to the young, but with a radiant and beautiful 
sacredness, as seen in a calm and quiet and trustful spirit, 
in a conversation and demeanor more considerate and gen- 
tle and winning than the rougher duties of the week-day 
will allow, and in such united family worship, at the home 
altar and in the house of prayer, as shall make the day dis- 
tinctive, and link its memory with the loved associations of 
home; in this way a good deal could be done to prevent 
the mutually desecrating influence of a worldly and unspir- 
itual Church upon what ought to be a holy Sabbath, and 
of a secularized and unspiritual Sabbath upon what ought to 
be a holy Church. 

In this connection the suggestion may be pertinent that 
the Church ought not to seem to ‘‘aid and abet”’ Sabbath 
desecration by the character or the accessories of any of its 
services. I have heard the question asked whether a good 
deal of the sensational preaching of the times can be char- 
acterized as any thing but Sabbath desecration, as being in 
itself little else than a spiritually dissipating entertainment, 
and in its accessories diverting those who otherwise might 
be true worshipers, in some quiet family church, and culti- 
vating a kind of wild and roving religious spirit, a species 
of Sunday trampism, which is any thing but consistent with 
either the sacredness of the day or the health of the soul. 
The mountebank in the pulpit is to be regarded as a Sab- 
bath-breaker, and the religious tramp who runs about to see 
his clerical pranks as another. 


THE POWER OF CHRISTIAN REMONSTRANCE. 


With the Church aiming to set itself right in this matter, 
with its ministers and teachers pressing the Sabbath obliga- 
tion upon the conscience until it shall be felt, thus creating 
and sustaining a general Sabbath conviction in the Church 
and in the Christian community, what further can be done, 
in the shape of direct effort to prevent the desecration of 
the Sabbath on the part of the masses of the people who 
are not spiritually Christian ? 
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Something can be done in the way of earnest, Christly 
vemonstrance. The kind, but faithful and united Christian 
protest of the people of God in any community against any 
special form of Sabbath desecration will secure at least 
respectful attention, and often substantial reform. Witness 
the work of the temperance women in some of our Western 
cities in what was known as the Crusade movement. While 
the ministers of the Gospel were preaching temperance from 
their pulpits, and the various organizations were working in 
their several special ways to arrest the tide of intemperance, 
the women of the Churches, many of whom were little 
accustomed to any of the more gutward work of the Church, 
but gentle, timid, shrinking from the very presence of rough 
and wicked men, these women, in the spirit of their Mas- 
ter, went in companies up and down the avenues where the 
tempter made his home and set his snares, and going into 
the very dens of vice, by personal appeal and remonstrance, 
pressed the duty of reform upon both the rum-seller and 
the rum-drinker, and many of those hard-faced men were 
melted to tears, and shutting up their shops turned to a 
better life. Such was the power of united remonstrance, in 
the spirit of Christ, and in reliance upon the promised aid 
of the Holy Spirit in answer to prayer. 

Let this be an illustration. Now apply it. The good 
old Puritan city of Boston never was so ruthlessly shocked 
by Sabbath desecration in the form of general steamboat 
and railway excursions, as during the last Summer. It 
seemed as though Sunday were the grand opportunity for 
the hegira of pleasure-seekers, down the harbor, out to the 
lakes, up to the mountains. Picnics, camp-meetings—relig- 
ious, temperance, spiritualistic—any thing, anywhere, to get 
out of the city Sunday morning and back again Sunday 
night, jaded and fretty and any thing but Sabbatized; really 
it was a sorry sight for Christian eyes. 

Now what if the Christian, the Sabbath-loving people 
of Boston were to unite, first in an earnest and decisive 
refusal to patronize any of these grand schemes of Sabbath 
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desecration, and then should unite again in one great and 
mighty remonstrance in the pulpit, in the press, in public 
address and private appeal, in Sabbath conventions, in mass- 
meetings, in the family, in the counting-room, the store, 
the workshop, the street, until the united voice of God’s 
people should become a /oly clamor for the preservation of 
our Christian day of rest—what would be the result? At 
least, the Sabbath-breaker would be forced to hide his now 
impudent head for shame before the best and most com- 
manding public opinion. To have made one great and ear- 
nest plea for God’s day would be much gained. 

And let it not be supposed that effort in this direction 
must be confined to great and general reform movements 
against great and general vicious practices. Let this thing 
be individualized. The remonstrance and appeal of a single 
Christian man or woman in the close, face to face, and hand 
to hand encounter might restrain thousands from patroniz- 
ing Sabbath-breaking schemes, and so help to dry up the 


sources of supply to those who are making a gain out of 
God’s day. 


ORGANIZED CHRISTIAN EFFORT. 


Moreover, in addition to what may be called sponta- 
neous Christian remonstrance and appeal, something may 
be gained for the Sabbath by organized Christian effort ; 
specially in the way of preparing and circulating a Sabbath 
literature. The tendency of all work in our times is toward 
specialties. The same tendency holds in our Christian work. 
I do not say this is the best way to do the work of our 
organic Christianity, but this is the way we are doing it. 
Missions, home and foreign; education, tract and publica- 
tion; Bible work, the various lines of reform, all are made 
specialties, with a few organizing and executive minds at the 
head to manipulate the machinery and act as a kind of 
‘‘ways and means” committee for the Christian body at 
large. The danger is that any important movement that is 
not organized will come to be ignored and neglected. 
Hence, in some of our cities, but to what extent and with 
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what results I am not able to say, Sabbath committees have 
been appointed and some kind of simple organization formed 
with a view to the question now in hand, How to lessen 
Sabbath desecration. I am not clear that this organized 
movement ought not to be made more of and to be pushed 
towards more vigorous work. 


‘ 
THE ARM OF THE CiviL GOVERNMENT. 


Finally, there ts, doubtless, something for the civil govern- 
ment in do in this matter. Just what legislation should be 
had on the subject I shall not attempt to say, only that the 
Sabbath, with its sanctities, in which so large and influential 
a class of community is very closely concerned, comes prop- 
erly under the purview of the protective province of gov- 
ernment. Christian people have a right to claim that the 
civil power shall protect them in the religious observance 
of the Lord’s day, and, certainly when a majority are pro- 
fessedly Christian, shall so far exempt the day from secular 
and public concerns that Christians may not suffer by inter- 
mitting their business on that day. For example, the pre- 
vailing religion in our country is the Christian. Christians, 
at least in theory, do not pursue secular vocations, make 
contracts, negotiate business, on the Lord’s day, Sabbath. 
Hence the civil government recognizes no ordinary business 
transaction as valid on the Sabbath. This is not that the 
civil arm would force every citizen to be a Christian, even 
in name, but to protect the Christian citizen in the inter- 
mission of his business on the Lord’s day. So in regard to 
all legislation on the subject of the Sabbath; it is all in the 
line of protection to the religious and secular rights of Chris- 
tian citizens. Though Sabbath laws of protection even are 
very apt to be a dead letter, yet it is not certain that they 
should be repealed; even if not enforced in every more 
trivial offense, they may be retained as a safeguard to the 
community against any unusual and glaring instance of 
violation. 

Shall we, then, invoke the civil power to keep the doors 
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of theaters and places of popular amusement closed on 
Sunday evenings? to prevent military parades, horse-racing, 
base-ball, on the Lord’s day Sabbath? And what about 
Sunday travel, and the running of railway trains, steamboats, 
street cars, and the like? In reply to the first two, I have 
myself no hesitancy in answering in the affirmative, on the 
principle of protection. In the matter of public travel, 
some concession must be made to the manifest necessities 
involved. Grave public and private interests might suffer 
by the positive prohibition of all travel on the Lord’s day. 
Government must take cognizance of these necessities, and 
we may be obliged to suffer in our religious interests out 
of regard to the same considerations. 

Do we need more stringent Sabbath legislation? I doubt 
if, on the whole, it would help to secure the end we have 
in view. Our main reliance must be in the power of a per- 
vasive Sabbath conviction, and the force of the moral 
argument brought to bear on the consciences of men. At 
best, law, civil law, can only say what men shall zotdo. It is 
necessarily negative. What we want is a Gospel that is 
positive, a Sabbath Gospel made potent over the minds and 
hearts of men, that shall constrain them to what they shall 
do; that shall not only prevent Sabbath desecration, but 
shall promote a true and spiritual Sabbath observance. It 
is not enough that our Sabbath temple be vacated of its 
violators, we want it filled with true worshipers. The very 
best way to keep irreligion out of the holy Sabbath is to 
keep religion in it. Fill the day full of worship, full of 
prayer and praise and Christian work. Empty the Sabbath 
of these, and it becomes a vacuum, into which, from the 
very law of physics and metaphysics alike, will rush all the 
invading forces of irreligion and sin. Let the Lord’s day 
be given to holy things. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


THE KENOSIS, OR HUMILIATION OF CHRIST.* 


BY HENRY C. VEDDER. 


> 


‘*PROFUNDISSIMA QUESTIO,” said the schoolmen of the 
doctrine of the Kenosis. It was wisely said, for not only 
is the doctrine profound in itself—involving the deepest 
mysteries of the divine nature, and the subtlest problems 
of metaphysics—but it lies at the basis of Christology. 
Given a theologian’s theory of the Kenosis, and his entire 
views of the person and work of Christ may be deduced 
with almost mathematical certainty. That the doctrine 
should be a theological battle-ground from the time when 
the truths of Scripture first began to be stated in dogmatic 
form is only what might have been expected. In spite 
of all this discussion, however, the doctrine has never 
been stated in any symbol or creed,t so that no such 
general unanimity prevails with regard to the Kenosis, as 
marks the discussion of the Trinity, for example, by all 
orthodox theologians. Each writer, being free to frame his 
own theory, has emphasized the things in which he differs 
from others, rather than those in which he agrees with 
them. The result is to make the apparent greater than the 


*The term ‘‘humiliation”’ is used by theologians as a general one, re- 
ferring either to the Kenosis or to the Zapeinosis, though strictly it should 
be applied only to the latter. This is undesirable and leads to confusion, 
but there is no English equivalent for Kenosis. Some writers attempt to 
render it by the barbarous word, ‘‘self-exinanition.” 

ft The nearest approach to such a statement is the following from the 
Nicene Creed (A. D. 381): ‘I believe . . . in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
the only begotten Son of God, begotten of the Father before all worlds 
[God of God], Light of Light, very God of very God, begotten not made, 
being of one substance [essence] with she Father; by whom all things 
were made; who, for us men and for our salvation, came down from heaven, 
and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made 
man.” (See Schaff, ‘‘Creeds of Christendom,” Vol. II, pp. 57, 58.) 
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real discord. The different theories may be easily, though 
of necessity somewhat roughly, distributed into a few 
classes. 

The doctrine of the person of Christ was defined by the 
Council of Chalcedon (A. D. 451), and its statement of it 
has generally been accepted. In brief, it is that in Christ 
two natures were united, the divine and the human, so that 
he is truly God and truly man; that these two natures are 
manifested without confusion, without conversion, indivisi- 
bly, inseparably; that while the distinction of natures is 
preserved, they are combined into one personality; so that 
we correctly speak of the God-man.* Accordingly, three 
views of the Kenosis are theoretically possible, and have 
actually arisen: 1. That the Kenosis affected only the di- 
vine nature of Christ, necessitating a laying aside of his at- 
tributes as Deity, or at least in an occultation of his glory. 
2. That the Kenosis. affected Christ’s human nature only. 
3. That the Kenosis affected the divine and human natures 
united, the Logos éveapxog—the ‘‘ historic Christ,” as De 
Wette calls him. As a matter of fact, however, only the 
first and third theories have now any considerable number 
of adherents. 

It is all-important that we come to the discussion of this 
doctrine in a right spirit and pursue it in the right method. 
The Kenosis is not a doctrine of natural theology, but, like 
the Trinity, a truth of revelation only. Reason may con- 

* The full text of the Council of Chalcedon’s statement of the doctrine 
is as follows: ‘‘ We teach that Jesus Christ is perfect as respects Godhead, 
and perfect as respects manhood; that he is truly God and truly man, con- 
sisting of a rational soul and a body; that he is consubstantial with the 
Father as to his divinity, and consubstantial with us as to his humanity, and 
like us in all respects, sin excepted. He was begotten of the Father before cre- 
ation,as to his deity; but in these last days he was born of Mary, the mother 
of God, as to his humanity. He is one Christ, existing in two natures 
without mixture, without change, without division, without separation— 
the diversity of the two natures not being at all destroyed by their union 
in the person, but the peculiar properties of each nature being preserved, 
and concurring to one person and one subsistence.” (See Shedd, “ His- 


tory of Christian Doctrine,” Vol. I, p. 400; and compare Guericke, 
*¢Church History,” sec. 89. and Gieseler, -‘ Church History,” sec. 89.) 
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firm it and help us to understand it, but it could never 
have been discovered by reason. It is fitting, then, that 
we should free ourselves, as far as possible, from all pre- 
conceptions and prejudices, and first make a careful study 
of what the Scriptures reveal concerning the humiliation 
of Christ. These statements we may then justify to our 
reason as best we can. But to form a@ frond notions of what 
the Kenosis was or should have been, to bring these to the 
Scriptures and fit the texts to this bed of Procrustes, to 
warp the language of God’s Word into accordance with our 
finite and, quite possibly, erroneous ideas—this is certainly 
to reverse the true method of investigation. And yet, it 
must be confessed that not only has this doctrine been thus 
studied, but whole theologies have too often been formu- 
lated in this way. Let it be our endeavor, then, to examine 
the teachings of the Scriptures, and by a careful exegesis 
to seek to determine what the Kenosis was. Afterwards 
we may examine the doctrine philosophically, considering 
such questions as the nature and duration of the Kenosis. 


THE TEACHING OF SCRIPTURE. 


The classical passage, the proof-text of the doctrine of 
the Kenosis, is Philippians ii, 5-8. For convenience, the 
Greek (Tischendorf’s eighth edition), and a literal transla- 
tion are placed side by side, as both must be referred to in 
the discussion: 


“Tovro dpoveite év ipiv 6 Kai év ‘Cherish in yourselves this same 


Xprorg Inood, d¢ év popoy Oeod trapyov 
ovy dpraypov iyhoato Td elvat toa Oeq;, 
GAAG éavrov éxévwoev popdiy dobdov Ha- 
Bav, év duompa tiavOpdrav yevdpuevoc : 
kat oxhuatt eipebele Oc GvOpwroc, éra- 
meivwoer éavrdv yevduevoc trhKoocg uéxpt 
Gavarov, Gavadrov dé cravpov.” 





disposition which was in Christ Jesus ; 
who, existing in the form of God, did 
not deem the being equal with God 
a thing to be grasped at, but emptied 
himself, [by] taking the form of a 
servant, being made in the likeness 
of men; and being found in fashion 
as a man, he humbled himself, [by] 
becoming obedient unto death, yea, 
death on the cross.” 


There is hardly a word in this passage that has not been 


the occasion of sharp and protracted controversy, nor is 
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there a passage of Scripture where it is more necessary to 
follow the strict grammatical and lexical interpretation of 
the words. 

What is the antecedent of who (6¢)? Grammatically it 
can be nothing but the Christ Jesus (Xpeat@ ’Ijaod), which 
precedes. But what are we to understand by ‘‘Christ 
Jesus,” the pre-incarnate Christ (the Logos doapxoc), or the 
incarnate Christ (the Logos @yeapxo¢g)? Two great schools 
of theologians divide on this question. The bulk of the 
Lutheran theologians, represented by such divines as Phil- 
ippi and Dorner, and by such a critic as De Wette, hold 
that the incarnate, historic Christ Jesus is the one meant. 
Part of the German and most of the Reformed and English 
theologians and critics hold that the pre-incarnate Christ is 
here the subject of discourse. Among the advocates of 
this theory may be mentioned the names of Brugel, Tho- 
masius, Ewald, Kahnis, Olshausen, Meyer, Alford, Light- 
foot, and Ellicott. Of itself the phrase is indeterminate, 
but the context can not be satisfactorily explained on the 
theory that the historic Christ is meant. So keen and 
learned a critic as De Wette is to be disputed by any person 
of ordinary learning with diffidence, but it is surely not pre- 
sumptuous to say that he is clearly wrong in his assertion that 
the phrase ‘‘Christ Jesus’”’ can refer only to the historic 
Christ. In 1 Cor. viii, 6, we read: ‘‘ And one Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom are all things and we in him.” The refer- 
ence is plainly to the creation of the world by the. pre- 
incarnate Christ, the Logos doapxog. A similar passage is 
Eph. iii, 19: ‘‘Who created all things by Jesus Christ.” 
In these and similar passages the historic Christ is not 
meant; hence there is no necessity for supposing the incar- 
nate Christ to have been in the apostle’s mind when he 
wrote these words. Ex¢sting in the form of God (¢v popgy 
Ozod ixdpywy); with this compare Col. i, 15: ‘*Who is 
the image [¢x@v] of the invisible God.’ Our authorized ver- 
sion renders dzdpywy by being, but this is not a strong enough 


word. It is existing or subsisting, and even these words 
VoL. II, No. 8.—4o. 
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do not express the whole meaning of the word, which de- 
notes pre-human existence (Meyer), if not eternal existence 
(Alford). At any rate, the idea of eternal existence follows 
from the connection of dzdpywy with the other words of the 
clause, if it can not be inferred from the word itself, and 
makes this passage the exact counterpart of the opening 
verse of the Gospel of John. The word translated form 
(uopyy, allied to the Sanskrit varpas), means appearance, 
likeness—what the Germans express by Gestalt. This form 
is to be distinguished from the ature (gdarc) or essence (odata) 
of God; yet the possession of the zopg7 or form implies a 
participation in the guac¢ and odeta; ‘‘for popg7 implies not 
the external accidents but the essential attributes.” (Light- 
foot.) This is well put by Cremer:* ‘‘ As popyyy doddov 
denotes the form which marks the position of a servant, 
which is a servant’s proper form as an expression of his 
position, so popy7 @cod denotes the form of God, as the 
expression of the divine essence, the formal designation of that 
which as to its substance is elsewhere positively designated 
005 tod Bod.” (Cf. John xvii, 5.) So Meyer, Ellicott, 
and others. 

A thing to be grasped at (épzaypov). This is a word 
of somewhat doubtful meaning. It is derived from the 
verb dozdgfw, to seize and bear off, as lions capture their 
prey or rubbers their spoil. As to its strict grammatical 
form, dpzaypog refers rather to the act of seizing than to 
the thing seized. This is the meaning which De Wette 
finds here: ‘‘Christ had the divine glory potentially in him- 
self, and might have made it his object to bring it to light 
in his life. But . . . we must conclude that it did not 
lie within the scope of the: work of salvation that Christ 
should, in the very beginning of it, assume divine glory, 
and that had he assumed it, it would have been an act 
of robbery, a usurpation.”” Other critics think that the 
word dpzaypo¢ is used here for dozaypa, something to be 


* Biblisch-Theologisches Wérterbuch der Neutestamentlichen Gricitit, 
sub voce “opoh. 
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selfishly seized and retained at all hazards, whether the 
thing be one’s own by right or not. It is in this sense that 
Neander* understands it: ‘‘He [Paul] contemplates the 
entrance of the Son of God into the form of humanity as a 
self-abasement, a self-renunciation, for the salvation of those 
whose low estate he stooped to share. He whose state of 
being was divine, who was exalted above all the wants 
and limitations of the finite and earthly existence, did 
not eagerly claim this equality with God which he pos- 
sessed ; but, on the contrary, he concealed and disowned it 
in human debasement and in the forms of human depend- 
ence.” Lmptied himself (Savtév éxévwoev), The pronoun is 
emphatic, and calls attention to the voluntary nature of the 
act. He did it freely, and of his own deliberate choice. 
Nothing can be better than Meyer’s comment on this: 
‘Instead of grasping (domdfev), . . . he has much 
more emptied /zmself, and that, too, as the context renders 
indubitable, of the divine popg, which he possessed, but 


now has changed for a popgy dovdov. He renounced his 
divine, glorious form, which before his incarnation was the 
image of his divine nature, takes instead of it a servant’s 
form and becomes a man.” 


The succeeding clauses develop the mode by which this 
Kenosis was accomplished. By taking the form of a servant 
(uopyyy dobiov haBwv). Here again the possession of the 
form (#opg7%y implies participation in the essence (odaia). 
Christ did not merely take the semblance of man, as the 
docetic heresy maintained, but he actually assumed the 
nature and characteristic attributes of man, and in this the 
apostle declares that the Kenosis consisted. And being 
Sound in fashion as aman. Fashion (oyjpa) is not, as De 
Wette holds, equivalent to form (popg%); cyipa refers to 
external shape or appearance, with no hint of an internal 
correspondence to the external form. Had we read oyjjpa 
dodiov AaBwv, taking the fashion of a’ servant, docetism + 


* Commentary on Philippians, translated by Mrs. Conant, page 102. 
TSee Lightfoot ‘*On Philippians,” page 125, seq. 
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would have been the almost inevitable inference. He 
humbled himself (?tazstvwaev). In he emptied himself, the 
emphasis was on the person, here it is on the act. The 
subject of discourse is now, evidently, the incarnate Christ, 
the Logos éveapxo¢. This marks the second stage of the 
Kenosis, and is the humiliation proper. It consisted not 
only in his death—which the apostle singles out, as the most 
striking part of it, to represent the whole—but in all those 
acts of condescension and humility which were inseparable 
from that human nature, to assume which he emptied him- 
self. The rest of the passage presents no special difficulties. 

These verses in Philippians are called the classical pass- 
age of this doctrine, but it should not be inferred that they 
constitute the only evidence of it that is to be found in the 
Scriptures. It is taught with almost equal clearness in the 
second chapter of the epistle to the Hebrews, and is alluded 
to with greater or less distinctness in a score of other 
passages. * 

THE NATURE OF THE KENOSIS. 

As has been said, there are two views of the nature of 
this Kenosis; one school of theologians holding that it 
relates to the divine nature, another that it relates to the 
human life of the God-man. Without going into the his- 
tory of these two lines of thought—which would be inter- 
esting, but would demand too much space—let us examine 
the teachings of some of the more modern theologians. t 
Discussions of this subject are mainly to be found in the 
writings of German doctors. English and American theolo- 
gians have almost ignored it. And here it should be said, 

* See, for example, 2 Cor. viii, 9; Gal. iv, 4: Isa. liii; John i, 14. 

ft The great controversy of the seventeenth century, between the Gies- 
s:n and the Tiibingen schools of Lutheran theologians turned on this ques- 
tion. The Giessen theologians held that Christ exercised the divine attri- 
butes in certain cases, and that at other times he no more possessed them 
than any other man. The Titbingen theologians held that Christ always 
possessed the divine attributes, but used them only in a hidden manner. 
On the Giessen side Menzer and Feuerborn were the leading champions, 


while Osiander and Nicolai led the ‘I’ bingen phalanx. (See Neander, 
‘*History of Christian Dogma,” Bohn’s edition, Vol. II, page 653.) 
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by way of parenthesis, that for a thorough discussion of 
almost any question in theology one must betake himself to 
German books. Germany bears an unenviable reputation 
as the birthplace of all that is heterodox and unchristian in 
speculation ; but it is equally the home of orthodoxy, and 
Germans have written about theology with the same om- 
nivorous learning and unwearied diligence that have made 
them the first authorities to be consulted and deferred to 
on almost every conceivable subject. 

Among modern orthodox Lutheran theologians Philippi 
stands very high. His ‘‘System of Doctrine’’ (Glaudens- 
Kchre) is one of the most learned, elaborate, and acute 
theological works in existence. His theory of the Kenosis, 
briefly stated, is, that it concerns the historic Christ only, 
the God-man. ‘‘The limitation (Beschrankung) which ac- 
tually took place in the God-man, and which must take 
place if he became susceptible of sorrow and the Redeemer, 
can not be sought in his divinity—either in his being or in 
his attributes.”"** The Kenosis and the Tapeinosis were one 
and the same thing, and this humiliation of Christ consisted 
in the circumstances of his life, and especially in his death. 
Philippi interprets the passage in Philippians in this sense, 
rather on dogmatic than on exegetical grounds—it means 
this because his theory requires it to mean this. He sus- 
tains his view, not so much by positive as by negative argu- 
ments, endeavoring by objections to the opposite theory to 
establish his own. Two of his exegetical objections are 
worthy of consideration. He explains ‘‘ Cherish in yourselves 
this same disposition which was in Christ Jesus,” as equiva- 
lent to ‘‘imitate Christ Jesus.”” But the incarnation, he says, 
was an inimitable act; therefore, the apostle could not refer 
to the incarnation as that in which .the Kenosis consisted. 
But the verb gpovéw, though it expresses imitation, denotes 
a special kind of imitation—an imitation of the spirit not 
of the act. The very etymology of the word gpovnpa, (mind), 


* «¢Glaubenslehre,” Vol. IV, page 145; pages 138-150, 386-475, are given 
more or less to the discussion of this question, a large part being exegetical. 
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shows that a mental, not a physical, imitation is intended. 
What the apostle exhorted the Philippians to do was to dis- 
play the same spirit which led Christ to lay aside the 
form of God, empty himself of his divine glory, and be 
come a servant. Again, Philippi objects that gpovéw is no- 
where else in the New Testament used of the Godhead; it 
is, therefore, to say the least, improbable that it is so used 
here, and we ought to suppose that it refers to the incar- 
nate rather than to the pre-incarnate Christ. As the word 
is used only twenty-five times altogether in the New Testa- 
ment, the fact that it is not used elsewhere as it is supposed 
to be used here is not of very great weight. But why 
should the word not be used of the Godhead? The use 
of anthropomorphic words is no rarity in Scripture. God 
is often spoken of as repenting, as reasoning, as talking. 
In Romans viii, 27, we read of ‘‘the mind [gpovnpya] of the 
Spirit.’ Now if this word may be applied to the third per- 
son of the Trinity, why not to the second person? And 
if the noun gpdévyua may be used in speaking of the God- 
head, why may not the verb gpovéw—which means nothing 
more than exercising the gooryyza—be so used also? 
Differing somewhat from the theory of Philippi, but 
belonging to the same school of thought, is that of Gess. 
The descent from heaven of the Logos and his union with 
a human nature, involved the laying aside of the attributes 
of omniscience and omnipotence, and even the divine self- 
consciousness. This latter he regained gradually in the way 
of a human development. Gess insists that this temporary 
loss of the divine self-consciousness, through the incarna- 
tion, did not in any way make Jesus less truly divine.* 
The humiliation consisted in submitting to this process of 
development, precisely-as any babe develops into self-con- 
sciousness ; though in the case of Jesus a divine and a 
human consciousness developed side by side. Lange goes 
even further than Gess, and maintains that Jesus was con- 
ditioned in the use of his power to work miracles, but in 
* «Die Lehre von der Person Christi,” Vol. II, pp. 294-350. 
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the very possession of the power, by the will of the Father, 
being in this respect precisely on a par with the prophets.* 
It has even been gravely argued that the difference between 
Christ and his apostles lies in the fact that while God com- 
municated some of his essence to the apostles he commu- 
nicated more to Christ—as if the difference between Christ 
and the noblest man who ever trod the earth were not one 
of kind, instead of one merely of degree! 

The obvious objection to the theory of the Kenosis rep- 
resented by these theologians is, that in their zeal to exalt 
Christ’s humanity they really deny the incarnation. If the 
Logos in uniting himself to human nature so completely 
divested himself of the divine attributes as is held by them, 
what we have in effect is not the union of a divine and a hu- 
man nature, but the union of two human natures. The 
theory is at bottom pantheistic, for it holds that there is not 
so much a difference between God and man in essence as in 
grandeur—let the infinite assume finite relations and it be- 
comes finite. This is as suicidal from the philosophic as 
from the theologic point of view. If we are unable to con- 
ceive of the union of an infinite and a finite nature in one 
personality, still less are we able to conceive of a union 
of two finite natures in one personality. In the one case 
the infinite nature would control the finite, and we can form 
some vague conception of how this might be; but we can 
form no conception at all of the other. Two natures equal 
in their endowments could not coexist in that complete 
harmony of intelligence and will implied in our conception 
of a personality. And, as we have seen, an independent 
study of Scripture tends from rather than towards this 
theory. It is a tolerably safe thing to say, that had not the 
exigencies of a philosophical system, as applied to exegesis 
and theology, compelled the adoption of this theory of the 
Kenosis it would never have been propounded. 

* « Life of Christ,” English edition, Vol. I, pp. 368, 369, 413-471. 


t For the opinion above cited see the essay of John Brentz, ‘‘De Per- 
sonali Unione Duarum Naturarum in Christo,” in his complete works. 
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What is, perhaps, the most serious objection of all to 
the theory remains to be stated. In emphasizing the hu- 
manity of Christ, this school of: theologians let go the essen- 
tial holiness of his nature. As a corollary to their Kenotic 
theory they teach that the man Jesus had a capacity for sin; 
that he might have fallen as Adam fell; but that God fore- 
saw that he would not fall, and accordingly permitted the 
incarnation to take place.* There is something horrible to 
any devout mind in a theological system that deliberately de- 
bates, and even concedes, the possibility of a failure in the 
plan of salvation through the sin of Jesus. Any Kenotic 
theory, to be satisfactory, must recognize such a union 
of the divine and the human in Christ, that the human 
nature could not fall into sin. It is impossible to think 
of the God-man as sinning. To think so is really to deny 
the divinity of Christ. 

The other school of theologians, though there are more 
or less serious disagreements among them, are agreed in 
holding that the explanation of the Kenosis is to be sought 
before rather than after the incarnation—or, perhaps it 
would be better to say, in the incarnation itself. One of the 
leading advocates of this theory is Thomasius. His view 
of the Kenosis may be stated thus. The incarnation in- 
volved the assumption of human nature in its integrity on 
the part of the Son of God, and a consequent self-limitation 
of the Son of God in assuming that human nature. This 
limitation was ‘‘the giving up, not indeed of that which is 
essential to the Godhead in order to be God, but yet the 
giving up of the divine mode of being for the human form 
of created existence; and ¢o ipso the renouncing of the 
divine glory which he had from the beginning with the 
Father, and displayed with regard to the world in ruling 
and controlling it.” This theory is evidently more satisfac- 
tory than any that has yet been considered, for it preserves 
both the divine and the human natures in Christ’s person. 


* See Gess, Vol. II, page 193. 
t ‘Christi Person und Werk,” Vol. II, pp. 141, 143. 
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He goes on to develop his view in this wise: ‘‘The incar- 
nation is both a revelation and a deprivation. It is a reve- 
lation of the zmanent divine attributes, of absolute power, 
truth, holiness, and love.’”’ For the Son did not give up 
these attributes, which are inseparable from the nature of 
God, and still less did he give up their use when he had 
become the Incarnate One. ‘‘Not less is the humiliation ‘a 
deprivation, a continued deprivation of the divine mode 
of being and action, which he resigned with the incarnation, 
and with this also the so-called relative divine attributes.’”’* 
He further adds that the Kenosis is not a mere veiling 
(xodges) of these relative attributes, but an actual self- 
emptying of them on the part of the Son of God, and an 
emptying of their possession, not of their use only. For 
example, omnipotence is nothing but the use—that is, the 
activity—of absolute power in the whole world. A non-use 
of omnipotence, and at the same time a possession of it, is 
as unthinkable as it is improbable—the one is the negation 
of the other. t 

A very weighty objection lies against this theory, good 
as itis in the main. The giving up of any of the attributes 
of Deity is more than giving up ‘‘the form of God.” It 
is nothing less than giving up the Godhead itself. The 
‘relative’ attributes of God—omnipotence, omniscience, 
omnipresence, justice, mercy—are only names that we give 
to his manifestation of his absolute or immanent attributes 
to his creatures. Omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence, 
are only the infinity of the Godhead manifested in relation 
to finite things; to give them up is to give up infinity and 
become finite. Justice is holinesss in action, mercy is love 
in action; to give them up is to cease to be perfectly holy 
and loving. Hence, if God retain his immanent attributes 
and continue in relations to his creatures, he must continue 
to display what we term the relative attributes. The dis- 
tinction between the two is a verbal one, a convenient clas- 
sification, but corresponds to no distinction of essence. 

* Ibid, Vol. II, pp. 236, 237. t Ibid, Vol. II, page 239. 
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It is as difficult, therefore, to conceive of Christ’s retaining 
his absolute and emptying himself of his relative attributes, 
as to conceive of his retaining the relative and giving up 
the absolute attributes. Whatever the nature of the Ke- 
nosis was, all the divine attributes must have been equally 
involved in it. No other view is philosophically possible. 

Ebrard, who holds substantially the same theory with 
Thomasius, recognizes the force of this objection, but he 
does not hesitate to face it. The eternal Son of God, in 
becoming man, reduced himself to a human soul (atte sich 
gleichsam bis zu einer Menschenseele reducirt).* That is to 
say, he changed the eternal form of being for the temporal 
form of being. This is a reductio ad absurdum, which is its 
own refutation. On the other hand, Martensen and Van 
Oosterzee hold only to a relative Kenosis. Martensen says 
that in the incarnation we have the fullness of Godhead 
within the compass of humanity, the human self-revelation 
of the Divine Logos.t This is very nearly a satisfactory 
explanation of the nature of the Kenosis, but it is compli- 
cated with a subtle and curious theory of a duality in the life 
of the God-man, which it is difficult, not to say impossible, 
to reconcile with the unity of the two natures in one person. 

A still more curious theory of the Kenosis is that of 
Mr. Beecher in his ‘‘ Life of Christ.” It is fairly entitled to 
the honor of a place by itself, apart from all schools of 
theology, present or past. His view may be gathered from 
these sentences: ‘‘The Divine Spirit came into the world, 
in the person of Jesus, not bearing the attributes of Deity 
in their full disclosure and power. He came into the world 
to subject his spirit to that whole discipline and experience 
through which every man must pass. He veiled his royalty, 
he folded back within himself, as it were, those ineffable 
powers which belonged to him as a free spirit in heaven. 
He went into captivity to himself, wrapping in weakness 
and forgetfulness his divine energies while he was a babe.” 


**Christliche Dogmatik,” Vol. II, page 40. 
t ‘‘Christliche Dogmatik,’”’ pp. 244, 245. 
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‘“‘If God became a true man, they [early theologians] argued, 
he must have had a human soul. As if the divine nature 
clothed in flesh did not constitute the most absolute man- 
hood and fill up the whole ideal!” ‘‘Manhood is nearer 
to Godhead than we have been wont to believe.”* It is 
evident that this theory rests upon the ancient heresy of 
Apollinaris. He, accepting the trichotomous notion of hu- 
manity—namely, that man consists of body (e@pa), soul 
(gvy7), spirit (zvedua)—taught that Christ was the divine 
Logos taking the place of the human spirit, but united to 
the soul (or animal life) and body of man. The council of 
Constantinople (A. D. 381) condemned this doctrine as 
heresy, and no one has ever held it since till Mr. Beecher 
revived it.f 

What the writer believes to be the true view of the Keno- 
sis may be stated as follows: In the union of the Logos with 
human nature—that is, in the incarnation—the infinite as- 
sumed finite relations. It did not, however, become finite. 
God manifest in the flesh could not, from the nature of the 
case, be the same as God sitting on the throne of the heavens ; 
but he was still God. The divine attributes still inhered in 
him, but their manifestation, their activity, became relative. 
It can not be said that it is absurd to regard God as pos- 
sessing, while not using to their fullest extent, his attributes. ~ 
Man does not put forth his utmost strength of body or mind 
at every moment, and to say that God must do so is to make 
him the slave of his own omnipotence, with less freedom 
of willing and doing than we have ourselves. The empty- 
ing of himself on Christ’s part was relative, then, not abso- 
lute. Though his personal possession of every attribute of 
the Godhead remained unchanged while he was upon earth, 
he was conditioned in the manifestation and use of those 
attributes by the will of the Father.{ This is, in fact, the 
only rational explanation of the mystery of the incarnation. 


*See Beecher, ‘‘ Life of Christ,” pp. 50, 52, 53. 

tSee Shedd, ‘‘ History of Doctrine,” Vol. I, page 394; Hagenbach, 
“‘History of Doctrine,” Vol. I, pp. 386-389, Edinburgh edition of 1880. 

$ Van Oosterzee, ‘‘ Christian Dogmatics,” Vol. II, pp. 413, 543, sq- 
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The ineffable glory of the Son of God must be veiled from 
the eyes of sinful men, for is it not written that no man 
shall see his face and live? 

One of the greatest German theologians, Dr. Dorner,* 
objects to this view, that it is incompatible with a belief in 
the divine unchangeability. He holds that even on earth 
all the fullness of the Godhead dwelt in Christ, and that 
the Kenosis was rather a condescension than a humiliation 
or self-emptying. But, on the other hand, to deny the pos- 
sibility of such voluntary self-limitation on the part of the 
Son of God is to deny his omnipotence. The immutability 
of God is not an attribute that requires us to conceive of him 
as absolutely without change, internal or external—such a 
being would be as dead a nullity as a heathen idol. Immu- 
tability has been well defined as that perfection by virtue 
of which God’s will and nature remain in constant harmony. 
It is not zm#mobility. As Ebrard has said, the very idea of 
‘“‘the ving God”’ implies the possibility of voluntary self- 
limitation. That there was a time when the second person 
of the Trinity was not united to a human nature can not 
be doubted; therefore, there isa sense:in which the God- 
head kas changed. God’s immutability does not forbid a// 
change, then; and if it admit of any change, what ground 
does reason or revelation furnish for denying the kind of 
change described by the term self-emptying or self-limita- 
tion? To give up a form does not necessarily compel the 
giving up of the substance which underlies it; and so the 
Logos, in renouncing for a while the divine for the human 
mode of existence, did not part with any of the essential 
qualities of Deity. Ebrard’s illustration is a good one. 
If a crown prince should go into voluntary servitude for 
for a time, to win freedom for others, he would be truly a 
servant; but he would not have forfeited his birthright, he 
would not have laid aside his true nature, and would still 
be truly prince. His princely office and nature would 


*See his ‘‘ Doctrine of the Person of Christ,’’ div. II, Vol. III, page 
253 sq. 
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be in abeyance for awhile, but their existence would not 
be lost. 

A second objection, raised by Philippi and other Lu- 
theran theologians, is to this effect: Christ, though now 
exalted to the right hand of the Father, is still united to a 
human nature; therefore there was no humiliation, no ne- 
cessity for a self-emptying, in the fact of his union with 
human nature fer se. There is a double solution to this 
difficulty. The human nature with which the Son of God 
is now united is not the same human nature with which he 
was united during his earthly life, but a glorified human 
nature, like that which the redeemed will have hereafter. 
And it was not the union with human nature alone that 
constituted the Kenosis, but the assuming of the form of a 
servant, becoming obedient to the conditions of earthly 
life. There is no necessity, therefore, of our holding to an 
eternal humiliation. The Kenosis and the Tapeinosis both 
ended with the earthly life of our Lord. 

It is worthy of.note that the theory of the Kenosis just 
outlined is the only one which makes a satisfactory view of 
the atonement possible. Unless the atonement were vica- 
rious, unless Jesus really ‘‘bare our sins in his own body 
on the tree,” there is no such thing as remission of sins. 
But, unless Christ were in the fullest sense divine, no vica- 
rious atonement was possible. If the Son of God so far 
divested himself of his Deity that he was not in the full 
possession of every divine attribute, he had in so far ceased 
to be God at the time he died, and his death could not have 
been a full satisfaction for our sins. Nothing but the offer- 
ing of an infinite sacrifice, nothing but the dignity of an 
infinite sufferer, could constitute a satisfaction for the infinite 
demands of that immutable law whose source is the bosom 
of God. As Thomasius well says, we must. hold that the 
divine blessedness has been interrupted; that, for a time, 
the Godhead as manifested in Christ was humiliated; that 
in the sufferings of Jesus in Gethsemane and on Calvary 
the Godhead suffered. With this, which is the teaching 
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of both Scripture and reason, agrees that theory of the 
Kenosis which declares that, though the Son of God tempo- 
rarily abdicated his seat in the throne of the heavens, and 
renounced sovereign power and uninterrupted glory, in or- 
der to save men from their sins, the immanent relations of 
the three Persons of the Godhead did not suffer any change. 
From the cradle to the grave Jesus Christ was as fully God 
as he was truly man. 


STAGES AND DURATION OF THE HUMILIATION. 


In the humiliation of Christ we may distinguish at least 
three stages, and a keen analysis might resolve these into 
many more: 1. The incarnation itself, in which the Logos 
was born into the world in the body of an unconscious 
babe, and indissolubly united to a finite but sinless human 
nature. 2. His submission to the normal process of human 
development, which involved a gradual growth of his divine 
as well as of his human self-consciousness; a state of tute- 
lage and subjection to parental authority ; and a long prepara- 
tion for his life work, extending to his thirtieth year. 3. A 
constant state of subordination during his Messianic career— 
subordination to the will of the Father, to the requirements 
of the law, to the power of death. 

As to the duration of the humiliation we can not hold, 
with De Wette and Philippi, that it began with the baptism 
of Christ. That view rests on a mistaken exegesis and a 
false philosophy, as we have seen. It began with the incar- 
nation. Nor, as to the other limit, can we hold with many 
of the Lutheran theologians, that the state of humiliation 
ended on the cross. Far preferable is the view of those 
who declare that it ended with the resurrection or the ascen- 
sion. While much is to be said in favor of each of these 
latter views, it seems the best possible solution of the prob- 
lem to say that the state of humiliation ended on the resur- 
rection morning, but that the state of exaltation began 
with the ascension. 
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RESULTs AND LESSONS OF THE HUMILIATION. 


The results of the humiliation are unfolded at consider- 
able length in the epistle to the Hebrews. For a brief 
condensation of them into a single sentence, I know of 
nothing equal to this from Martensen: ‘‘ This self-humilia- 
tion, however, must be at the same time regarded as his 
self-perfection ; for, through his revelation in the flesh, he 
first became, in the full sense of the term, Lord, the glory 
of God the Father.”’ As the author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews again and again shows, it was necessary that the 
Mediator should live as a creature, that he should be 
formed in fashion as a man, in order that he might acquire 
a living and practical experience of the various phases 
of humanity, and be able fully to sympathize with our 
weaknesses. 

The lessons of the humiliation every Christian heart 
may be trusted to discover for itself. The chief one is that 
emphasized by the Apostle Paul in connection with his state- 
ment of the doctrine, ‘‘ Cherish in yourselves this same 
disposition which was in Christ Jesus.’”’ The Kenosis is a 
continual exhortation that every man look not only on his 
own things, but also on the things of others—that he deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow Christ. As the 
apostle says elsewhere (to follow what is unquestionably the 
true reading), ‘‘Confessedly, great is the mystery of godli- 
ness [as shown in him] who was manifested in the flesh, 
justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the 
Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into glory.” 
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Books—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Savior’s Converts. By Rev. Wm. SCRIBNER. * 


The fact that a book having for its object to ‘‘ deepen the 
interest which all Christians take in converts, and to incite the 
members of our Churches to increased efforts to benefit them,” 
has come into existence at this time is another sign that the 
thought of Christians is already centering upon that important 
part of Church work, namely: ‘‘ The perfecting of the saints for 
a work of service in building up the body of Christ until we all 
come unto a perfect man.” 

To some of us, at least, it seems trite to attempt to show that 
it ‘*belongs to the Holy Spirit to make converts,” and that ‘‘ souls 
are converted at other times than at revivals.” It is, however, 
quite probable that some who will read the book will be startled 
into thought by these truths so common to Baptists. 

The author has gathered into convenient form many important 
facts connected with Christian growth and influence. He has put 
them into logical order, and the book will be helpful to young 
pastors, and especially profitable to laymen. 

Speaking of the lessons that need constantly to be impressed 
upon converts, he says: 

“One of the most difficult things which believers have to do is to 
learn to ‘exercise a steady, unshaken confidence in the doctrine of 
gratuitous pardon.’ And yet the possession of this confidence is indis- 
pensable to real advancement in piety. . . . And yet the new con- 
vert, . . . whois in so great danger of starting. wrong, must learn 
this truth, and learn it so thoroughly that it will shape his whole life.” 


One of the important topics is the ‘‘ activities of a Christian.” 
He writes: 

“The convert is not sufficiently aware of the importance of begin- 
ning to exert himself at once for the good of others. His life flows in 
one current. He is apt to be engrossed in one thing. . . . Many 
suppose Christ’s great commission was addressed exclusively to minis- 
ters; but this is an error, each Church member should consider that 
commission as binding him to disciple others to the extent of his 
power.” 

* New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
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Addressing himself to the converts, he writes: 

“Do not forget relatives while exerting yourself for others. Be 
encouraged by the thought that while you are endeavoring to save 
others your own soul is receiving benefit. Pray much that you may be 
successful, but do not be discouraged should you not succeed.” 

A chapter upon catechising is the most timely thing in the 
book. He takes the safe and only right ground in calling the 
Church a ‘‘teacher.” ‘‘ The ignorant and uncared for abound 
wherever the Church .is planted, and there is a sense in which 
they all belong to her. They belong to her to instruct and train 
for heaven.” He closes with these sensible words: 

“ To guard, cherish, and feed (the converts) is one of the ends for 
which the Church is organized. Christ has not only enjoined it upon 
his Church to disciple all nations, but to make his converts worthy and 
strong and useful disciples.” 





Reminiscences of an Idler. By HENRY WIKoFF. * 

THE author has given us one of the most entertaining of the 
few books which induce appreciative readers to sacrifice time 
and sleep to their perusal. With a natural fondness for dis- 
tinguished personages figuring in public life; a desire to see 
them and know what they are planning and doing; to get the 
charm and gossip of, and about, prominent officials—‘‘ Chevalier ” 
Wikoff combines a keen appetite for good stories, witticisms, and 
oddities. His free and easy pen readily does the bidding of a 
genial, companionable heart, which Jdefakes itself to travels and 
the romances and seriousness of men and places of renown, and 
finds its gratification in rehearsing its own experiences among 
them. 

Perhaps it will not be amiss to quote the following words 
about the book, written from London to the New York World, 
by Mr. Louis J. Jennings, formerly the New York correspondent 
of the London Zimes, and better known in this country as editor 
of the New York Zimes, during the period of its famous battle 
with ‘‘ Tweed’s Ring :” 

“Although no new books will be published here for some time, a 
work will shortly be placed before the American public which will be 
certain to attract no small share of attention, if I may judge from a few 


*New York: Fords, Howard & Hurlbert. For sale by Peter G. 
Thomson, Cincinnati. 
Vo. IT, No. 8.—41. 
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of the proof-sheets which I have had an opportunity of reading. I refer 
to the ‘ Reminiscences of an Idler,’ by the Chevalier Wikoff, who is well 
known both in London and New York. It seems to me a work quite 
equal to the very best autobiographical sketches which have been given 
to the world for many years past, and it contains a vast amount of 
information concerning important events in the American political his- 
tory of the last thirty or forty years. The history of the United States 
Bank has never been so well told before. In personal recollections and 
anecdotes the book is particularly rich, and at the same time there is 
nothing ill-natured or scandalous in a single page—or if there is, I have 
not happened to come across it. Mr. Wikoff has much to tell concern- 
ing the chief public men of many countries, and he has the art of 
relating his story in a most agreeable and interesting vein, so that 
the attention of his readers is never likely to flag for a single in- 
stant. . . . This book is never du//, and that is more than can be 
said of most books, long or short.” 


Mr. Wikoff’s title of ‘‘Chevalier” belongs to him as a Knight 
Commander of a Spanish order—that of ‘‘Isabella, the Catholic” 
—and, as his residence has been in Europe for forty years, he 
has found it both useful and agreeable to bear. Mr. Wikoff has 
made many voyages between Europe and America,and has been 
well known here also during that period in various ways, chiefly 


in connection with journalism. Being a man of fortune and 
excellent social position, his opportunities for observation have 
evidently been unusually good, and his use of them is proved by 
his very readable book to have been both apt and admirable. 





Swedenborg and the New Church. By JAMEs REED.* 


THE lectures which are embodied in this volume were pre- 
pared, as the author informs us, to meet what he assumes to be 
‘‘a growing desire on the part of intelligent persons in the com- 
munity, for a brief and clear statement of thé principal teachings 
of Swedenborg.” 

We are not a little surprised that ‘‘the pastor of the Boston 
Society of the New Jerusalem” should allow this ‘‘ growing 
desire” to burn in ‘‘ intelligent” hearts for years. The eagerness 
with which the followers of Swedenborg give away, and urge 
upon the public, garbled extracts from his writings, with needed 
dressings, would indicate a timely anticipation of such ‘‘ desires” 


* Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati. 
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as he here boasts of. And that such neglect should occur in Boston ! 
We are not less surprised that the author does not even attempt 
to give ‘‘a statement of the principal teachings of Swedenborg,” 
unless it be in his declaration (p. 7) that the ‘‘doctrines” of 
Swedenborg ‘‘do not differ from any other doctrines om any single 
point or any few points which might be quickly mentioned.” 

‘‘It is not any mere sectarian distinction which they indicate, 
but the dawning of a new age.” He plainly declares that the 
only peculiarity or distinguishing characteristic of Swedenborgian 
teachings is that ‘‘ they appear to bring new light to bear on a// 
points.” But Mr. Swedenborg did teach things that ‘‘ differ from 
other doctrines on many points.” Mr. Reed, in common with 
many other followers of the man who ‘stood simply to herald a 
new age,” seems anxious to make it appear that in form and as to 
subject matter Swedenborg taught the old truths held by the mass 
of Christians—but that he received new light—was ‘‘ illuminated” 
‘“*tosee the interior meaning of the Scriptures.” If Mr. Reed does 
not know better, he should take time to inform himself as to what 
his master did teach. If he knows better, he ought to give ‘‘ the 
principal teachings of Swedenborg in ‘‘ brief, clear statement,” as 
desired. That is what we have not yet had from the pen of one 
of his adherents. Mr. Reed does not attempt it. He does not 
give his intelligent desirers a ‘‘ brief and clear statement” of 
Swedenborg’s teachings on any subject, unless we accept his 
remarks on Swedenborg’s theory of correspondences—which is 
to be held in clear distinction from what he taught as the 
result of indulging in speculations upon that theory. Of a thou- 
sand adopting that theory, perhaps no two could be found hold- 
ing and teaching alike on any subject. After the second lecture 
there is hardly a reference to Swedenborg or his teachings, until 
the last—on marriage. In the first, wherein he gives a broken 
biographical sketch, he denies that his master was a spiritualist, 
believing in communications with departed ones. But he fails to 
quote from his works in proof of the denial. He carefully avoids 
quotations, as if afraid of the result. He could have favored 
his ‘‘ intelligent” desirers with much bearing upon this topic that 
would be interesting to them. ‘‘He often thought himself visited 
by spirits, good and bad. A young Friedlander, who called upon 
him in London, could get no hearing until he had finished what 
purported to be a conversation with the poet Virgil, whom he 
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conducted to the door and bade adieu before he would recognize 
the young man who was there in the flesh, ‘He was ever 
ready,’ says Hobart, ‘to communicate freely to those who were 
disposed from proper motives to inquire of him concerning their 
departed friends.’”* His highest conception, according to Mr. 
Reed, of the future nature of the redeemed of our race, was that 
they might become ‘‘ angels,” it being ‘‘in the eternal design to 
build up a heaven of angels from the human race.” This is in 
accord with his ideas of messages and revelations from the dead, 
who, if they have become ‘‘ angels,” would, of course, serve as 
ministering spirits sent forth to minister to those who are heirs of 
salvation. 

Beginning his eighth and closing lecture, Mr. Reed seems to 
remind himself of his promise to give some clear statement of 
his principal teachings, and admits that something must be said 
to vindicate him on marriage. He claims, ‘‘ at the outset,” that 
‘¢ Swedenborg -presents a conception of the relation between man 
and woman, which is pure and exalted beyond that of any other 
writer—that he regards the marriage covenant as something 
peculiarly sacred, and never * * * to be dissolved, except 
for reasons which are morally and legally sufficient.” That sounds 
well, but does not meet the specific point concerning which they 
asked for a ‘‘clear statement.” The Mormon elders claim ali 
that in their preaching, and so do those who ask us to license 
adultery. To be honest, Mr. Reed should have said Mr. Sweden- 
borg taught what is condemned by the criminal laws of Amer- 
ica. Instead of following the Lord’s teaching as to the one 
only cause for divorce, Swedenborg names about fifty, nearly 
all relating to ill health or disagreeable manners. And in every 
instance ‘‘they are to be adjudged by the man alone”—‘‘ To be 
decided by the man himself.” As Dr. King remarks, ‘‘ Surely 
the most licentious free-lover could not ask for greater license.” f 
If Mr. Reed can not ‘‘ give a clearer” and more correct ‘‘ state- 
ment of the principal teachings of Swedenborg,” he should 
step aside and leave it to others; if he can, he should be more 
frank and honest. 

*Swedenborg and His Teachings, by Dr. H. M. King. Art. III, No. 


2, Vol. 1 (1879). Baptist Review. 
tSee Dr. King’s article, Swedenborg and His Teachings, Baptist Review, 


Art. No. 3, 1879. 
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Christian Sociology. By Professor J. H. STUCKENBERG, D. D.* 


THE author regards the ‘‘field of thought here entered as 
rich but unexplored.” While not attempting ‘‘ to treat the sub- 
ject of Christian sociology exhaustively,” he aims ‘‘to present it 
clearly, to urge its claims to careful study, to show its practical 
bearings, and to call on Christian scholars to aid in its further 
development.” 

We fully concur with the author in his conviction that ‘‘ who- 
ever comprehends this subject will appreciate its freshness, and 
will realize that there is in it a creative energy calculated to 
inspire the mind with new thought and the heart with new emo- 
tions.” This is a strong statement, but safe on the basis upon 
which it rests. 

But we can not discover a justification of his statement, that 
‘¢in the definition and arrangement no help can be gained from 
other books.” His ‘‘definition” is not so superlatively peculiar 
as to put an impassable gulf between it and all other books with 
which the world has been blessed. He defines Christian sociol- 
ogy as ‘‘the science of Christian society, or as the science of 
that society which is controlled by Christian principles.” It 
seems to us that in treating of this subject, much, very much 
help of the most valuable nature may be obtained from many 
books. In fact, it would be difficult for any one, howsoever 
abundant and obtrusive his own originality, to exclude all the 
many good and pertinent thoughts, bearing on this subject, which 
others have put in writing, if his acquaintance with books be the 
half of that implied in the professor’s statements. He has given 
us a volume that is not lacking in freshness and originality. The 
author will be credited with the merit and honor of these qual- 
ities. He has succeeded in his endeavor to call attention to the 
wealth which the Christian thinker may find in this ‘‘ new field,” 
and also in presenting a goodly portion for their appropriation. 

After a somewhat tardy definition the author points out its 
‘frelation to other departments of theology” and discloses his 
method. 

We are especially pleased with the chapters on the ‘‘ Gen- 
esis of Christian Society,” and ‘‘the Christian view of Human- 
ity.” In these the author’s vigorous thought is untrammeled by 


* New York: I. K. Funk & Co. 
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theological bias of heart, and his utterances have the force and 
soulfulness of one who beholds, with joy, Christ as the ‘‘ new life,” 
and the organizer of the new society. He seems to be as unhappy 
as he is unfortunate in his endeavors to find the exactly correct 
conditions ‘‘of membership in the visible Church, and in society.” 
The various tests of different denominations annoy him. His 
vision is evidently obscured by the dust and smoke raised by the 
zealous ‘‘ Liberalism” of the day. He says: ‘* That the creeds of 
the different denominations are, as a rule, not fit tests of mem- 
bership in those denominations, is already quite generally recog- 
nized. And this conviction is growing. As a general thing 
these creeds are too long and embrace too much.” Others 
‘*are antiquated in their expressions, and the exact meaning is 
difficult.” 

We candidly admit that it is not just the best thing a Church 
can do to put an unseemly distance between the extreme points 
of its creed, but that a long creed should ‘‘contain too much” 
of right doctrine surprises us. It would seem to be difficult to get 
in all that it is desirable should be set and kept before one de- 
siring membership. Without qualification he says ‘‘ the Churches 
themselves, as a general rule, recognize the fact that their creeds 
are not fit to be the absolute condition of membership, and do 
not practically make them the condition.” He specifies the Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian, Congregational, and Methodist churches, 
and claims that there are others, but fails to name them. Although 
acquainted with the conditions of admission to regular Baptist 
churches, he does not, and we think would not, say that these 
statements hold true as regards our churches. 

When he asserts that ‘‘a Church has no right to fix arbitra- 
rily its conditions of membership,” he should condescend so far as 
to inform them of the sources of his superior knowledge as to 
that. If, as he admits, the confession may require ‘‘as much 
as is necessary for one to believe in order to be a Christian,” 
why should it not require an orderly walk ever after? If, as he 
claims, the confession should not contain the maximum of Chris- 
tian doctrine he should frankly designate the ‘‘ doctrines” which 
may be omitted. There are some weak points and unfortunate 
utterances in this chapter; but as a whole, the work is good, 
both in substance and composition. 
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The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. External Evidences. By Ezra 
AssoT, D. D., LL. D.* 

Or all that has been written upon this long considered sub- 
ject, the authorship of ‘‘the Fourth Gospel,” this brief volume by 
Professor Abbott will be accepted by impartial inquirers as the 
most satisfactory. The various theories and arguments pro and 
con are briefly but fully and clearly stated. He deals most fairly 
with those whose theories he combats, manifesting especial desire 
to present their arguments in their best forms, and their inferences 
and conjectures with the best features toward the light. 

The solution of the problem of the ‘‘ Fourth Gospel” depends 
upon the disposition of many collateral questions. Volumes might 
be written upon these, but the professor has condensed all that 
is essential and of weight in the argument into limits which the 
memory can easily grasp and hold for ready use. He begins with 
an examination of ‘‘the fundamental postulate of the Tiibingen 
school, whether the relations of the Apostle John to Jewish: 
Christianity were not such that it is impossible to suppose the 
Fourth Gospel to have proceeded from him.” 

Of course these German speculators drew upon the wildest 
flights of their imaginative powers, and define the relations of 
John to Jewish Christianity to suit their wishes, as they proceeded 
in their endeavors to make it appear that Paul assumed an atti- 
tude of extreme opposition to Peter, James, and John. In reply 
to the Tiibingen school, on this question, he cites the views’ of 
such as Matthew Arnold, Dr. James Donaldson, Keim, Schenkel, 
etc., etc., the sum of which is that ‘‘ we do not know any thing 
concerning the theological position of the Apostle John, which 
justifies us in assuming that twenty years after the destruction of 
Jerusalem he could not have written such a work. 

He next notices the paschal controversies, citing Professor 
Schiirer’s essay in which he reviews all the questions involved, 
and shows that ‘‘there is no evidence that the Apostle John cel- 
ebrated Easter, with the Quartodecimans on the 14th of Nisan, 
in commemoration of the Lord’s-supper.” 

After referring to the attempts to fix the date of the Fourth 
Gospel at later and earlier periods in the second century, the 
author announces his intention to consider some points of the his- 


* Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 
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torical evidence for the genuineness of the ‘‘ Fourth Gospel” 
under the following heads : 

1. The general reception of the Four Gospels as genuine 
among Christians in the last quarter of the second century. 

2. The question respecting the inclusion of the Fourth Gospel 
in the Apostolical Memories of Christ appealed to by Justin 
Martyr. 

3. Its use by the various Gnostic sects. 

4. The attestation to this Gospel which has come down to us 
appended to the book itself. 

The learned author has given us a volume which is highly 
esteemed by Biblical students, and one which will rank with the 
best of its class. 





The Orations of Demosthenes. Translated by THoMAs LELAND. In two 
volumes. Printed without abridgment.* Price 20 cents. 

Frondes Agrestes; or, Readings in ‘‘ Modern Painters.” By Ruskin. 
(Printed without abridgment.)* Price 15 cents. 

The Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus. Translated 
by GrorcE Lonc. Revised and corrected. (Printed without abridg- 
ment.)* Price 15 cents. 

The Hermits. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. (Canon of Chester.)* Price 15 cents. 

The Salon of Madame Necker. Collected and edited by her great grand- 
son, OTHENIN D’HAUSSONVILLE. Vol. 2, containing parts 3 and 4.* 
Price 15 cents. 


THE above are publications in ‘‘ The Standard Series,” which 
I. K. Funk & Co. are publishing. The type is of good size; the 
impression distinct, and hence, pleasant to the eye. A great 
amount of valuable and entertaining reading is furnished in this 
series at a very small cost. 

The volume (2) of Demosthenes’ Orations begins with that 


? 


‘On the regulation of the State,” and includes also those on 
Thalonesus, the treaty with Alexander, and that upon the Crown. 
Besides these it includes the oration of Dinarchus against Demos- 
thenes, that of Aéschines against Ctesiphen, and an appendix to 
the notes on the Philippic orations, containing an account of the 
exile and death of Demosthenes. 

The contents of Ruskin’s Frondes Agrestes are divided into 
chapters upon Principles of Art, Power and Office of Imagination 


* New York: I. K. Funk & Co., Publishers, Nos. 10 and 12 Dey Street. 
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(Illustrative); the Sky, Streams and Sea, Mountains, Stones, Plants 
and Flowers, Education and Moralities. 

Mr. Kingsley presents the Hermits with their oddities, whims 
and half mystical romances, in his usually rich and pleasing 
diction. 

The Salon of Madame Necker will furnish entertainment for 
those who crave the gossipy. It is fragrant with the perfumes of 
the Frenchiest phases of French literary society. The ambitions 
and conceits, pomposity and jealousies of the social, as well as of 
the literary life of Madame Necker’s time, are vividly portrayed. 





White Hands and Hearts. By Ernest GILMAN.* 

THOSE who enjoy pleasing delineation of character, and take 
pleasure in tracing the manifestation of solid moral worth in the 
commonest incidents of life, will be pleased with this volume. It 
holds out no hope of rescue to the intemperate, save that which 
is proffered in the recreative work of the Holy Spirit. Mrs. 
Arthur is a character well deserving the name of Octavia, an 
empress in humble goodness. Still more pleasing and superior 
in merit is “the elderly widow, Mrs. Baumis, Mary and Martha 
both, by nature,” ‘‘the constant monitor to those about her;” 
not as a fault-finder, but with the faithfulness of a Nathan ‘‘car- 
rying a cheerful face,” and ‘‘unassumingly saying, by her man- 
ner, I will do you all the good I can, but take the older Brother 
for your guide.” She would ‘‘not silently listen to sneers at the 
Gospel of Christ, but boldly stand forth its brave champion.” 
She had had her ‘‘sore trials,” and had the experience both of 
chastening and grace. Her joy was from the deep springs, and 
her unassuming tenderness, as well as her positiveness in defending 
the cause of Christ, came of a heart that had plead in faith at the 
Savior’s feet. It is a good book for the family or any library. 





Civilization: Is its Cause Natural or Supernatural? An Inquiry by a 
Wayfarer in Search of Truth.f 
THE author holds that ‘‘ the question proposed resolves itself 
into a decision between the respective claims of Christianity and 
natural evolution,” and with minuteness he discusses all that 
*New York: National Temperance Society. For sale by George 
Crosby, Cincinnati. 
t Philadelphia: Charles H. Marat. 
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appertains to either. His views of man’s accountability, growth, 
spiritual and mental, are those commonly held by such as accept 
Scripture teachings. He holds that righteousness exalts a nation; 
nothing else does—and he is correct. 





Unto the Third and Fourth Generation. By HELEN CAMPBELL.* 
Tuis is a book to be liked. It is interesting in every essential 
feature, and a vigorous earnestness ‘pervades the graceful style in 
which it is written. ‘The reader is brought into a lively sympathy 
with the resolute hero, who begins life under the curse of a dis- 
grace left upon him by a father’s crime, expiated on the gallows, 
and the greater curse of a bad temper, but rises above both and 
becomes a victor. There are also wit and beauty in her style. 





Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-school. By CHARLEs S. Rosinson, D. D.t 

THE ‘‘songs” in this neat and pleasing volume are of a 
higher order, both in sentiment and dignity of diction, than 
those in the average Sunday-school volume. It has qualities 
which will commend it to those desiring improvement in our 
Sunday-school music. 





John Ploughman’s Pictures; or More of his Plain Talk for Plain People. 
By CHARLES H. SPURGEON.} Price 15 cents. 


TueE plain talks are upon familiar proverbs, and, being aptly 
illustrated, will please and profit the young people. 





American Newspaper Directory, 1880.|| 

THE new American Newspaper Directory of Geo. P. Rowell 
& Co. is a volume of more than a thousand pages, and undoubt- 
edly the most elaborate and complete work of the kind ever 
issued. ‘The arrangements of the lists by States and in alpha- 
betical order is such as to make reference easy ; and besides, there 
is, for every town, a statement of location, population, lines of 
communication, and distinguishing characteristics that is very val- 
uable to all who seek information of a general nature. 

*New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. For sale by Peter G. 
Thomson, Cincinnati. 

tT New York: Scribner & Co. t New York: J. K. Funk & Co. 
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